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of Andeat Kami, London, 1897, p. (97, By permission 
of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Ltd.) . 

Maiwn Carree, Mimes (Simpson, Vol, I, 1905) 

'I he Pantheon and ils pwdetxvsor -.author, alter Lancioni, 
°P- ot , Fip. iSf. By permission of Messrs, Macmillan 

& Co. Ltd.) . . 

Arch of Orange* short ride 'not to 'irate 1 sculpture omitted) 
(author) , , , , , , 

Centra! Bad),. Pompeii Alsu-Kelsey. fomipeti. Fig, $9) , 

Thermae of Cameallii fj. H. Middleton, Remain* of Ancient 
Houk:, ]] T !tg. 76 Bv permission of Messrs. A. & C, 
Black Ltd.) ........ 

Colo:,'cum. plan ai four levels (J 11 .Middleton, op. At., 
Fig- 59 - By permission ot Messrs A. AC Black Led) 
Harra, general plan author, after Wadnsmuth, Her Raum 

J, Abb. 53).■ 

mini. section through Iwan (author, after ^actasmuth, 

op. 011„ Abb. 54). 

Hadrian's Villa, semi-dome - Simpson, Vol. I. 1905} 

Rome, Temple of Minerva Medina' LSimpson, Vol I, too?) 

m the Palace of Diocletian, Spalato (Simpsoh, 
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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


S imie Simpson’s original publication of this volume in 1896, 
the discoveries of archaeologies have everywhere proceeded 
at a notable pace. Remains of an early civilisation* the 
existence of which had been hardly suspected, gradually appeared 
in Crete in Ihe years after 1900, while long vistas were opened 
after 1920 into the origins of civilisation in Mesopotamia- Now 
wc are even beginning in trace the links between early Crete and 
Mesopotamia* so far has our knowledge advanced. The dates and 
connections of the Hittite and North Syrian monuments have 
now been much more securely fixed* and it is far easier tfun it was 
to appraise the cukund character of Assyria. In die ridd of 
Classical Acdtfteology* excavation at sites such as Glynthui and 
Pticnc lias given us for the felt time some knowledge of Greek 
tow-n-planning: while Ostia has presented us with a far dearer 
picture than wv could ever have hoped to obtain of a trading 
centre in the Rom an Empire. Wc have 1 carat something new 
even of such well-trodden cities as Rome and Athens—places of 
which even the mosi trivial detail has importance* so great are 
thdr merits and tftrir fame. I find ii hard to recolkn that* when 
Simpson wrote* d Aimma and Delos* the larger parts even of 
Olympia and Delphi were still bdow ground; and that the 
Hellenistic Age, that central period between Alexander and 
Augustus t was sriil unknown to architects and almost unknown to 
scholars. 

It has therefore been necessary to rewrite the whole volume* 
keeping only those illustrations of Simpson which still seem 
pertineru. Simpsoifs section on Roman construction and its 
aesthetic consequences seeing to me at once the most admarabtc 
and the least dated in the former volume^ and I should like here to 
confers my debt to it. In the Roman chaplets, too* I could 
follow to some extent in mv own work the 0 mimes of Simpson’s 
arrangement, 

The student who approaches the Andent orld is appalled by 
the number and complexity of its cultures and their attendant 
artistic styles* If he persevered he becomes aware that tht^e are 
themselves often a simplification made by an critics from an 

xvii 
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enormous and increasing mass of reports* written in many 
languages and compiled* not always witli too much science or 
scholarly co-operation* from the survey or sometimes the bare 
memory of excavated sites. Important criticisms of these reports 
often appear in periodicals normally inaccessible. In most cases* 
moreover, it is absurd to call the sites ‘ruins’. They arc rather 
the thin wraiths of their ancient selves, often the thinner the more 
important the cities that they represent. For often, of course, the 
greatest undent cities occupied the natural centres of their 
regions. Therefore, when repeatedly destroyed in the Dark Ages 
or the twentieth century* they have risen in ever worse squalor 
from their ruins. In Rome itself, 'quod non fccerum barbari, 
feccrunt Barbermi* (a destruction that continues today, and 
embrace-, the very buildings of the Barberim): while m tile Agora 
of Athens one is rbrranaie to find above the cutting for the 
foundations even two or three battered blocks from the whole of 
an ancient sttia. On the other hand, ancient buildings that are 
still reasonably complete, such as the Great Pvtamid or the 
Pantheon, can be counted on the fingers. The specialist’s 
potential knowledge may be of an order altogether different from 
that available in 1S96 Bui wen he still knows virtually nothing 
of such topics as Greek temple interiors The new information is 
it ill scattered and tantalising! y insubstantial. How is one to 
assess it fairly, and present to students those conclusions which one 
considers the best established and the most beneficial? 

However, classical scholars may never shirk the duty of ex¬ 
pounding in each generation their honest conception of classical 
art. It had virtues, simplicity, symmetry* politeness, always hard 
to achieve, and discarded in no age more completely or more 
disastrously than in our own. Whatever we may not know of it, 
we still know that it has inspired the greatest artists—Mantegna' 
Raphael, Poussin—of our culture, and that its creators were at 
once so like and so unlike ourselves, iliat we cannot truly know 
ourselves without having sought to know them. 

Following what I conceive to have been Simpson’s intention* 1 
have written this book chiefly for students who have learnt neither 
Greek nor Latin, and who are unlikely to have grasped the general 
pnttero of Ancient History. Certain consequences have followed 

(ij I have devoted considerable space to political historv 
Bc.ore one can begin to understand a building* one must know 
whose programme it was designed to satisfy and at what stage uf 
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human knowledge and bdicf. One conceives, for instance, a 
rather fake picture of the Parthenon, if one is told, as E w as once 
told by an eminent modem archil ccr, that it was designed by 
slaves. Again, otic should know why there exists that strange gap, 
ignored in so many textbooks, between Classical Greek and 
Classical Roman Architecture. Were architects asleep or not 
during this Hellenistic period ? 

{ 1 } I have aimed at clarity rather than at comprehensiveness, 
concentrating where 1 could on excellent representative buildings, 
such as the temples of the Second Pyramid, or unusual buildings 
that display high architectural merit, such a* the Pantheon or ihr 
Athenian PropyLaca. 1 am bound to omit even the most cursory 
reference to many a newly excavated site. 

(3' I have tried to provide my readers with. 3 way of escape from 
my own rather one-sided views. Too often, when one dis¬ 
believes an author and wishes to examine his source, one is given 
no real due where to find it. One finds merely an enormous 
bibliography of the works which he has presumably consulted, 
and in which one may perhaps hope to find one’s needle. To hdp 
the enterprising student, I have therefore cited such relevant 
authorities as X may know at the places where they impinge upon 
my own discussions. This must serve as my excuse for the large 
number of short footnotes in this volume, ami for the absence of a 
bibliography other than the short table of abbreviations, at the 
bcginnin g of my Lcxi,uf the works that I have habitually consulted 
for my footnotes. By such means I hope that the reader, when 
he comes to important topics, such as, say, the meaning of the 
Greek word hammo* will be able to discover my evidence far 
more easily than be could from a mere bibliography. 

Needless to say, I can provide in this book only the most 
inadequate series of Illustrations — which is, of course, no icfiecnon 
on my publishers. The truly senous student, to acquire any real 
knowledge of sites or buildings, must always resort to their 
official standard publications. I have done nay best to give him 
exact references; to these at the appropriate places. In mak i ng my 
own sketches and reproductions from these works, I have beta 
unable to secure that uniformity in the scale and method of 
illustration so useful in the second volume of this series. I have, 
however, attempted, wherever possible, u> give scales in both fees 
and metres. Of one or two buildings, such as the Arch of Orange, 
I have made a quick sketch, not having the time or the means for 
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talk'd measurement. These sketches seemed north inclusion, 
85 ^“*8 sufficient to illustrate one or two of my arguments. 
Perhaps I shall one day be ahlc to offer a sounder, more uniform 
senes of illustrations. 

I have received help and encouragement from a great number 
oi friends, all of whom I cannot possibly name here. On mv 
Egyptian sections 1 was much helped by Air. Alan Howe, while 
mj account ot liarlj Asia and the Bronze Age in the Aegean has 
benefited ( not, I fear, as greatly as he would have wished from the 
astringent criticism of Mr. Sinclair Mood. Professor j. M. C. 

1 oynbecand Alj. Robert Conk performed the same service for my 
Qasstcal sections. Mr. Cedi Stewart showed forbearance toward 
my last chapter, where my uncompromising Romanism is hardly 
u> Ins taste. Mr. W, A. Eden discussed with me many passages- 
ni my work as it proceeded—we hoped in those days that we mi gh t 
be allowed to teach some students, even in modem Britain, a few 
sound classical principles, extracted by candid historical inquire. 

I he correction of my galley proofs was shared by Mr. L’etcr 
Salway and Mr. Richard Schwarz, to both of whom 1 am most 
grateful. In studying anciem architecture, one cannot afford to 
ignore ihe sumptuous and elegant publications made one or two 
centunes ago; and I must here thank Mr, A. dc M. Giestcnnan, 
who, in the midst of all bis heavy and fruitful work at Nostdl, so 
kindly bore with me while I explored the Priory’s copies' of 
FiniflcsL Doiiwdl and f/^rcu/afuwti. 

For several illustrations, of which I wa, not enable myself T 
have drawn on the professional skill of Mr. Michael Mennim 
Gcrtiun photographs 1 owe to Mr. John Griffith, Mr. Eric 
Southern. Miss Allison France and Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins 
This book is the better for them. 

I o conclude, I wish to thank Longmans, especially Miss Evans 
and Mr. Blag den, for the efficiency' with which they liavc seen this 
*** P«ss. h 'S good to find publisher? who still 
™ Id ™ orc themselves ihc ideal ‘Deniquc, si* quod v j & , rimplex 
dumiaxat et nnum ,and w ho strive to reach it even with the results 
ot modem archaeological inquiry. 


Cambridge 

October 1955 


Hugh Piommfk 
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PART ONE 

ARCHITECTURE BEFORE GREECE 





CHAPTER 1 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


L THE PRIMITIVE BACKGROUND 

T m buildings of savages, considered on their own merits, 
have no place in this book. Wc are concerned with archi¬ 
tecture, that is the 'monumental buildup 1 of craftsmen 
conscious of the beauty of certain forms and eager to brighten and 
perpetuate them Bui wc must remind ourselves of those im¬ 
memorial shapes that dominate at all times the primitive buildings 
in the large climatic zones of the northern hemisphere* Each of 
these zones, as shown by Oelmann , 1 has two forms of building, 
based on the round and rectangular plan. Since we are in¬ 
terested, moreover, only in the first development and iruns- 
mbs ion of our own tradftjorul archiieaurc s the forms of the rainy 
tropical zone, which dso domin¬ 
ate the brilliant, sensitive archi¬ 
tecture of Japan, mU not concern 
us. Wc can confine ourselves 
10 the steppes and Lhe northern 
forests. 

The typical building of the 
dry steppe and desert zone of Asia 
and Africa, where summers arc 
hot and winters cold, has thick 

walls and a thick, fiaitcncd outer roof, supported cither on a con¬ 
tinuous tunnel vault or on j series of stout transverse arches (see 
Tig. i). Mud-brick wails and roots of beaten earth in these dry 
climates are the rule. Such forms* natural 10 Mesopotamia and 
the deserts of eastern Syria (as shown by ihc 4 Arch of Chosroes* 
at Ctcsiphon and the famous houses of the Hauran),- have occasion* 
ally made their way westwards and northwards into the Mediter¬ 
ranean Basin. They are seen to perfection in eighteenth- and 

[ Ham wtd Hqf m AIrtmm (Berlin, 1927). pp_ 3 ff. 

'■ See, iW ihHe hernaes, Robertson, [>. 314. Arches, 1 hough not 
cmnplute liinncl vsuki, had become commaii even in the mtddleMd&ss 
Housc-s of Ur before 2000 e.ii 
l—t t 



Fig. 1 Building je Mosul 
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nineteenth-century buildings 1 on the dry Greek island of Samorin 
and are recalled, however distantly, in some of the Roman and 
Romanesque work of southern Prance. The thick w alls, nmni|ar 
exteriors and vaulted interiors of the desert zone appear, moreover, 
in some Mediterranean buildings of circular plan, such as the irulli 
found today in Apulia (see Fig, ;and. in monumental form, 
in the beehive tombs of Mycenae and the Egyptian Middle 
Kingdom, 

In the north temperate foies: s, down to the time of the Vikings, 
men lived in The ’heroic 1 style, feasting and drinking round a 
hearth in long rectangular timber halls, with high roofs, large 
rafters and massive ridge poles. 2 How tar ibis style invaded the 

Mediterranean at certain times 
is a matter of controversy. 
But long houses of apparently 
northern type, with one open 
ami often one upside], end, 
recur in Greece between the 
third millennium and the 
seventh century H.c. These 
ate the ‘megara’, the history 
of which we shall trace 
below. The $ urvivin g' dragon 
houses’ (petrified block¬ 
houses?) on the Greek island 
of Euboea (see Fig. 3), to¬ 
gether with the account in 
Vitruvius 1 of the houses of 
Colchis, on the Black Sea, 
show that in classical times the 
Mediterranean was in dose much with a more savage and wasteful 
timber technique—of laying tree trunks horizontally—always 

' Fui -ike date, see P&gucs, Hitioin Jr Saxumn Pans, lE+i), pasrim. 

1 The most beautiful esamples we knnsv, certainly the most beautifully 
grwiped, ">crc at Tnrllcborg in Juiland, of c. a.d. 1000. See P. Norland, 
TtiiUbiirg rOapenliagwi, 1948/. See PL t, 

1 H, 1, iv. I do not see why Atkinson and BsgenaJ (Fig. fij should 
lav The pyramidal p.xtfs of these blockhouses dhpcmliy L . Guild, in 
Lorn. I'll of his WtntLim rNsplci, 1*58% gives it more rtraighefomanj 
picture. The ‘Dragon House' of Mr. Ocha in liuboea, with its flat 
strews and corbelled roof, remind* me of such buildings. Th* dressing 
and jointing of its masonry are late classical or Hellenistic as Johnson 
cogently argues 192$, pp, J9S-412). 
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popiiljir in ihe tail forest aone, ;i, shown, for instance, by the 
later 'iait churches 1 of Russia. 1 

The Mediterranean, an esmundiiurily favoured region, had 
moderate rainfall, warmer, shorter winters and excellent building 
stone. So, while solid building was easy and necessary, ihc thick 
vaults and earth-packing of the desert were on the whole out of 


J'ii;- 3 {ijj Dragon Hoax, Ml Oelia. 



fis-1 <*) Dragisi House, Mt. Ochn. 

place, H ence both the prevalence of trabca ted building, befo re the 
Romans discovered concrete, and the suitability of gentle, tnw- 
pitched tools, once the Greeks had invented toof-tdes. 

' F ^ r . **“*1 9“ 1>* Rwirn fluxion, Russian MtJtluval Anhiuauts 
'‘.ambnJge, 4934 ), pjj, 3 C-S- 
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The student of architecture should sometimes reflect on these 
immemorial practices, which will help to explain, for instance, 
even the great high tools of the French Gothic cathedrals. A 
little earlier, similar roofs, as steeply pitched and in their way 
nearly as methodical, had appeared over the stave-churches of 
Norway. 1 


2. FfiEHM-UNtC HISTORY 

Excluding early India and China, human civilisation has nt least 
two primary sources at present irreducible to one, in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. Both existed as true civilisations at the beginning 
of ihe Bronze Age and were flourishing in tile third millennium.- 
The first civilisations of Egypt and Struct (southern Mesopo¬ 
tamia), though both in great river-valleys, differ fundamentally. 5 
*fhe system of hieroglyphs is long confined to Egypt. The wheel, 
known trom the first in Sumer, remains very scarce in Egypt until 
die Eiglneenth Dynasty. Building bruits, straight-sided in 
Egypt, were plano-convex in Sumer. Mathematics. 4 religion and 
the very orientation of the temples differ radically in the two 
countries. Whereas the normal Egyptian tomb or temple has an 
axis due cast and west, the Sumerian ziggurai is sited with its 
ajmers on the cardinal points of the compass. 5 With the Lapse 
nt ages the Sumerian lowered temples slowly rose on the debris 
of their predecessors, while the Egyptian, with their colonnades 
and halls, surrounded by succc^ive towns of mud and reeds, 
came in time to form great hollows, as Herodotus remarked,* 
Childc notes some slight interchange about 3000 u.c, at the 

- On this topic , Atkinson and IkigeiuL p. 37. 

: Chiidc distinguishes a civilisation by the exigence of r^d dtie- and 
the ptdciLc oi writ!ng. See especially CMdCp pp. iz^t. 

1 The distinctive £atp$$ of y cuIuitl- appeiur sit general anuzingiy 
c^rly, Fur imr_LP.ee h I niidc third edition- p, 137*: bad timed evidence 
rhai in Elam, the Inter Pettis> the dead were already equated in Pur^ 
fashion before 3000 ».c Why does \m fourth edition omit this ? 

^ 4 See T, L. Heath r A Mifrifial u/ Gretk At&tkxmatics ^Oxford „ 1931 \ 
Chaps. I and 11 , The Mesopotamia!* nutation was quite difTcrcai aid 
jiir more advanced, 

' Set BclL Chap. IV, e.g. pp. 31-3- Only one Egyptian pyramid* a 
stepped example square on plan, -it EL Kolah (near Hi Kab), is known co 
Mve the Sumerian ffdarattfen It la of the Third Dvnaitv, and so 
eai her than the Ctfeat Pyramid, 

* HttiaritSi II t ii 

Especially p, 240. I owe to Childc all my Information on the pre- 
dynastic La Egypt and Mcsoponnniu. 
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very beginning of the First Egyptian Dynasty', when cylinder 
seals, always used for the ordinary flat seal from the beginning of 
truly civilised times at least in southern Mesopotamia, niakc a 
momentary appearance in Egypt. Hot this is a trivial flicker. 
We have no documented synchronism berween the two countries 
bdbre the fourteenth century ex, The earliest Aegean centres, 
even those of Crete, developed later thou those of Egypt and 
Sumer. Hut by 2000 B.c, Crew, at least, had reached such 
brilliance and independence that we must give it a special place. By 
then, as Schaeffer says, 1 it was in many things lining the world. 

Although Sumer had developed further titan Egypt by the end 
of the tourth millennium,- 1 and was soon to win the lead in metal- 
work that she always retained, two or three hundred years later 
Egypt had already taken lint place in sculpture and monumental 
architecture. This is not due only to the excellent stone m Egypt. 
The Sumerians had ingenious, inventive, scientific minds. The 
Egyptians were the greater artists. The Cretans, some centuries 
later still, were challenging Sumerian metallurgy and assuming 
the leadership in ceramics. 

The third millennium, then, is a period of advancing cultures, 
A certain change comes over history when, at the be ginning of the 
second, Anatolia is conquered by new Indo-European races, the 
Hi Kites and the H unites, and a related people, the Kassitcs , 
threaten and finally conquer the Sumerians and Semites of 
Mesopotamia. The civilised world becomes wider but more 
stagnant, md the familiar oriental despotisms occupy lands 
subjected a millennium earlier to the busy conflicts of traders from 
small kingdoms and cities, Crete retained its enterprise for a few 
more centuries. But its culture, with that of its apparent off¬ 
shoots, suffered a scries of blows, and had disappeared by about 
rtoo B.c, the beginning of the Iron Age. Egypt and Mesopotamia 
continued, their real creative age long past, until the days of 
classical Greece. 

Ugiihik-Of III [Pans, 1939), p. 53. Woolley now 21 tribute, me 
leaning of the bier Crcmi polices, nmably ihe 4 fret use of ccineni* and 
the fttHDcsj roibc North Syrian Kiofdotn of Ysrf&imd [uxAFi^trrft 
kmgdtmv, pp. 76-7 )h It a! Crete bud already developed much of in 
cbaraacrisdc d^UkAtion when U Impimcd thetr foreign sdcii. 

" See Childe, p, 23#. The Ruyal Tombs at Ur, With thetr filigrecd 
have now ro be dated probably a* hie its hx. (Early 
1 Surd Dynasty ; cf, Qtilde, p r 1511. So in mctidhiEg? Egypt and Sumer 
were more parly kvd about 3000 b.c. than inis ai ant time believed 
(see 1 c.g fcJ Childc, third edition^ p- 128), 
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We have sketched the general picture. But to understand these 
early cultures and their architecture, we must now consider their 
history* in more detail Each has its own flavour, and, moreover, 
is. the generally decadent period lit the end of the second millen¬ 
nium that arise smaller civilisation* in the interstices of their 
predecessors; the Phoenicians, for instance, whose buildings have 
a certain importance- 

In Egypt, successive cultures, culminating in the Gcrzean, 
precede the First Dynasty, the point where written records begin. 
They seem to be stages in the growth of one people. It is hard 
1» believe with H. R. Hall' that the Egyptians were sufficiently 
civilised by 4240 a.e.» 10 devise the distinctive Egyptian Calendar; 
and the hirst Dynasty, of kings from Upper Egypt, seems to have 
united the country only about 3000 ex. 

Trade at once increased, Egypt, as y powerful economic 
entity, could at once secure the import of various luxuries, such as 
cedar wood from By bios un the coast of Syria, As with other old 
oriental empires, the long arm of the king could now protect his 
-.ubjectv irading in distant lauds. Nor had absolute monarchy, 
dial raised the standards of life so miraculous!v in one or two 
generations, yet suffered the moral tarnishing of the next three 
millennia. Indeed, with all its faults, it alone seemed to offer 
the world the chance of improvement, until its prestige was at 
last shattered by a new form of government b the early fifth 
century ex. So the erection and decoration of its palaces and 
official temples engrossed over the ages the labours of it:, subjects. 
But jl was never more welcome nor more powerful than at the 
dawn of Egyptian history. 

Tiiere follow* the Old Kingdom of the Pyramid Builders, with 
!i> capita] at .Memphis, near Cairo, which embraced rhe first six 
dynasties, down to about 2500 b.cA Through most of this period 
die Pharaohs devoted ail their Health and all the skill of their 
architects to ensuring the physical survival for ever of their 
embalmed bodies and their choicest possessions. Their activities 
culminated at Gizeh in the Fourth Dynasty, under Cheops and 


.'JiDimr History , f, p. 25S. For argument; against Halt, 
see now Qulde, p» 4 - ‘ 

’ Egyptian r^tcji are schism, ctiirily established even now before 
1580 a.c Hall, op. of., p. 3371, the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
;," r we have 10 rely on excerpts 6wn M-Hictho, a scribe «r 

lilt century n,v:. + bUpfiEcmcmcJ by dc>ajmcmt much earlier hue 
very FniifTiitmrifTy, 
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Ghcphrcn. By the Sixth Dynasty this great atTcmpt was dearly 
Idling, The most despotic government could neither defeat the 
determination of the tomb-robber* nor make further inroads, for 
the cult of the ever-growing numbers of royal md noble deed, 
on the starved and depleted labourers. Before its inevitable col¬ 
lapse, the Old Kingdom had sunk to entrusting the safety of the 
dead to magical sentences—the so-called Pyramid Texts. 1 Mover 
again was building, or even painted decoration* to reach the scale 
and disability that distinguish the work of the Old Kingdom. 
Nor was any later age to alter at all seriously the types and omons 
it Iiad set. The Middle Kingdom, erected towards 2000 b.c. on 
the rains of the Old* but with a new capital, Thebes (the modem 
Kamak and Luxor)* some four hundred miles up the Nile from 
Memphis* is distinguished for the classical purity of its language 
and the delicacy - of iti frescoes and jewellery. Its few extant 
buildings show good design and workmanship, but nothing to 
rival the Old Kingdom, It lasted also 4 shorter time, for the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties only* and at the end* perhaps 
during the eighteenth century b.c* was disastrously cut short by 
the Hyksos. mysterious conquerors from Asia. Who these were 
and why they left so little but hatred behind them in Egypt* we 
may begin to sec if vre trace Asiatic history to this point. 

We can cstahEhh no dynastic synchronisms in the early history 
of Mesopotamia before about 2350 b + c* when Sargoo of Akkad 
established his rule over all the cities of Sumer. A connected 
narrative begins only about zzoo n,C* with the great dynasty of Ur 
We arc ignorant not from any lack, but from a bewildering 
complexity, of records T Before 2350 B.C* we find numerous 
cities, Lt, Eritiu, Lagash, Umma* Kish md others, all important* 
all independent and all constantly struggling for power and profir. 
Thu,:., although the script punched on day tablets had already 
reached to classical form by 3030 b.c. s the dues art too numerous* 
their dynasties coo short on an average no more than ico yean), 
their annals too biased, their catastrophes and internal revolutions 

! These text* 4re considered it some length by Breasted* ftetigim mid 
Thk> 4 £ht in Aficttnt Jsfeypj ..London* 1912}. They fcliow the com- 
plcriiy and occaMiml sublimity of Egyptian thought og ihc world of the 
dead, 

• Of ihe numerous ■iomewliai conflicting chronologies iiuempted by 
modem scholar* for all these early dviliMitkm s t have found that of 
L. Dclaponv {/,* prwkc -Orient Aswrifur d'.iri'i, 193®)) very convenient. 

l : or syndinmisnih rf culture* before tt.i the table yo Qiilde, 
pp. i$2 -2n s a at proem indiipeniible. 
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too frequent and complicated anti their vast ruins 1 * 3 too little 
explored co allowus more than a few partial glimpses. Moreover, 
the Elamites* living in the modern Persia, were always ready, at 
the first sign of weakness to overrun and disorganise the whole 
country. 

When* at the end of Sumerian independence and creativeness 
(about 2100 B^,) ? the priestly scribes of Ism attempted to co¬ 
ordinate the chronicles of the cities, they did their work so badly 
that we can crust h in little except, perhaps, the sequence of names 
within single dynasties. 1 ’ We do know that they include some 
historical names in die very early dynasties of their list. The 
so-adied f archaic 1 period, from the earliest of these iti the 
greai dynasty of Ur (2^00 B,c) s probably lasted about 700 
years, 

Bm great* civilised dynasties much older still had disappeared 
entirely from memory by 2100 E,c. Queen Shubaid of Ur* for 
Instance, whose death-pit evinces such ghoulish artistry, was 
apparently forgotten as early as the First Dynasty' of Ur/ not long 
after 2500 ttX + Archaeologists can now trace the emergence of 
Mesopotamia, with very few gaps, from its original savagery, and 
have named each successive stage of its culture from the site where 
it was first identified. 

The oldest of all is the rustic culture of M ‘Ubaid* called after 
the famous site near Ur and remarkable for the beauty of m 
painted hand-made pottery. Ie is followed by another phase first 
recognised at Uruk (the Biblical Erech)* from which date the first 
monumental temples, the putter’s wheel and the earliest sealed 
accounts* 1 he succeeding Jcruder N r asr culture, attested through¬ 
out lower Mesopotamia, achieves such building triumphs as the 

1 Woolley, on p r 1 of his Royal Ccmaoy fLondcai, 1934}- calculated 
that Ur alone, in 2000 a.c., must have had 500,000 inhabitant. The 
sine of Kish h five miles long [Langdun, Ki*h t IV • Phris T 4), p. 3), 
Frankfort has lately tried to deflate the figures for ihc papulation of 
higner. S« Child*. p 16H. 

- Even here they apparently omitted some names. Thus Woolley 
louitd [he tablet of King A-Armip&dda, von of M c-j- Amvi p adda, in rhe- 
ternpk at AJ 'Ubasd of ihc First Dynasty of Ur. But the 3 sin lists 
know only tile lalter name. Sec Childe, third cdiijon, p. 16 . T he 
fourth edition, p. io, somewhat telescopes these particulars* 

3 ^ }t '>°ly had burial customs by then changed completely* bur her 
grave was then bidden from view by the stray burial > of commoneri 
above iL See Woolley, Rpyat Cmmo* pp i<-i6 (bm I am not sure 
how far hi* arguments are altered by the deflation of ihe Tac*-,— Set 
above* p. n. 2,;. 
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Temple of AJ *Ubaid It immediately precedes 3 the earliest 
king$ whose ate found in the hit* lists* and ha* possible 

links with the Get ?.cm pha<r id Egypt, likewise the immediate 
predecessor of written history,' At its end occurred a widespread 
flood* 1 and the semi-historical, or 1 archaic s 5 phase began about 
30tx5 BrC.j, perhaps with the dynasty of Kish* For the written 
history of its seven centuries we still depend chiefly on the monu¬ 
ments discovered by the French 4 at Lagash id Sumer and at Susa T 
the capital of the Elamites, w ho stored there the Sumerian trophies 
they had carried off. 

In the ‘archaic* age, the Sumerians reached their zenith as on 
industrial people. Sumer had no mitumJ wealth except in com, 
bitumen used as momr* and a coarse alluvial day good for nothing 
but bricks. Pahn-m*es were too small and rare for any use 
except as cores of small decorative columns. The few lumps of 
limestone found near Ur kid a limited usefulness. So Sumer had 
to pay for all her raw materials with manufactured goods., and to 
build up reserves of capital in special storehouses—the temples* 5 
Her pnests w etc kings, her cities theocracies j and temples 
were to remain the banks of the world down to at least the 
Hellenistic Age. As the metallurgical centre of the world, she 
discovered inlaying, soldering, filigree* hronziM^tmg by are 
perdue md the use of oxidised metals as a coloured coat for terra- 
cona toof-rcvetmciits. 0 The sdcace of hydraulics* especially 
drainage* was* ofeoar*e T well understood. 

A remarkable early culture much farther north, at Tdl Halaf and 
Arpachiyaha near Aleppo, perhaps anticipated Sumer in some of 
these discoveries Bud even in rhe first serious architecture,"' but i$ 
difficult to date; and the legends of Gilgamesb, like the records of 
Sargon of Akkad, show that in the third millennium it waft Sumer 

! speaking ardiaeoIogkaDy, of course, from the sequence of types of 
unifacEs, As we saw, at L-r the dynasty of rile Royjl Tomb* had been 
forgotten it the rime of the rulers corresponding to the 'First Dynasty of 
L r f 1 near the beginning of the Ishi list*. 

7 See above* p. 6 T 

J CMJde> p. 136. 

4 Their disooveriea form iJw basi* for most of Kins, Hi it my of Sumer 
&trf Akkad (London* i £toj h still valuable as a reconstruction of the period 
half covered by the irin liat. 

5 Qiildc* p. 124 . 

* See ft. Demiingcl* La Frier hmtque *ftaris, l£ 32 )+ p. yS. 

" Ifca beautiful pottery canEmponry with Al 'Ubpid* the first 

Sumerian epoch of ohz and yer it wm already building large mud domes* 
l & feet in diameter* on stone ground - courses. fSte nlso be low* p. £ 1 T n, 4. ) 
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that exploited the cedars of Amumib in north Syria, and even the 
merchandise of Anatolia.* Very only, a bo* she sent out colonies, 
notably to Aster, the nucleus of the later Assyria, A shon, clean¬ 
shaven people, naked to the waist and draped below this in a tong 
quilted skin, the Sumerians are unmistakable on all the monu¬ 
ments of the rime in the regions they controlled 

The resentment of the exploited foreigners md Lhc internal 
disputes of Sumer began about 1400 ex. id produce their effects. 
The half-submerged Semites of Mesopotamia asserted themselves, 
with Sargou of Akkad as their champion, and began to oust 
S umerian from the inscribed monuments. His dynasty was short¬ 
lived and followed by renewed Sumerian leadership under the 
great kiugr* m Ur, and the culmination of Sumerian sculpture 
under Gudeii of l .agasli (c 2200 ax.}. But soon after—before 
2050—A'hur asserted her freedom, md u liulc tatcr still a dynasty 
of Semitic Amarites* now established at Babylon, conquered 
Sumer and Akkad and Turned them into Babylonia. In codifying 
the laws, the Amoriic King Hammurabi gathered the fast harvest 
of Sumerian civilisation, and after his dynasty a long barren 
period began. 

The state of Asia Minor in the third milknnsum h still obscure 
to u% and was probably back ward. About 2050 b.c. we find small 
^cooccsskms' of Assyrian traders there* exploiting the local 
principal ides and protected by ihe power of ihe Assyrian king. 
One such * concession 1 was the famous Kamm of Kanes h. By 
commit, the Aegean coast seems to have enjoyed the dawn of a 
native dvilisarion f to judge from ihc remains of Early Mtnoan 
Crete and the second city of Troy, 2 Nor was the Cretan culture, 
then m its Middle Minoan phase, hntmipted, like the Egyptian 
and Baby Ionian, by liie northern invaders of c. 1700 bx. 

About that time a group of partly Aryan peoples, represented 
by the Brakes, Hurritcs and Kasritcs, already, as Woolley has 
shown, in possession of Aleppo and Ahhkh in north Syria, 
transformed Asia Minor and overran Babylonia, where they 
fount!ed the long-lived but ignoble Kassitv Dynasty, Egypt, too, 

! L. Dckponcj J.,m Himut Paris, ^30:, pp 3^ if. and Stj 
lasonard WikjIIcv, A F^rgmeH KittxJwh p, 2£, 

Crete may hare derived some ekmenu fri.-ni the oiliurc 

Arpadu^h Mid Tell Hataf memloned above ■ p. %), The Haitian 
denwo circEt- howenrr, thought by some to be anteVlorv of the Body 
Miruiau. were not nrpukhral See M. E. L, Malfewan and J C Rojic, 
Prdtktimz Assyria 1 Oxford, 1935)* p. 34. 
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after tile Middle Kingdom* collapsed before them, \Ve cm 
probably iec here the first sensational success of hardy mountain- 
ccr ^ over ancient but effete civilisations, a success repeated by 
Persia and Maccdon Jarcr, 1 Bui only the Hktites erected a strong 
and lasting kingdom tins time. The Egyptians expelled tiic 
invaders, there called Hyksos, before 1570 &x. 

Meanwhile Crete and her possible trading outposts* the port^ 
of Ugaiit and Alakikh in Syria (the Iasi named under a new 
dynasty), continued their brilliant progress, with merely local 
and temporary setbacks. Transforming aU that they borrowed 
imm Egypt and Asia, the Cretans now core red the Late Minocn 
phase and made iheir influence strongly felt, from 1600 a.c. on- 
wards, in some Favoured comers of the Aegean world.-' notably 
Mycenae and Tnyns + Grtar roads, carried over bridges and 
causeways, began to radiate from these Greet centres, as already 
ft™ Cnossus, the Cretan capital. Cxdc now led the world in 
ceramics, rivalled in hydraulic science the Sumerians of 1,000 
years bclbrc and emulated In the minor arts die masterpieces of 
Middle Kingdom Egypt, Even her mysterious overthrow, c, 
1400 ex., did little immediate Jumn to the mi of the culture she 
had led, which developed steadily for another two centuries. 

By 1400 b,c we see a new international balance of power The 
Kastfhcs had become Babylonian; the Hi Hire Kings of Hatmsas 
(Bcghmkol, near the modem .Ankara; had cunsdiduted an 
empire, whose culture seems to owe something, particularly w 
architecture, to its neighbour the Aegean ; while the Egyptians* by 
force: of reaction against the Hyksos, had conquered everything as 
&r as the Euphrates, These were the glorious days of die New 
Kingdom, of Hatshepsut (1501-1479), Thoduncs III (1501- 
1447; and Amenhotcp III (1412-1376)* The shrunken Kingdom 
of Mitanni done remained, of the Horritc nation. The Amaru a 
Tablets, of the earlier fourteenth centime from die archives of 
Amcuhotcp I V Akhnaicm), reveal the diplomatic relations of all 
these powers. For 3 moment, about 1350 fl.c., Egypt weakened, 
demoralised by the famous heresy of Akhnaton. Bur our general 
picture, restored about 1275 H.c: by the treaty of Ramies II and 
the Hittitcs, stays much the same down to 1200 i*e, when the 

1 Xo one lm* dewibed thi* more eloquently ihan Herodotus* 

in the magnificent conclusion ot hss I in fm>; k 

‘Attempt* & pr^em bring made serve only 10 ihme ihr difficulty 
of relating ihc political htaforiift of Mvocnae* Crete nod ihc Svriatj 
uutpuxu. 
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northern set-raiders appeared and heralded the Iron Age, 
Obliterating the .Aegean culture and its Syrian outposts, they 
destroyed the Hittite Empire, overrun Egyptian Asia and. though 
repulsed by Ramoses HI, reduced Egypt itsdf to five centuries of 
exhaustion, broken only by momentary revivals under Sheshonk 
{950 B.c. ) and some Ethiopians (c. 720-66?). As the date of this 
barbarian turmoil exactly coincides with that latex assigned by die 
Greeks to the expedition against Troy, the subject of the great 
Homeric epics, it becomes a nice point to determine whether 
Homer is writing about the last groat Aegean kings of the Bronze 
Age or about their destroyers. 

At the saint: time Assyria became, tor reasons still obscure, a 
strong military power . 1 Hitherto a watch-dog on the frontier, 
she turned wolf. Her first great militarist, Tjglath Pileser I, 
conquered die south-east portion of the turned Hittite Empire 
(1110 B.C.), But, for reasons again obscure, she withdrew once 
more into her shell for another two centuries. These two quiet 
centuries, marked everywhere by an absence of destructive 
empires, arc vital in the history of civilisation. The Semites of 
south Syria, now called Phoenicians, became habituated to jn 
alphabet of the form we now use, with the letters standing for 
radicals, not whole syllables,’ Their neighbours and near 
■datives, the Israelites, developed monotheism 41 the same time. 
Politically, this age left a complex of small states capable of uniting 
and strong enough 10 withstand Assyria until 750 b.c. Even in 
the arts, Syria between noo and 700 has a creative rule of some 
importance. Kow was devised that repertory of decoration, 
common to large buildings and tiny ivories, encountered by the 
new Aegean settlers, the classical Greeks, when, after five centuries 
of obscure growth, they first. lifted their eyes eastward during the 
seventh century b.c. The influence of the larger Syrian buildings, 
known best irom Senjirli and Tell Halaf, passed both east and west. 
A powerful though little-known state, Urartu, arose in Armenia 
at this time, and tyas still troubling Assyria in the eighth century. 

Wc find b am dynasty, tiiat of [>ashc, replacing the Rassite? in 
Babylon a few years before fnSo Bx.), but we L~:inn t>r :inprei3B[ie fhn 
sigtuticafiix of the dosage, 

- Modern discoveries push back this invention, c.g, .11 Ugurit, where 
a Phoenician element wm dearly living in the second millennium, having 
perhaps developed out of Anwritc stock during the third ! see Schaelfer, 
ugftntica. III, p. t5). Bui only now can wednect a generalPhoenician 
cull lire, with a common use of the P hoenician alphabet . 
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According to Sidney Smith, 1 ii was closdy connected not merely 
by pdky but by race mid culture with the Syrian league. He 
traces motifs that originated m cightfe-century Urartu and were 
transferred through north Syriu, ro the infant civilisation of Greece^ 2 
The Assyrians therasdves lifted many features wholesale from 
north Syria. 

But in an age of fighting kingdoms* the military genius of 
Assyria at Inst broke down every enemy, 'flic century from 750 
to 650 is the Assyrian Age. Sennacherib thoroughly sacked 
Babylon. Ashurbanipal not only obliterated Elam, after 2*500 
years* but sacked Thebes itself* the capital of Egypt. As Assyria 
slowly wore herself down, outlying provinces began to shake off 
die yoke, Egypt, passed under a native dynasty from Sais in the 
Delta {666-525 B.c.j, and Asia Minor under Lydians ruling at 
Sardis. Chaldeans from the Persian Gulf were hovering off 
Babylon, ready to seize it at the first moment of Assyrian weakness. 
Elsewhere* the miserable people were invaded by Scyifcs from 
south Russia and slowly conquered by a new Aryan nation, die 
Medes, now 1 occupying the mountains of Armenia and north-west 
Persia* the fcnnei land of Urartu. 

Between 61 1 and 605 the Assyrians were annihilated, fighting to 
the last man, The Medes seized their northern territories, the 
Chaldeans, now established in Babylon, their southern. The 
Babylonians* under therr new regime* set their hands to an exten¬ 
sive, almost feverish restoration of the old cities. In this age 
under Nebuchadnezzar they tested their Iasi real prosperity ; and 
the Near East enjoyed up to 550 B.c, a perfect balance of power 
between Sake Egypt, Lydia, .Media and Babylonia, 

Then a small Aryan power, Persia, which had grown up in the 
derelict centre of Elam and was now under the great Gyrus, 
conquered al1 four states els twenty-five years. Babylon and 
Egypt had now, for all their splendour* no real vitality* for they 
had each suffered several millennia uf priesthood and bureaucracy, 
Cyrus's conquest of this area offers obvious parallels to the Arabs 1 , 
twelve hundred years later. The Medes, as near relations of ihe 
Persians, retained a privileged place in the new empire* Only 
once* m the death of Cyrus's son, Cambyses* were they ro give the 

1 In the Aitfiqutmtf Jmtrrjatr 1942. pp* tf r 

: Clearly coo eitrSy* ihia* for Greek qixhjircturtri But theft k q doae 
resemblance between the early Greek Golonmi w Neandria and unities 
of fumirinx dial the expat* attribute to Urartu. 
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Persians trouble. Darius, who then reconquered the empire for 
Persia, enforced his own control, organised the lands in satrapies, 
each under a Persian nobleman, and improved trade by building 
nn impressive system nf mads. The Persian kings soon found 
Babylon a more central and convenient town than their native 
towns, Susa and Pctscpofis, near the south-east fringe of their 
empire. However, they relumed co these for the summer months, 
and held some of their most colourful levees in the pavilions 
erected there by foreign or subject craftsmen. Simple-minded 
soldiers, they proved unequal* except in Palestine, to fostering die 
cultures of these dying lands. Even before the next conquest of 
Asia, by Alexander the Great (330 b.c.;, the irrigation of Sumer 
was becoming too difficult, and Ur of the Chaldees, after over 
three thousand years of history, whs almost as deserted as it is 
today. 1 


Hit lBt«l ublrt ImuwTi fn;m b’fn doted U> iht twelfth year of 
iiiltixurj dcr the (jrreai ’A-w>Uey ? fiiyal j>„ y:_ 
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EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE 


O F ail these civilisations, Egypt hah an architecture the 
raosi homogeneous, the meal imposing and the lortgest- 
JiwJ. Indeed* ft survived the conquest bv the Persians 
under Cambyscs in 525 a c., and even that by Alexander two 
centuries later* to blossom once more under Macedonian Greek 
krngs, the Ptolemies. Even after the suicide of Cleopatra, the 
last Ptolemy, in 30 a.c, it presented many of its forms as late as 
the reign of Diocletian ( a.i>, 2S4-305; So strongly liad it resisted 
outside influences that the Ptolemaic temples arc indistinguishable, 
at irom those of a thousand years before. \Vc Like it 

then, m its entirety before the arch!Lectures of all other earlv 
peoples. J 

F.g> T t ™n-^is of wo parts. Upper Egypt, the last five hundred 
indes of the Nile Valley, and Low er Egypt, the delta of the river 
a nearly equilateral triangle of alluvium on a side about one 
hundred miles long, and with the apex at Memphis [Cairo) Its 
earliest buildings were of reeds and mud, the shapes of which the 
stone temples fairly faithfully copy. 'Hicre was little ram to fear 
over most of the country. Like the Greek, the Egyptian technique 
ot building exports’ rather badly. 4 

The existing monuments give a rather lopsided view of the 
Ancient Egyptians. The flimsy booths and bouquets of everyday 
!!c ’ trom which they drew the dementi of their architecture’ ure 
known, of course, only from frescoes.' Even rovd palaces are 
now hardy known, apart from foundations at d 'Amama and 
Memphis and the small apartments and banqueting halls of stone 
found once or twice attached to stone temples. Moreover, the 
Jtmupj floods and the fellaheen have destroyed aU ancient cities, 
such as Sais and Bute, in the zone of cultivation, while the accumu¬ 
lation of silt, by raising the level of the Kile, has led to the flooding 
and otten the destruction of buildings such as Karmk, once high 

F. ? tfSS£S8Si cgtfad, d ‘Anwnu. S« Frankfort, 

" r ' Vchmn i Uauian, 1929,, j bdmiful book. 
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aad dry in the desert. 1 The temples of the Middle Kingdom at 
Deit-d'Eaiuin, Karnak and Luxor were pillaged or entirely re¬ 
built in the New Kingdom*- few of whose mynarchi respected 
the work even of their own dynasties.- 1 Ramuses II is notorious 
for the number of build mgs he destroyed, or appropriated by 
setting bis cartouche upon them. One may compare conditions 
in modem Buraia, where it is meritorious to cieci bur not to 
conserve, or in Renaissance Rome. 

Nevertheless, the great religious buildings, on which the 
Egyptians had set their heart, still show fairly enough the values 
they placed highest. As Champuliion said, 'No people, cither 
ancient or modern, have had a national architecture at once so 
sublime m scale, so grand in expression, and so free from littleness 
as that of the ancient Egyptians.’ They have Jeff monuments far 
surpassing in size and magnificence those of any other race of 
monarchy the Roman Emperors not excepted. That they achieved 
so much is due largely to the brute force that their numbers and 
perfect organisation made possible. Bur it is their yearning for 
persona! immortality that alone explains their architecture. 


I. THE OLD KINGDOM 

The vast monuments of the Old Kingdom, all sepulchral, cover 
an area on the west side of the Nilc about fifty mile* long and over 
two miles broad. 4 They are of two kinds: royal tombs, or 
pyramids, and private tombs, or mastabas— an Arabic word, 
meaning a platform used as a scat. Each kind contains a chamber 
for the embalmed bodies, or mummies, of the dead, whose cult 
required a sumptuous room tor their comfort in the future life 
and a place for worship and offerings, The Egyptians generally 
preferred to place their tombs m the western desert with its wide 

; Tht floods penetrate the porous stunt and leave salts inside the 
column* upon cvapoatkia A trench 7 metres deep has now been dug 
round the num group of Templet, at Karruk Sec t Jarkc and ELrigelbach 
PP : 69 fT, 

' Sec, c.t;., Navilk, Dnr-jl-titrfwn. VI .190^’, p, IS; Jcquier, TempUi 
Memphim tt Thtboim : Pari*, itjzo., PI 10. 

' An exception is the Mommy Temple of Scti I at Abydos, 
largely for the worship of mudi older kings and aligned on a taadinxik 
guiding it to their tombs. Sec Petrie, in CaulfciJd, The Temple of the 
Kim;, i London, 1902}, p. 14. 

L ” ‘ rhe pyramid field extends from Abu R<swash in the north lu Lahun 
m ihc !-outh. a distance of about fifty miles.' See M. A. Murray, 
Hgypiiatt Templet < London, 1931 ), p. 4 , 
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plateau of limestone; and from nearly the beginning we find royal 
temple?) among the most beautiful ever built in Egypt, some for 
worship and some for embalming, to the east of the pyramids. 
The passage to the tomb chamber is itself always from the north. 
In the temples in each case were die famous portrait-statues, 
intended lo house ihc souls of the dead, should die mummies be 
destroyed. The py ramids themselves can hardly be said to possess 
architectural pretensions, but are, alter all, the Largest and oldest 
structures of civilised times. 

Masiabas, of course, arc far more numerous than pyramids, 
and duster around them. At Gizch they form whole streets 
kid out at right angles by the royal architect . 1 'they vary 
greatly in size—many of die examples published by Reisner 
exceed too fete in length—and present 3 simple version in stone 
of the older, larger and more complicated royal masrabas of mud- 
bnck found under the first three dynasties. These private 
mas tabus often have no attached chambers, merely niches for 
offerings, although in the Fourth Dynasty cemetery at Gizch, as 
Reisner shows, the attached chamber was still the rule. Space 
could be found for an offering-chamber, or* chapel \ in the thick¬ 
ness of the actual mastaba, normally a vestibule containing the 
1 side’, a pillar set in the wall and the centre of the cult of the dead. 
The side is often of a harder stone than the rest, and represents 
a closed doot and an open window above, through which the dead 
man is often seen feasting with his wife. Corresponding appar¬ 
ently to the diiung-room door in an ordinary house, it ‘contains in 
a small space everything indispensable to die dead man. It not 
only allows him to enter and leave his underground domain, but 
assures him subsistence by its position over the table of offerings 
and often by the list of victuals it contains. A sort of picture, an 
open window on to the interior, shows him feasting in his tomb. 
In addition, prayers and formulae secure him a place dose to the 
gods of the dead. His name, carved in large characters, recalls 
the old function of the side in marking the grave; while the 
enumeration of his titles perpetuates his career upon earth.*- 

The other walls of the vestibule are often decorated with 

1 For mambas see, above ah, Reisner, Giza Stovpahc, I /Cambridge 
' M&&/, 1943 . Thuir dements imd ihe &m^es of thrir eonstnudaon arc 
given on pp. 29 ST. 

: Jcqiiier T Murntd d'Artk uttvgu ttfyptiatnt :'Farii p *024), p- 356. He 
is more plausible than L Qipart (Egyptian Art (London, 1923), p, 83). 
who believe* me side to represent a small shrine or booth, 

2—1 
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representations of everyday life, Uic preparation, according to 
Maspcro, of all that went to the dead man's feastJ These Uny- 
rclief pictures of oxen ploughing, of men and women crushing 
grapes, winnowing com, picking flax, or stacking the oops, are 
of the greatest interest, and afford absolutely reliable proof of the 
manners and customs of the people. 2 

Occasionally the vestibule was omitted, when the stele would 
stand in a recess in the outer wall of the mast aha. Ar oilier times, 
a second stele, recessed either in the outer wall or in ihc vestibule, 
recalled the exterior of the dead man's house. It seems to show a 
structure of poles and laths, with decorative trimmings uf wood 
but without the concave * Egyptian 1 cornice. Jcquier 1 even uses 
it as evidence for the vanished coping of the laige, very early 
royal mastabas, distinguished on plan from these mastabas largely 
by the complicated projection^ and re-entrants of their walls 
which would have made an * Egyptian *■* cornice impossible. 

The mummy-chamber lies, immediately below the vestibule 
and is excavated in the rods. It is approached by' a vertical shaft, 
generally 40 feet deep, cut both through the solid rock and the 
actual mas tuba. The structure above ground contained behind 
the vestibule and at right angles to it one or more waJJed-up 
passages, or serdabs, each with one or more statues, sculptured 
‘doubles' of the deemed intended to house his soul should his 
mummy be destroyed. 


Mastabas arc sometimes square, more often oblong in plan, 
□re flat topped and have sides battered at an angle of about 75 
degrees, like the sides of early Step-pyramids '. Their coxmrac- 
tioti is very solid. In fact, the walls generally covet a greater 
area than all the inner rooms, The origin of the type in piles of 
mud brick is ubvUms, and we can now trace its development in 
the royal mamba* of the first three dynasties (see Fig. 4) 
Each of there was a large, oblong, indented building set down 
inside a precinct wall, between which and their own mam- 
buttressed outer feces are found the bodies of slaves and tuamah , 

1 of Egyptian ArJiatology London. j8g 5 ), tm. I2 ,_. 

- nie same may he viid of most Egyptian relief of melt tea ** rh, 
burden 01 proof cmainly reus on iAigrl^h, when, to fit his ih«ti« 
on the ubehsks, he denies that the famous reliefs of Hatshepsut at Deii 
el-B^wn (i« bdow, p. 37) (riv_- 4 tm,- pkture ,.f ih«r transport ' See 

* **” MSR - G, “" Uc - “SSKwi? 

"■ '=■ 0 *"- <*• « X, ,ho„, Th « 
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sacrificed to serve the king in the next world—in (hose early tiavs 
the priests had not discovered the efficacy of pictures. The 
earliest of all contained 3 large room for the king, with smaller 
moms around it, probably for more victims. The whole was made 
inaccessible to the mourners above, who had no chapel, only some 
niches between the buttresses of the masiaba. Only in the Third 
Dynasty were stairs provided to cite burial chambers. 1 

A king of die same dynasty, Zoser, erected the fir.1 pyramid, at 
Sakkara. It consists of a 
very high and attenuated 
masiaba core, rectangular on 
plan, with a series of dimin¬ 
ishing accretions on all sides, 
and so presents the mislead¬ 
ing appearance of a senes 
of superimposed masiabns. 

At Mcdum, however, some 
accretions have fallen away, 
thus revealing the true 
5 tincture. The cores of later 
pyramids, even down to the 
Fifth Dynasty, arc built in 
tire same way; for instance, 
in the Pyramid of Sahure at 
Abusir (sec Fig. 5), where 
the sloping external faces in 
the style of Gizch form, 
structurally speaking, a mere 
coairng for a building [ike 
Sakkara. The exterior was o s io » 

thus transformed from a step Fig, 4 Egyptian Mnstatm. 

pyramid to a true pyramid, 

probably to satisfy- the sun-worshippers’ The sacred Benben 
Stone, a meteorite supposed to have fallen from the sun and 
Jong worshipped at Heliopolis, must have had the shape of a 

. As at l aritban- See Fig, 44 i>f Cliildt ■ thir l edition!, fjvm whom t 
my account of royal masmbas. The mastaba of Hu r-Aha ftihildt, 
fourth edition, Fig 43'! is generally similar. but with the burial shnfr 
bebw the small ram*. 

Rchfuytt jtiJ Thsmght n? Aticicfit Hgypr -London, 

FP - J- ff- The exinuirdinar, eunsimction of the core was apparently 
paralleled in At least one Flainitc ziggurat — see below, p. 61, 
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pyramidion and wa;, copied in die divine apex of even; obelisk. 
The continuous sloping bides of the new form of pyramid 
persuaded the builder* to adopt 4 square ground plan, instead 
of the rectangle of Sakkara. 

We see, then, that the pyramidal shape, at first sight so obwous 
and primitive, in tact results from a long and tortuous develop¬ 
ment. We must be careful which architectural forms we take for 
granted. 

The developed pyramid contained a tomb chamber with 
entrance shaft on the north side, and had on its east side a temple 
for offerings to the dead, a processional causeway from the 
Nile for the dead Pharaoh,a landing-stage and, beside this, a temple 
for the embalming. The pyramid group of Zoser at Sakkara is 



Fig. s Pyramid of Sahurc, Abusir; crow-section. 


still primitive. The limestone he used, which remained the 
normal building material of the Old and Middle Kingdoms, per¬ 
mitted safe spans no greater than 9 feet. 1 The arch was, of course, 
unknown in this stone architecture, an affair of vertical posts and 
horizontal lintels entirely; and the early dynasties resorted, for 
their larger beams, only to granite quarries, notably those of Sycae 
(Assuan). Zoserand his famous architect Imhotep 1 were noL yet 
competent to use stone a$ hard as granite. So we find in their 
work half-columns engaged to the short ends of remarkable, 
closely spaced piers crossing the axis of the building (see PI 1). ’ 

1 Clarke ,inj EngeLbach* p. 9. 

1 For whose cmwr see J B. Ilrnty, Imhotep (Oxford. 1925), 
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SJie visible joints of \hc masonry are very Imc, bin the wort 
behind is coarse and rough. The Egyptian never devised a 
proper bond^ and seem seldom to have used a mason** square 1 
bdbre Greek limes. Zoseris masons apparently fitted each stone 
to its neighbour by reputedly lifting and dripping it as they made 
the wall, Thdr blocks are s mall s imitating mud-bricks; bui ihe 
thin Egyptian mortar* intended chiefly to distribute the load 
during setting, has already appeared at Sakkara. 

I he oldest true pyramid on a square base is at Medum, But 
“we hasten to the most famous, the three of the Fourth Dynasty 
at Gizeh, built tor Kings Cheops, Chcphren and Mycerinus. 
Their masonry is unmemirably superior to that of Sakkara. 
Hscept tor the tomb chamber and the corridors which lead to it, 
they are solid, and were faced with limestone or granite, the latter 
being used for the ground-course of the second pyramid and the 
lower portion of the third The facing blocks arc trapezoids of 
great size ? and were bid with horizon ul beds; the lace of each 
block being worked to the required angle and then polished. The 
accuracy' with which the pyramids were set our appears con¬ 
spicuously in the Grant Pyramid of Cheops, Its mean length at 
the base is 755 8 feet, and the difference between its longest and 
shortest sides about S inches* The height of this pyramid h 
4^1-4 feet, and the angle of the easing 1 y the horizon is 51 decree* 
yz minutes, which is about the usual sIopc 7 although all the 
examples vary slightly, 2 

1 he ruling principles on which the pyramids were erected were 
everlasting durability and eternal secrecy. The entrance to each 
was carefully concealed * the body was hidden away, and special 
care was taken to guard against 113 discovery and profanation. 
These precautions have proved vain ; and hardly a pyramid exists 
which hits not been entered and rifled. No decoration is to be 
found inside, although in most instances the mummy chamber and 
the corridor arc lin ed with carefully finj shed stone. \\ c know from 
ihe contemporary tomb ot Queen Hetcp-Hercs how r sumptuously 

1 Hun Apparently existed hi t in the New Kingdom. Se?c Clarke juJ 
^ugelbachi Fig. 264. 

r pfasim I have aorttcicd my dlmesukuis from Clarke and 

r - In 5 have made various MUggcsticins, all resting 

net liHcrmce alone,, on the way the F^ptumti obtained true right Angles 
toy sighting nkmg the line* of u gnomon and ranting ic through jRo 
ue^recs < and a kvaj site (by temporarily Uoodistf the ground ah*! obtaining 
equal depths at many ^itcrad pchns belo w the surface of t he wmr). 
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some chambers could be furnished, 1 * 3 4 But the dead king was 
sill], it seems, supposed to lake pleasure less in the pictured 
scenes of his past life than in the mcgaliihic nobility of liis sur¬ 
roundings. Even the offering temples of the Fourth Dynasty 
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Fig 6 The Great Pyramid. 

X s First i'ltwnbcr. 

a « Second Qmdcibcr 

3 =■ Final Chtnuhef. 

4 =■ Great Corridor. 

e *■ Passage (MHlenua r t escape 

ir =r Ak-nham, 

t - Main Edtnmcc to Pyramid. 

A = Otto* rising of Pyramid. 

ft = Fhml Chamber > [onjriitadiiial^^GiofL 

C ~ Finn! Chamber, cross *■ s?diim 

* The reconstnicted fumitorc is jbnwn In ihc Cairo Museum, For 
illustration* of some pfetc* see Sir H !">. Rosi, 771=: Arr^f Ogypi through tht 
Aifn London, 193 0, pp 1*6-17, The new disco verier this spring 
11954 ? 31 Snkkara imd Gizeh wfcU pretunuhly throw a flood of new light 
tin this rubied- 
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look severe compared with htcr works. Sue as laic 3s die Middle 
Kingdom the burial chamber of Amen e mb er ill in hi* pyramid 
at Hawara is a monolith with an internal hollow 22 feel long, 8 feet 
wide and 6 feet high 1 The sarcophagi too are plain. Ail this is 
in great contrast with the pictured corridor* and elaborate sarco¬ 
phagi of Pharaohs of the New Kingdom,, of which we possess a 
noble example in the Somite Museum. We tend to forget that 
Egyptian religion and burial customs evolved considerably during 
the centuries. 

The corridor and chamber were probably built in one piece 
before the rest of the core* The chamber has a different position 
in each pyramid. In the third it is excavated in the rock* some 
33 feet beneath the lowest course of stone j whereas in ibe Great 
Pyramid the present chamber is placed about one-third of the 
height of the building above ground level (see Fig. 6) r But this 
pyramid contains two earlier, abortive chambers, the first below 
ground, the second about halfway between the ground and the 
final chamber. 2 Such changes of plan are not unusual in pyramids. 

Elaborate, though primitive, precautions were taken to protect 
the corridor* and chamber from the heavy of masonry 
above. In the Great Pyramid the final chamber;, 17 feet wide and 
twice ft* long., has the tiers of lintels over it 3 with a space between 
each pair, and above these huge lintel stones slope upwards and 
butt against one another in order to throw the weight to its sides. 
The corridor is roofed 011 the 4 corbel 1 principle; each stone course 
projects very slightly beyond that immediardy below it, thus 
gradually diminishing die width, until the openi ng at the top is 
sufficiently narrow to be spanned by lintels/ 1 

Of the offering temple attached to this pyramid tittle but the 
flour survives. Ey contrast, the Second Pyramid, of Chephren* 
retain* much of its original setting, planned, unlike the congeries of 
coum and parage* at Sakfcm, by one great architect, the earliest 
in history whose character still stands out (sec Fig, 7). Above 
the landing-stage stand* the Gnat Sphinx, representing the king 
htmsdf as the sun on guard over his pyramid. Carved from a 

1 See Peine,. KahtWi at id Havutra {Ldndum, 1890), p, The 

nxjf i> a tepar^ic block . 

The rtecond l ufien Wrongly cillcd the Queen'? Chamber, But 
^uircrti and pnncegrei, we now know, were never buried in the pyramid 
vf the Idtn*, ts hi in ?-cparjSc nmalt pvramiik on iti eastern side isforwien 
I owe to Mr Alan Rowe). 

- The ben piLiure nl this in itfll probably that in Napuleun'i £kvpt 
l. Vnt, V, VI XIII 
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jutting rock some 66 feet high, it is the mightiest of many similar 
composite forms executed at alt periods of Egyptian arc, 1 
Mistaken, centuries latex* for Hannaehis the Sun-God T it was 



1 Far the benefit af readers unBimilkr with indent mythologies ^ne 
may observe ijmi a sphinx is a human-headed lion, j sireij, -i hum4n- 
hwlcd bird, a gryphm, a blend of * Lon and an tragic, These are 
cdfmnoti to the mythology of Greets and the Ancient Eait. Bui dxc 
Egyptians wens further and endued their greater gods with -minus forms 
— a praetke which, if prevalent in Early Greece, survives, in cksdcd 
limes only hi u few literary' epithets. 
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given a -.mall temple between its paws and a second, larger*temple 
to I he east. Beside the Sphinx is the famous Granite Temple* its 
xwo entrances guarded by sphinxes of their own. Here Chcphrcn 
was embalmed on his way to the tomb. The T-shaped plan 
comprises a long antc-dbuapeJ of two aisles and a main chapel of 
three aisles. The pillars* as in the cmitemporaiy tanple of Osiris 
at Abydos, are rectangular monoliths of red granite* and arc 15 fed 
high? without oapiiak or bases. They support a plain red granite 
architrave of comparable blocks. The enclosing walls arc faced 
internally with red granite* and the ceding was entirely of gran he 
slabs (see PI. 2). The lighting was originally indirect and subtle* 
by vertical wells hollowed in the thickness of the walls and 
suddenly turning ai right angles into the temple- Colossal green 
dioritc statues of Chephrcn, about the severest and noblest work 
of the Old Kingdom* stood one between each pair of pillars. 
Fragments of nine are known. This contrast of dark green and 
dark red resembles little in later classical architecture. The 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae affords a limited parallel. North- 
west of the ante-chapd begins the causeway 10 the pyramid^ 1 
600 yards long anJ flanked originally by the royal bark and the two 
solar barks meant to accompany Chephrcn on bis voyage with the 
sun ip tlse realms of the blessed. Before the cast front of the 
pyramid are remains of the offering temple, where worshippers 
collected for the cult of the dead king, Much larger than the 
Granite Temple* ii contained a long rectangular vestibule, a 
square colonnaded court and inner shrines, separated by engaged 
pillars with attached statues of the king, of the type known in later 
examples as 1 Osirid \ In 1 Osirid * pirn, the statues are in variably 
attached 10 the fronts of pillars and carved from the same blocks. 
Under the New Kingdom they represent the Pharaoh ns thins, 
God of the Underworld. In the plan of this temple, we see 
already the long approach* the colonnaded vestibule and court 
and the inner shrine familiar to m ill scores of later Egypt ion 
temples* but seldom so nobly laid out as here. 

But the simple sublimity of this early architecture wa$ to give 
way in the nest dynasty to an of a more ordinary kind. In the 
offering tempk of Sahurc at Abusir die columns of the court have 
dattylifutm capitals of palm-leaves Fig, 23 (i)), the oldest 

known,- and the walls are covered with pointed reliefs of corpulent 

1 JcquJfT, Ttmpkt (Pam, 1920)1 l J l- a. 

' Ibid ., PL 5, 2 ; Caparu p. 67 aid PL XL 
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tribute-beared, so-called 1 Nilft”, in procession. Out may admit 
ilicit ornament;!L purpose was secondary. Hut the change is 
lamentable. The pyramids l w> are now more attuned. Several 
centuries after Cheops, the exhaustion of the people, the failure of 
the endowments and the unwise grant of lands to the nobles 
were to bring down die Old Kingdom in ruin. 

2. THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 

Power now shifts to Thebes, and under the Eleventh Dynasty 
wc can discern the beginnings of the great national temples in 
the Theban plain and the royal tombs and temples in the gorges 
around the Nile. 

Some tombs, notably at Abydos, arc still pyramidal, but small 

and steep and of crude 
brick (see Fig. S). Ex¬ 
ternally, they arc only 25 
feet high. 1 Square on plan, 
and sited on die axis of a 
small rectangular enclosure, 
they have a small arched 
porch at ground level, 
attached to the franc of the 
pyramid; and internally two 
chambers, one below and 
one above ground. The 
lower, which had almost straight sides, a segmental tunnel vault mil- 
ring from buck 10 front, and no means of access, is said bv Marietta 
to have contained the mummy, The upper was internally a beehive 
of circular plan and ogival cross-section, built up of corbelled 
brick-courses. The resemblance of these chambers to the beehive- 
tombs of Mycenae’ is probably accidental. They arc a last 
withered, almost rational remnant of the Age of Pyramids, and 
ure soon supplanted by a very different type of tomb* the ‘Groan’, 
perhaps Asiatic in origin. 'Hie most famous are the grottoes at 
Beni Hasan, excavated in difis on the east side of the Nile fsec 
PI, 3}. The fronts are open and resemble porticoes, since por¬ 
tions nf the rock are left standing as columns 10 support the weight 

- F. M&rwile, Absdot, U 1 Paris, PI 66. 

- For which. below, pp. B; if, 

* One thinks of the Cave of .Wadipelnh. bought by Abraham ^ Ou: 
ot ills LunUy See Gen^is *xiiL 
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above. 'Hie tomb:, have in some cases uttc chamber, in others 
two or three, their roofs often supported by rock columns different 
in design froni those of the facade. The roofs arc in many cases 
rot flat but segmental. Since we have just noticed segmental 
brick vaults m the brick pyramids, and true brick arches of man} 
shapes arc found throughout Egyptian history, there seems no 
rioed to follow' the ingenious theory of Choisy tliar the roofs of 
Beni-Hasan copied ceilings of logs laid longitudinally side by side., 
partly supporting one another and thus giving a curve. 1 The 
walk of the chambers are frequently decorated with sculpture 
and painting of a high order, showing that in the new form 
of tomb the old ritual of burial and commemoration largely 
remained. 2 

Of the two kinds of columns, the internal have typical Egyptian 
forms. The shaft rests on a low circular plinth and resembles a 
bundle of lotus stalks tied immediately under the buds, which 
form the ‘ echinus ' of the capital. The other ki nd, at the entrances, 
designed to harmonise with their stern setting, are really piers, 
roughly planed to give eight or sixteen sides, except at the top, 
where j few inches are left square and so form the simplest of 
capitals, flush with the smooth portion of rock above dial acts as 
the architrave. The multangular form is almost as strong as the 
square, but less clumsy, and offers less obstruction to sunlight and 
visitors. 

These rock-cut piers were called by ChampoUion anti other 
early writers 'Proto-Doric’ columns. We shall return to this 
question. 2 We need only note here that, Dei r-d -Bohan excepted, 
they appear on no buildings of the New Kingdom, and so, it seems, 
fell out of fashion nearly a thousand years before the beginning of 
Greek architecture. This argument is not by itsdf absolutely 
conclusive, since the towns of the Delta, the most accessible to the 
Greeks, have now so completely perished. 

Jequicr has traced a few remains at Kamjk. ! but only one temnte 
of the Middle Kingdom substantially survives— the mortuary 

1 (IhoLtv, L'An Us itjfrr Auz la /•£-/wiVks ‘Pans, 1904 - PP. J- 6 . A 
similar curve appear} in stone iffl one of the fust b n t i d i ngs of The Old 
Ki ngd"tu - at Sakkara Roman aruiitc^iure ihowa that the farm is 
noturat both to brick and stone. 

1 These tomb* and ihdr derarutirm have been tneumml and published 
by P. E. dewberry, B*m Hiunn, 1 volt. (Egypt. Exp!, Fund, 1891'. 

' See below 1 p. S4 

* TtmpUi, 1, p, 3. 
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temple of Mentuhetep 1 1 * a king of the Eleventh Dynasty, at Ddr- 
d-Bahari. 1 Standing to the south of the l^ter, famous, temple, it 
was much more carefully constructed. Like its neighbour, it 
formed a series: of terraced colonnades lacing eastwards, the roofs 
of which were reached from below at right angles, by long ramps 
on its central axis. The inner court, however, before the shrine, 
was here quite filled by a small stone pyramid, surrounded by an 
ambulatory several columns deep, but containing no burial 
chamber. The king was possibly buried m the cliffs near by. 
From the westernmost aisle of the ambulatory opened the shrine. 
The architect still employed the square piers and simple archi¬ 
traves of the Old Kingdom. But he already painted the underside 
of his roof slabs with gold stars on a sky-blue field, a convention 
henceforward followed not only in Egypt but on Greek, Roman 
and Byzantine ceilings. 

3> THE NEW KINGDOM 

t.'ndcr the glorious Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties 1580 
1200 n.C.J, Egyptian architecture proliferates. The sandstone 
from the quarries of Silsilah, near Thebes, ignored by the Old 
Kingdom, possibly as too soft, makes practicable the roofing of tar 
larger spans. The hypostyie hall with wider and loftier central 
aisle makes its first appearance. Large pyramids are no longer 
built, but their place in the landscape is taken by the gate-towers 
of ihc temples, erected by similar means,- and almost comparable 
in size—the pair at Kamak, for instance, are 146 feci high, 50 feet 
thick at the base, and 376 feet wide, including the central doorway 
nr pylon. 3 New- forms of temple, like the small peripteral 
pavilion, now appear, and display ingenuity in the harmonisation 
of colonnades with lenv end tiding walls. A king such as Thothmes 
III (effective reign 1479-1447 B.c) who bad had ro fit himself to 
new conditions of life in Asia, relumed to build ai Kamak a stone 
replica of his campaigning tent, or ro cover a small chamber of 
exquisite design with scientific paintings of the plant* he had 
collected. 4 

1 Published by Naviilc, Tht Ekfmth Dynmty Ttinpl,’ of Deir-el- 
Bshari, 3 vols. (Egypt- Expl. fund, 1907^13). 

: See below, pp. 4K ff. 

1 A nmne comir.imly bur inaccurately transferred to die towers, m4 
m modem Jj;.‘ to much baser things—me of the weirds like Odrion 
that at have brought down to our own level. 

* See Murray, . f .if,, p 89. Ji-quict, Trmfhi, 1 , |'i 
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The penalty was paid for all this hurried activity m a certain 
shortsightedness and a carelessness in the craftsmanship. Fragile 
and ephemeral frescoes replaced the hard reliefs and unfading 
colours of the Old Kingdom. The bonding of walk was particu¬ 
larly bad at this time, 3 and the hidden portions of Knrmkand Deir- 
el-Batumi are wretched beyond belief The so-called foundations, 
made of random rabble without mortar and extending for less 
than the width of the wall above (sec Fig. 9), have proved more 
tataJ to the buildings than even the Copts or Assyrians. The 
builders seem to have inserted foundations from long habit. 



Mg. 9 Pylon of Kamcscs 1, tbundutuiiis. 

without remembering their purpose. Technique, moreover, 
stagnated until the }'cried of Greek iuJlueitLX.- 

Tht ‘hundred-gated city' of Thebes', as Achilles calls it in the 
/frV, J by in a wide plain on the right bank, of the Nile, and must 

1 CUrkx and Engelbach, pp. 133 tf.. arc parucnlrirly infonnarivc on 
this, and thdr Hg. ^hiwittg the imeriur of a hurst gaie-tower, i* 
altrpst horrifying, 

: One awning exception i* the sudden appearance of ittme tumid 
vaulia during the hast independent dynasties.. They seem to be pioneer 
jwbi the tir^t uf thtsr fcsJul in the wnfld-—vfhitJ all ronlcmporary 
Egyptian ^wfc h decadent. But actually they are tentative and still 
llalf-corhcllcd. Sec below* p r 50, 

I had, IX p \\\ 
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have presented towards the end of the New Kingdom a blaze of 
architectural splendour, which in scale and magnificence has had 
no parallel. Every king felt it his duly u> add to one or other of 
the great national shrines, s&ercd to Amo« and known today as 
Luxor and Kamak; and these contain almost all the features dial 
most distinguish die age. Near them, but ^mall in comparison, 
were tempk> for the direct worship of other gods, *ucb as Piah or 
SekhmcL The shrines on the opposite bank were private temples 
of the kings* where they were to be worshipped alongside ihe gods 
as their incarnations The actual tombs lay farther tvest still, in 
the Valley of the Kings. Of the private temples, the Ramesseum 
is J90 tee e long by about 180 feet wide and the temple of Mcdinei 
Habti about 500 feet by 160 feci: whereas Luxor is about 850 feet 
long, and Kamak 1215 feet by 376 feet al its greatest width. Of 
course^ only portion* of these vast spaces were roofed. 

The leading ;deu of these temples is still that found in the Old 
Kingdom. Courtyards, lined in most cases by colonnades, are 
succeeded by a labyrinth of dark chambers surrounding the 
sanctuary" (see Fig. n), The colonnades between court and 
sanctuary are now often thickened into a hypostyle hflIL Some¬ 
times encircling the labyrinth one finds double walls with a passage 
between s as in the great temple of Ramak> The 3tale temples 
have their ^ncmaries to the east, the private to the west. 

Most often the temple is approached by an avenue of trees J or 
figures, Luxor and Karmk are connected by a famous avenue of 
ram-headed sphinxes. Immediately before the towers, on either 
s\dc of the gate or pylon, arc often found obelisks, one pair before 
each pair of towers. They are monoliths., and the small gilt 
pyramid at die apex of cadi was m object of worship. Many 
have been removed by foreign plunderers, Louis Philippe^ for 
instance* pilfered one of the two great obelisks at Luxor and rc- 
erected it in the Place dc h Concorde m 1836—a miserable fete, 2 
remembering die marvel of its first erection, its* beauty in its 
original setting and the lost symmetry of the great temple, which 
ail depended on its presence According to WarbortOQ, "Those 
who have seen obelisks at Rome or Fans, can form no conception 

1 Hatihepiut's temple at Dcir-cl-Kaimti by trees. See below, p L 37. 

: 'll svai removed fn*m fis place o£ hanour, where ic had *to <\d for 
ihirfy-ihree centuries, only to decv>raie s with the hdp of bronze and 
gildings a spol in Pm rk which has been Gained with .1 ihousanil trim us' 
rW. Biwkedon in David Roberta 1 Hofy LanJ, IV (London, ^856: , 
oppniLiti Pt 147). 
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of their effect where ail 0round is in keeping with them/ 1 Bur, 
alas! Senseless ‘vertical features' and ‘baroque 1 town planning 
arc now so much the rage, that some modem critics might prefer 
the Lateran to Luxor 

The gate-towers have waifs battered at an angle of ^5 degrees. 
But m most cases certain niches run nearly the full height of the 
Front wall, and their backs are dressed to the vertical, In (hem 
stood the Hag-staffs, held firm by horizontal clasps through 
openings set high in the walls. Before the gui c-iowcrs and 
almost attached lo them were often colossi; and the woIK them¬ 
selves w ere covered with large figures in very low relief. All ilus 
imparted scale and even lightness to the front of the temples (sec 
PI. 2j. 

Beyond the gate, the main court had colonnaded sides and at 
times some isolated columns or unroofed colonnades down the 
centre, perhaps serv ing, like the obelisks, as objects of worship. 2 
The architect might, as at Karmk. interpose a second pylon and 
gate-tower?; between the court and the roofed portion of the 
temple. More reasonably, as at Lu\or, he might throw open the 
hypostyle hall in jU its glory at (he inner end of the court (see 
f ig. 10;. Or, as in the second court at Lhc Ramesseum, he might 
partly conceal it with Osirid piers.- 1 

The enclosing walls of the courts, like the walls of the gale- 
towers and even, m this period, the shafts 01 the columns, scri ed 
as a held for reliefs. Carved with unusual shallowness in intaglio, 
and 31 the sajnc time so large as to outrun the scale of the archi¬ 
tecture, these suggest aud perhaps originated in enormous hang¬ 
ings blanketing the entire templet They continue i hio ughoiit the 
hypostyle hah and the shrines. They can be very successful, 
avoiding in their shallowness the barbarous luxuriance of the 
Dm vidian and Flamboyant styles, and it is strange that they 

[ Quoted by En*cfcoiem> i?p r upfK'^ic PI, aoo. 

Sec Capartp, p L 135. Hk PL 49 iUimnitt:* ij group of inch uolumns, 
before she temple vtf Pub ai Thebes* where ihcy almn^ {nrm a pavilion 
of the sort described below (p m 38), They will have originated, thinks 
^part, in opening Moral bouquets. Luw-r. remarkably, lm pwo 
court*, their sole cormcai^n -in avenue ft Midi Ji>Juirtrc% vJi>qni«T : 

FI. fli'j According to Jequier, however,- this 15 the only finished 
ptirtion of ■» ^rami by-post vie ball projected by Anicibntep Ell tind liever 
buiii ? owing partly to its size -md partly to AkhniUon. The twisted 
wtHern or outer ernut added rathe? kter. 

f See above-, p, 55, 

' See K I>cnumgdi La Fritt hmiqu* Pariu, 1932:, pp. 29-31. 
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should have had so little laser influence. They have a lesson ? 
perhaps * even for our century. 

The hypos tyle halls usually extended die whole width of the 
temple. The largest * ar Kaxnak, h 340 feet wide. From east to 
west they measure far less— 170 feet* for instanec 3 at Karnak—- 
probably because they began .ls a mere thickening of the colonnade 



Fig. 11 In the Hypostyte Hall, Kainate 
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at the inner end of the court. At Knmaie, which may be taken as 
the type, 1 the higher portion of die liall down the main axis of the 
temple is 72 feet wide ami 76 feet high inte rnall y, as opposed to 
the 50 feet of its flanking aisles. It ts divided longitudinal! v into 
three aisles by two lines of columns. East and west above these, 
as above all the other colonnades, run continuous architraves 
directly supporting the sandstone slabs of the roof. The gap 
resulting between the central and side roofs permits a clerestory for 
lighting the three central aisles. This consists of piers, square 
on plan, and between them vertical slabs of stone, each about 
16 feet high and 14 inches thick, pierced with slits about 6 leer 
long and 10 inches wide. ITie streaked light falling through such 
huge gratings must have produced admirable effects (see Fig. 12}, 
With that from :he two doors, it was the only light admitted 10 the 
hall. In the Ramessctim arc similar, but smaller, openings. The 
columns found over most of the haTI at Karri ak are closed papyri' 
of the somewhat degenerate smooth type, with which, however, 
the two central rows, smooth 'open papyri’, provide a striking 
contrast.- The same types occupy the same positions in the 
Ramesseom. 

The floor of the hypostyle halls usually rises almost impercep¬ 
tibly towards the sanctuaries at the farther end. In the mortuary 
temple of Seti 1 , at Abydos, the change of level received architec¬ 
tural recognition (sec Fig. 13), Here the sanctuary consists of 
seven chapels, and the columns of the inner hypostyle hall are 
grouped to provide a broad aisle or lane to the entrance of each. 
The hall contains three transverse rows t.f twelve column, each, 
but the effect on plan becomes one of six longitudinal groups of 
six each, with the lanes between. The twelve columns nearest 
the sanctuary stand on a platform higher than the rest of the floor, 
and this extends over most of each lane as far as a step aligned" 
with the cast feces of the columns in the central transverse row. 
The columns are all of the same height. But the modelling of 
the floor and the interplay of the axes make this one of the most 
interesting Egyptian interiors. 3 

The roof at Kumak was surrounded by a high parapet wall, on 
which the level of the roof slabs was indicated at most by large 

1 Luxor is in fid mote primitive, as h lack-, die three talfn- ™ n ._i 
aisle*. .H* F«d«l Hay of Thames III pertop* pbySTS?* 
developing the type. See below, p. 41. ' pan 

- For there terms, set below, p 54. 

1 described by GnlfrU (for whom, «e above, p. 16, n. 3). 
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gargoyles,* Vertical joints between the roof slab?, where ram 
might penetrate, were carefully protected with small covering 
slabs.- Here again the Temple at Abydos shows unnsualjv 
careful building (see Fig. 14), 

The sanctuaries beyond the Itall were of every variety, The 
largest often contained a bark sacred to the god, which floated 
during the Nile flood around the Adds. Another might contain 



the sacred cow of Haiiior (Isis), the goddess of the Underworld, 
necessarily worshipped in all mortuary temples. The seven 
sanctuaries at Abydos are dedicated 10 Horns* Isis, Osiris, Amon, 
, lannachis, Plah and King Seri I himself, who thus takes his place 
beside the great Egyptian gods. 5 

&*** '#* N*®**"* 

; See the diagranii in Clarke and fcugdt^h, ?. isj. 

- See Ptnw 3 nd Chipin, I, p. 355. 
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Behind the sanctuaries and some rimes intermingled with them 
were treasure-houses and rooms for priests: but a neat grouping 
here was seldom attempted before Ptolemaic times. 

The type of temple with hypostvic hall was adopted as for as 
possible for the famous rock-cut temples of Nubia, the chief of 
which, at Abu Simbcl, had a small forecourt with the normal 
acone-built pylon (long since destroyed) and a splendid inner 

‘watt*, cut from the cliff and 
containing the four famous 
colossi of Raineses II, two on 
each side of the central door and 
each about 65 feet high. Inside 
was a long hail, like the centre of 
a bypostyle hall, with eight 
Osirid pillars of the king, 1 and 
beyond that the sanctuary, 
readied by the rays of the 51m 
for a few minutes only, at sun¬ 
rise, We hare lost today such 
an as this, that con raise a build¬ 
ing, noble in itself, to a more 
vivid splendour at great religious 
moments. 

Of the rare example;; of other 
types Lhe most famous jj [he 
mortuary temple built by Qucelt 
Hatshepsutat Deir-d-LSahnn (see 
PI. 4). It is one of the earliest 
large buildings of th c hjew 
Kingdom, and precedes, in foci, 
the fashion for temples with hy- 
postyle halls. An enlarged copy 
of its neighbour of the Middle 
Kingdom, it comprised three terraced colonnaded courts the 
upper and middle reached by ramps at right angles across the 
centre of the middle and lower (sec Fig. 15 ■. For tlic form of 
their architecture the builders owed everything to rh « * j r neighbour 
which did not prevent their plundering it for the violet sandstone 
to use on ground-courses in their own white limestone colonnades - 

1 Wei! illustrated by Duriii Roberts, op, eu, PI. 130. 

1 Set Clarke in NavilLc. Ddr^eUBahuri (Lcmlm 190^, VI . j? is 
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The building lies dose under a semicircle of c l iffs, with which its 
long, horizontal lines provide the perfect contrast* A long, trcc- 
Imcd avenue approached it from die Nile. The loner and middle 
courts were each flanked by double colonnades on three sides. 
Behind the west colonnade of each stood the retaining wall of the 
court alsovc, covered with large, shallow reliefs, which, at the back 



■Fig, 15 Temple of Deir-ei-Bahari, Isometric. 


ol the lowest court, contain the famous scenes of the embassy to 
the land of Punt and the floating of the two great obelisks of 
Haishepsut from Syene to Kamak—precious evidence of the ways 
of the Egyptian builders. The obelisks arc laid longitudinally 
in one line, base to base, on a boat that must have been over 200 
teet long, which 4 thousand men are towing m three Im<*l of five 
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row-boats each . 1 Hats heps til, dressed as a Pharaoh, presents the 
obelisks to Amon. 

The architect has given the outer faces of most of the outer 
pillars a seven: rectangular form, varied only m the north colon¬ 
nade of die middle court. The inner feces and inner colonnade<• 
tend To have the angles of the shaft planed away, as at Beni Hasan. 
This external severity is in iruc harmony with the grandeur of the 
site. The greatest moment came for the visitor to Deir-el-Sahara 
as he reached the top of rhe first ramp and entered the middle 
cotin. For the upper court* imlike the others, Iiad a double 
colonnade on all sides, while between its cast enclosing wall and 
the retaining waU m the back of che middle court extended a 
further double-colonnaded walk. The two tiers of cobimades, 
above arid before the retaining wall, must have presented a magnifi¬ 
cent prospect from the middle court, Dunked on either side of their 
great length (200 feet) by the vestibules of subsidiary duioes to 
Anubis and Hathor. 

One dwells on Deir-d-Bahari, because it is the most classical 
in Ceding of all Egyptian buildings. Some of its details may not 
please. The Hathor-hcaded capitals, for instance* almost the 
oldest known, inside the vestibule of Hathnr, arc much less graceful 
than those of the next century in the rock-cut chapel of El Kabr 
which reflect the culture of Amcnbptqt III The masonry is too 
often a veneer of thin ' suctehers* over a poor rubble core. Bul 
for property architectural virtues, harmony with the site, repose 
and clarity of line, combined with variety and sustained interest 
m the approach and a relegation, rate in Egypt, of die decorative 
film to the less immediately visible features, it lias few equals even 
outside Egypt. 

Some small temples ur stone pavilions, of the type bc*t known 
from ■ Pharaoh's Bed T at Phiiae and popular in Ptolemaic times, 
also survive from the Eighteenth Dynasty. They served, it 
seems, as resting-place--, for the sacred barks on their journeys round 
the irrigation channels,-- l and generally have a small rectangular 

1 marker ha? interprejt J ibe reliefs in thiii way fNavil]e a Detr-d-Bnfi Li r: m 
VI, pji. 2-5 J- Enuelbaeb defect dial the Egyptian, ouuld have madt u 
\yi&t of ibis size, and impugn? the g*-n*d raiib of Harsh epsut*i artkta (m 
above, p- tu a). 

' Jequicr, Tmpkf* f PI "j ; Caparr* PL. XXXV, The head of iht 
^oddes* if hers treated virtually a? a mask attached to one side only of 
tlie column. The Ptoltfmaie builder? bter evolved munsuout ftmtts 
With four beads, as tit Dciuicrah i Roberts, ep, aJ.i PL j#4 . 

1 See Jiquier + Tempts t I, p- 7 fan Mcdinct Hahn.:, 
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cclla* surrounded on oil four sides by & colonnade of mixed 
columns and pillars* They arc thus the oldest known example 
of the peripteral treatment; and 3 as in the nonmJ Greek Doric 
peripteral temple* the ceUa walls md outer columns or ptEkrs are 
nowhere aligned* KiimUy, the^e buildings afford the earliest 
known example in Egypt of walls across the lower portion of the 
interooliimnai spaces* a feature very popular laierJ 
The purest example of the type was undoubtedly that formerly 
existing at Abu Simbel. w r hich was published in Napoleon's 
Egypt* Two lines of square piers down the flanks contrasted 
with two columns m the centre of the short fronts, and almost 
anticipated the later Greek treatment of columns between aniae, 
fhe imcrcoJummr wall was here kept low* and carefully designed 
10 slop gracefully against the two centre columns of the facade* 
leaving the centre opening free (see Fig. 16J. In most later 
examples* such as Pharaoh's Bed, the wait is much higher and a 
broken pylon encumbers the centre opening— an unsatisfactory 
feature, but popular even in the Eighteenth Dynasty* as Egyptian 
drawings show.- The friezes of hieroglyphs at Abu Simbel were 
enclosed within a sunk border., as important aesthetically as the 
slight sinking of the whole frieze in the Siphnum Treasury; 4 The 
whole building was raised upon a podium ^ome f> feet high* 
the proportions of which anticipated those of classical examples. 

The brick pyramid of Akmbse I (c + 1570 $x. was the last 
royal pyramid co be built for some centuries. The royal tombs 
were henceforward rock-hewn and situated in the mountains west 
of Thebes* mostly in the Valley of the Kings* where they were 
concealed from the river and the mortuary temples . The Pharaohs 
had seen the advantage of having thdr tombs at a distance, in 
more or less inaccessible regions, bur they naturally preferred 
thdr temples near a t hand, Prayers, it was now fell* could be 
efficacious even for [be dead buried many miles away. So we see 
another change forced by circumstances upon the Egyptian 
religion. 

Each king excavated his lomb iu his lifetime and was buried in 

1 A t the curliest known, the a mail temple ctf Maiiitff Hahn, is certainly 
4 worfe of Thocluneit TIL one miithi rucss the ivpe cattte from Alia, 
M. A. Murray, Egypt itm T&npfc$ t p. 154. 
r VoJi I \ Faria, 1S09;, PL 34 Tf p The example at Medijirt Habit ' kc 
381 il 3 above) was erected by Tbethmes til, 

1 Ooike nod Bngdbadi T Fig, 55* 

J See below, p m 169, 
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Mi! 16 Small Temple, Ahu-Simhc). 


ibe last chamber reached before his death abruptly stopped work 
During a long reign, a king would continue haphazardly adding 
chambers and vestibules* and it would seem mere chance where he 
at last stopped. The tombs of Seri 1 and Raineses III arc both 
over 400 feet long. 1 T rouble seems to have been taken to conceal 
the immediate approach to the mummy-chamber, as, for instance 
in the tomb of Seri I, described by its discoverer Bekoni.^ The 
walls of the tombs, profusely decorated with carvings and vivid 
paintings, were to be seen by the soul of the dead king alone 
After the immense labour of their excavation, they had to be 
decorated by such slight aid as lamps and torches would provide 


J For Kdioru through ji typical tomb see Ferguson, fiutatv ,/ 
ArtMuautv, ), second edition (London* 1874), p, uS. ■ Qi 

J ft is die saiwphflgui of this king that mu;,' umt be seen in the Sum 
Museum. “ ne 
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I'opeiliL-r with the columns and segmental roofs, they show a 
turn] elaborate development of the type* of Beni-Hasan, 

Most surviving Egyptian houses belong tn the New Kingdom, 
including tlie only stone palace, that of Rameses III at Medinet 
Habu, die Festival Hall or Thothmes III at Kaniak and the large 
houses built for the courtiers of the heretic Pharaoh, Althnntop, 
at his new, model, capital of Tell d 'Anjama, 

The Festival Hall is a long rectangular building across the main 
axis of die temple, resembling the central aisles of a hyposiylc 
hall but running north and south. The remarkable form of its 
columns has baffled many. 1 Murray has very plainly interpreted 
them as rent-poles,- and thus see* the budding as a heavy, stone 
version of a light pavilion, perhaps the king’s campaigning rent. 

11 gains an additional interest when we remember that it is the 
first known budding to use large slabs of Silsilah sandstone, which 
ahinc made hypostyie halls possible, that it is, indeed, the earliest 
Egyptian example we know of broader and loftier centre aisles 
with lower side aisles and a clerestory,-' Moreover, the painted 
decoration of its ceilings must have been very' beautiful, 

Ihe palaces proper present no new architectural features. 
Besides Medmet Habu, h mere annexe to the temple of Rameses 
III, (here survive the foundations of 3 large rectangular 1 corona - 
non hall' at Tell cl 1 Anninia a which once contained 544 columns, 
disposed without subtlety’. 4 

We arc told these days that we should all study the history of 
houses, preferably of the ‘peopleWhat arc we to do with races 
like the Egyptians and rhe Greeks, who lacked our interest in the 
more mundane sides of our subject and preferred to cmplov real 
architects on other things? The houses of the nobles at el ‘Amama, 
however, are not without aocomplishmeni (see Fig, 17). The 
typical large house here -■ fluids detached in its own grounds, with 
a large columnar central hall reaching probably to the roof.* The 
braziers show the family would sit here in the cool of the evening, 
fbe doorways, as in later Persian imitations of Egyptian palaces, 

- Including: e,g_, H, Smham, Shi»t Criikai Hitt try 1 if Architttiure, 

iteenui edition ("London, 1937}, p, 37. 

; Op. dt„ p. £S. 

See Above, p, 34, For picture* of the Festival Hall, wr 7 couicr. 

op. at, Pis, 49-52, 

XltfSciV* ^ ^ Mi£ " ut ‘ vl E 51 'P l - Hxpl. Fund} til (iftjij, pb. 

1 * 5 $“ ? ub| bJj«i in Veil. H of 77 * City «/ AkJwttaHn, Those 
^»n 1 |i* XT I uiii XVI are Typical, 
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wcie of stone set in walls of mud, and, where necessary for the 
symmetry of the apartment, were shamelessly balanced"by stone 
frames lor liaise doors. The other roams, normally including a 
fair-sized loggia, were- wrapped as neatly as possible around this 
central hall. In housed ol this size, with no more than two or four 
columns in the largest apartment, the frescoes showed up to great 
advantage. But the windows remained stone gratings, impossible 
to open, as at Kamak. 1 We first encounter movable easement 
windows in Syria, though one may suspect that, like so much else, 
they were invented by the Sumerians. 



(7 The House of the Vizier Nckhr, 


4. THE PTOLEMAIC AGE 

During ihc slow decay of Egypt between 1150 and 660 b.c. few 
buildings were erected worthy of record. Both Shcshonk and tb c 
E thiopians added to Karnnk. The Saitc kings may have attempted 
more, and their connection with the early Greeks might have 
their work of some interest. But, being in the Delta, their 
buildings have vanished. The architectural remains of Naueratis 

1 Perhaps tn this, us in other rhingSv Solomon’s Temple wq 4 a 
i.upj- of Kama!;. ‘And fur the house he made windows of itim w liirlu^ ■ 
(t Kings vi, 4). w n 
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where the Greeks were concentrated by Ahm ose II (‘Anaasis’: 
569-5^5 B.C.), dtungh partly of the Suite period, are very frag¬ 
mentary. 

When (hey finally conquered Egypt, in 33* B.c, die Greeks 
accepted the vernacular style for their temples. This is not to be 
wondered at. The Ptolemies had quite enough to do to govern 
the people without fbreine them to change methods of building, 
the very minutiae of w hich had existed for nearly a thousand years, 
and which were suited to the climate and religion. In secular 
buildings, especially Lhcir new city' of Alexandria, they probably 
made far greater changes. But of Greek Alexandria, apart from 
the recently discovered S crape urn. of Ptolemy III, there survive 
only some cisterns and tombs. Three hundred years later, the 
Romans followed the lead of the Greeks. This was ■'till more 
natural. The Romans were ever ready to adapt the architecture 
°f °dier nations, and, when they succeeded as rulers of Egypt, they 
can hardly be said to have had an original style of their own. 

During these periods Thebes was no longer the great centre, 
and temples were built in all parts of Egypt. The principal 
Ptolemaic temples arc at Edfou [237-57 B.c.) and Dcndcrah (c, 
3CO b.c,). The temples at Esneh and Kalabshe arc among die 
best-known Roman examples. At Philae we have an assortment 
of the work of Ptolemies and Romans. 

These buildings all show the customary pylon* [sec PI. 2), 
colonnaded courts, sanctuaries and enclosing walls, with the 
traditional intaglio reliefs. But they omit the hypostyle liaU and 
revert to a comparatively shrunken portico largely open to the 
courr. Jts from colonnade was now, however, blocked at the 
bottom by the screen wall whose appearance we noted in the small 
pavilions of the New Kingdom, 1 and entered in the centre through 
the‘ broken py Ion ’ first popular, as we saw, at the same date. *fhe 
lintel merely extends a few inches inwards from the inner face of 
each jamb, when its moulding is returned, A beam across the 
doorway would have interfered with the free passage of banners 
and effigies. 

A colonnade of this sort was more easily built than a hyposcyle 
hall. The upper, open half, of the from, sometime* helped, as at 
Edfou, by an hypaethral opening above the central bay, afforded 
ample light and rendered unnecessary the elaborate clerestory of an 
earlier time see Fig, 18), But the screen wall was considered 

1 See above, p. 39. 
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beautiful as well as economical. At any rate, some were added 
at this time to the upper court of Deir-d-Bahari, to reconcile it to 
the Ptolemaic eycJ 

Ptolemaic icmples resemble each other mote closely titan do 
their predecessors. The srdiitecrs display their ori ginalit y con¬ 
sciously and only in a few obvious places, such as the capitals of 
columns, of which Philae, for instance, can show a profusion of 
types, 'the masonry and planning of die pylons and the grouping 
of the chambers in the sanctuary show n '.lickness absent from 
real Egyptian work. 

To the Ptolemaic period belong most of those small peripteral 



Fig. jJ? View of the Inner Cvurt, Edfbu. 


buildings, whose first appearance under the New Kingdom we 
described above. The example known as ‘Pharaoh's Bed’ at 
Philae consists of columns connected by screen walls and support¬ 
ing the usual Egyptian entablature. As it lacks cell* £sekos\ 
podium and roof, it evidently served as a porch at the river side 
where illustrious visitors could be received. The doorway at 
each end has a broken lintel, and the abaci have a remarkable 
elongation, hard to explain except by their general ‘lateness 
The purpose of the very similar pavilion, iS reel high and 22 feci 
square, on the roof of the sanctuary at Dcndernb, is not at all clear 
it would make a bad belvedere. 

1 Set Mavillc, Dtir-d-Bohm, V, PL tlXlX. 
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5. BUILDING SCIENCE AND PECOHATION 
Mathematics were cumbrous and technical knowledge rudimen* 
Certain geometrical formulae were known empirically, 
without any attempt to demons traic rhdr mathematical necessity. 
As Heath points out * 2 two concern right-angled mangles, in 
which the angles of slope of die hypotenuse are 54 degrees and 
76 degrees respectively — very dose to those of die Pyramid and 
the Mastaba. The Egyptian had also measured the value ofir as 
3 ifi, possibly by drawing a circle on a finely squared surface and 
counting off the squares , 3 He ccnai nly ascertained the propom ons 
of the human figure by fitting ic mto a field of squares , 4 and thus 
prepared the way for classical theorists, Similadyj when an 
architect of the Old Kingdom drew* a curve to his own taste, he 
w ould tike its co-ordinates from the side of an enclosing rectangle 
and so "scale it off 1 for the instruction of his workmen , 5 

Arithmetic was very backward. No signs existed for integers 
between 1 and 10. In consequence, no fraction, except, strangely^ 
two-thirds, existed with any nominator but unity 6 ; so that four- 
seven thsj for instance, had to be expressed is 

J-+ _i_ 

1 + 1 10+1 + 1 +14-i 

Dsmcnsiom and units of measurement liad to be lew and simple . 
The cubit (forearm), its seventh part, the palm, and its twenty- 
eighth pan, the dactyl (finger), sufficed for all buildings. The 
cubit was the so-calkd "royal cubit\ of 206 inches. Bui these 
units had no dor relation to the scale of feet and inches. 

From the Pyramid cm onwards buildings were laid out in round 
numbers of cubits. To take well-attested dimensions* we find 
that surviving Egyptian measurements of doorw ays generally give 
exacr numbers of cubits for the length* breadth and height*" 
Again, the Temple of Seri., at Abydos, as measured in Caulfcild's 

1 l he vntroled reader is. referred to the detailed study of Clarke 
and Engelbichj now the standard work. 

- I\ I_ Heath, Alomiijt/ 0/ Gr&h M&thmtoxkl r Oxford, 193t), pp. 
79“S0. 

■ Ckrkc and Engclhsch* Figs. and 5^. 

1 Clarke and Engel hath psve rwo example* in Figs, 241 ind 243. 
See aLsn S. Mmckay, Journal 0/ Egypnm Arthtirfogy, No. IV,, pp, 74—5. 

3 Clarke and HngelbaOi, p. 53 imd p_ 56. 

e For sail this, see Heath, pp. ti-ia. 

; See t:iarkc and Engeltosch, p. 63, and [.ethaby, pp. 62 If., for the 
general simplicity of Egyptian proportions. 
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plausible cubits of 20-85 inches, has bold and simple lateral 
dimensions, its width totals no cubits, too internally (see Fig. 
13). In the first cross-wall, each door, except for a centre door 
of 7 cubits, is 5 cubits wide and spaced exactly 10 cubits from its 
neighbour. Each of the seven chapels 1 is ro cubits wide, and the 
separating wall?., like the externa] wall of the temple, each 5 cubits 
thick, giving a sum of 7* 10 plus 6x5 plus 2x 5, or no cubits, 
the total external width. These dimensions read like an exercise 
in Egyptian arithmetic" but they had the merit of giving simple, 
"masculine', proportions of a kind favoured by the Athenians 
than selves,' However reached, such ratios have enormous 
architectural value, seldom though the English have perceived it. 
One must confess that the longitudinal dimensions of Abydos arc 
less elegantly simple, but this seems due to a change of plan. 

Architectural draughtsmanship suffered from the well-known 
convention of Egyptian art, that every object must be shown in its 
greatest extension. So, cut Egyptian plans, doors, windows and 
pillars appear as often as not in elevation, as on surviving plans 
for Twend eth- Dynasty tombs (see Fig. 19), and also on the famous 
plan of an estate found in the Tomb (if Mcrirc at d 4 A mama. 3 It 
is on the whole wonderful that the Egyptians, from such plans, 
could ever erect a building of any size. Their architects must 
have supervised the work from siarc to finish, including die 
organisation of the working gangs; and once more a limitation m 
theoretical knowledge proved beneficial for architecture. For 
personal supervision on the site perhaps conduces more even than 
simple proportions 10 the excellence of a work. 

We can only guess how the Egyptians squared and levelled a 
site. 4 Moreover, as the great days of all three kingdoms lay deep 
in the Bronze Age, we are even less certain how, from near tile 
beginning, they could quarry the hard granites of Sycnc or bring 
them to the admirable finish of the figures in the Granite Temple 
without tike aid of hard cutters or revolving drills, which alone 
can remedy the softnesr- of a point. Most often they must have 
pounded and rubbed them with dokritc. Even so, ir is hand to 
see how by such means they cotild have separated obelisks from 
the living rock: for, though only a few feet slide, these might be 

: Fur winch. see above, p. 35. 

; See below, p, 172. 

' Chuke and Engdbach, Fig. 55. 

* S« above, p. at* n. 2. 
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anything iip to a hundred 1'ecl long,’ and die pounder will have 
needed to tunnel under them. 

For carrying stones overland and raising them into position, die 
Egyptians used sledges, levers and * rockers', Pulleys and caps tins 
were unknown. The uses of ihe rocker, fit" which an Egyptian 
model from Ddr-d-Bahari' is at. University College, London, 
have been exhaustively discussed by Clarke and Engel bach. It 
resembled the kgs of a rocking-chair, connected at intervals by a 
few cross-bars. The block to be moved was, of course, slid 
across the top of the tilted rocker. After that, the rocker could be 
levered backwards or forwards by poles inserted between the cross¬ 
bars or held in position by logs placed under the ends. It was 
obviously easier to swing a large stone round on a rocker than on a 
sledge, and numbers of rockers were probably used to align the 
stones for dressing in the order destined for them in one course of 
a wall. To lift a stone in a small space while building, one could 
first raise one end of the rocker and insert a foa under it. A 
reverse movement brought the rocker on top of the log, and at the 
same time allowed another to be put under the other end. Bv 
these means, rocker and stone would slowly rise. 

Blocks would be dragged overland by sheer force of numbers. 
An inscription records that a sarcophagus-lid required three 
thousand men for its transport. 3 The mere moving of a vast 
mass is not so difficult after all, provided the ground is level. 
The Egyptians understood leverage, at any rate. So they must 
have levered one end of the block above die earth, tilled up the 
space beneath it and thus formed an inclined place to give it a 
start. Once started, it probably never stopped night or day, 
except at obstacles—when it would be restarted by the same pro¬ 
cess. 


Earth ramps were also indispensable in actual budding. As 
the hypostyle hall rose, ramps and platform will have risen with 
it. An army of workmen can soon fill even Rarnak with earth; 
and Lcgrain, who took down and rebuilt the columns of die 
hypostyle hall in this century, required nothing but this to pile 


1 The obelisks of HiUshcpsut ar Karaak arc each 97j feet high iCam- 
ttnjgn Ae.pcnt f/uiory r H, p. 65). 

- It is from a foundation deposit, und is illustrated bv Navflfe 

vi.rtcLXvin. 1 

1 Clarke and lingelbach, pp, S5-6, quoting from Vo|, J, < jjg of 
Breasted s Arment RcourJc. 'With a tew capstans one hundred men 
could liave curded crui the work in n month. ’ 
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and remove the necessary earth s wicc ovec J It is truly wonderful* 
howev r er s that the Egyptians should have been able to slide an 
obelisk into position from the brow of tbt ramp, scmrMimes one 
hundred feet high, up which they must have dragged it base 
foremost.- For the Romans, with their ropes and capstans, it was 
by comparison child's play to move an obelisk. 

I laving normally only tie plumb-hne/ and ignorant of internal 
bonding, the Egyptian laid fcd& masonry neither in n^xangular 
blocks nor in parallel courses / 1 Two types of trapezoidal masonry 
were popular . 5 In cither* every stone was specially dressed 10 fit 
its neighbour* and its neighbour alone. Mortar was used only 
to help the blocks settle. Visible fronts were left rough until 
actually in position. The windows of the palace at Aledinct ITibu 
and the unfinished masonry ot * Pharaoh^ bed an Philae both 
show the process welL Like the Greeks and unlike the medieval 
builder^ the Egyptians related the constructional joints as little as 
possible to the surface articulation of die bunding, In die stair¬ 
cases of pylons* for instance, an individual block might con Lain 
several treads and part of a side widl. As in Greek work, also* 
dowels of metal or sycamore wood were oltcit employed to hold 
these large blocks in position. 

Fittings were few. Alabaster was sometimes used as a decora¬ 
tive veneer; Though the hinge was known vet}' early* most large 
doors * as in classical Greece* swung nn pivots. I he characteristic 
4 broken lintd 1 would make it easier to insen such dour*—perhaps 
mother reason for its popularity. 

The Egyptian stone-mason feared lateral thrusts more than 
anything. All his colonnades are trabcated? and even the pointed 
tunnel vaults in the sanctuaries at Ddr-el-Bahari and the seven 


' Capon, rit*j pp. 90 -too. .* - 

-Severn! books have been devoted to chit subject: e g. Engjettwcb* 
The Probhm of tht OTuJufcr Ct^kni, ipIBk c 

'One pe is known, of the Twentieth Dynasty (Qurice and 

Engdhach, Fift. 264.-. 

* At xht same time, we should notice thm the long course^. 

tttHikftn supposed 'e.y., by Aikin&on and Ba&wd, pp. ;p-|; to be 
typical of .Ancient Egypt and lo derive hum li* - mud bnckR, are 
mu jtie^tol in ramving building: «rrlkr than the Elokmsfc; although 
the predymstk models of mud house’; ■. £, £ ■» t-JiILdej PI r c j up 

Mm to show vralli tliat Uf in the middle. __. 

f Ckrix and Eflgdbiidi, Figs, toy-6. The very «ltet Egyptian 
masonry, that of Zowrr q| Sakk^n, h of much gmnller blocks* claicr in 
shape 10 unbaked brick, and laid by a much more laborious process, w 
Clarke and Engdboch show* than were the later walb. 


4—1 
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chapels at Abydos art uU corbelled. Moreover, the pointed form 
is the strongest possible for such a roof. Some semicircular 
vaults of stone, probably of Sake date, are found at Mcdinct 
Habu. But they form no real exception. Each consists in cross- 
section of three blocks, too haunch blocks which rest securely, 
without overbalancing, on the supporting piers, and one horizon¬ 
tally elongated keystone, grooved securely into the vault between 
the haunch blocks. 1 

Egyptian brick building knows no such restraint. These 
early races were forced bv the small size of die brick to experiment 
from the very beginning, and evolved daring forms ignored by 
stone-masons until the rational, reflective Hellenistic period. It 
is just possible- that at the beginning of his civilisation the 
Egyptian took his brick forms from Sumer, and then merely 
perpetuated them, although his work is never so bold ur straight¬ 
forward as the Sumerian, and his bricks nearly always crude, j. c 
sun-baked only. In any case the difference between the fom of 
brickwork and masonry warns us against facile attempts to trace 
the ancestry' of tombs and temples in flimsier and poorer buildings 
Only m the earliest masonry of all, at Sakkara, is there a timid 
imitation of tmpierccti brick walls. 

Professor Flinders Petrie describes a vault at Den derail com¬ 
posed of three rings of crude brick of t he Fourth and Fifth Dynasty, 
and two arches at Rnhotep of the same date. Muriate says he 
found a semicircular arch at Abydos of the Sixth Dynasty with 
brick voussoirs and a limestone keystone, the mortar joints be ing 
galeticd, i.e. having small pebbles embedded. The Egyptian 
arched vault of brick (for which see Fig. 30) 15 found at its best 
behind the Ramesseum,-' and at el ‘Asaseef near Thebes, where 
the wall surrounding the tombs is pierced by an arch of nine fines 
of brickwork* ^ 

Like the Byzantines, the Egyptians dispensed with timber 
centering whenever possible. Their vaults and arches, which am 
of all forms, semicircular, pointed, segmental and, above all 
elliptical, general]) 1 bear witness to this. They would build the 
bottom courses with horizontal beds as high as the factor of 
stability permitted, so forming a haunch which reduced the span 

- S&c Clarke jnd Eiigtlfeadi* Fig. 230* 

ChDdc, third edrUtm, pp. nj-6, for some discussion of this 
Til - murth ediuon set. c.g., pp. ico-i ■ i= noticeably n»n: sccmi™t ' 

* QrtfJtc and Hngdbachu Fig* a 15, J P ca 3 . 
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and resisted the 1 trust of the vault. Above this point they 
employed special tile-shaped bricks, and laid Uicm edgewise, not 
voussoir fashion. 1 They first traced the outline of the vault on a 
wall built across the end of the space go be vaulted, and then built 
the haunches for the entire length, specially stepped to receive 



Fig, M Egyptian brick arch. 


the vault proper. Next they built a semi-circle of the special 
bricks fiat against the end wall, to form the first slice of vault, and 
the next slice to adhere to this. When the face of the end-wall is 
skew-backed and all the slices therefore slope backwards, the vault 
of course gain* greatly in strength (sec Fig. 21). 



Fig. it Vault L\in3tntLt«l wit ham centering 


1 Clarke and iin^dbarii. Fig. 2i<S The brides of the Karnes vaum 
vaults arc each 14 by 7 by i) inches—‘royal bricks', as opposed to the 
ordinary brick of 9 by 4! by 3. 
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But sometimes even vaults of brickwork art built of horizontal, 
corbelled courses throughout. In the remarkable tomb at Drah 
Abou'l Negah f examined by Pierort and perhaps as early as the 
Eighteenth Dynasty** pendenlives of horizontal brick courses 
fotan the transition from a square room to a beehive cupola of 
horizontal brickwork rings,' The Egyptian showed sensibility 
and some inventiveness* where not conn-oiled by the rigid official 
tradition ; as we may sec even if wc examine mouldings and 
ornamental members* where (his tradition showed itself perhaps 
at its strongest. 

The mouldings used were very- few. The most characteristic 
is the ‘gorge' or ‘Egyptiancavttto’, which crowned walk,pylons 
and smaller doorways, and even the rare pedestals for sculptures, 
as in the Avenue of Sphinxes at Karnak. Examples are known as 
early as 3000 B,c.; and h was considered the only appropriate 

finish for a wall long after 
the Roman Conquest. Cor¬ 
ners arc generally finish ed 
with a roll, which mitres with 
the iowcT member of the 
"gorge’ (see Fig. 22), Vir¬ 
tually no other mouldin g 
arc found, although at all 
Fi e — Egyptian roll and gorge. rimes slight sinkings and 

raised panels might give 
variety to large plain surfaces, while in very early times com¬ 
plicated surfaces of pilaster strips anti recesses broke up the 
facades ol the royal mas tubas in a fashion recalling the early 
Sumerian.-' IJke the M moans, Syrians and other early races, the 
Egyptians never troubled to interrupt their walls artistically, 
where they needed an open colonnade. At Edfou, for instance, 
it looks as if the builder has merely tom a rectangular gap to main, 
wan for the columns. It remained for the Greeks to rid archi¬ 
tecture of this brutality. 

In short, ail Egyptian forms, unlike those of Greek Dork, seem 
readily explicable as a literal, though heavy, translation into stone 
of a few shapes of everyday building. Those who wish may see 



* Jiquicr, Ma ■stiff, Pt. V, Clwp. 4 and Fig, aoS. 

p 4T«°. JSS’iSS feSMiuS" * “■“« 

3 Sec CMM&, p_ 115, 
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in the simple mouldings and buttered walls the type of the pre- 
dynastic mud hut. the poles to strengthen it fit its four comers, its 
smooth, sloping traU-Mirfetes of mud-brick and its ' framework 
of palm-branches, the tops of which, standing out free, are pushed 
outwards by the beams which foim the roof. 1 

To contrast with the austcriry of their walls and roofs, the 
Egyptians developed a wonderful variety of columns, almost all 



Ftg. 23 fb Old Kingdom Fig. 23 ;ii) Old Kingdom 
oipitals, Abusir. Daejylifotm. capitals, Ahusir. Papyrithfirt. 

of great beauty, whose luxuriance, before the labours of Bor- 
charefr,’ had defied classification. We now --ee thal almost all 
die types, which he first distinguished, have known origins in the 
Old Kingdom—in diis, as in everything rise- the creative age of 

1 Capsrt, p. 89 (compan; the ‘architectural hieroglyphs* on his PL 
XI1IJ. I d» nut underitand Leihaby"' esplmtaikas on p. ■< his 
^tforartprr. 

* Die A*$ypnsch fl PflmxmSt*} Berlin* 
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Egyptian culture. Besides the so-called * Proto-Doric' types,, 
wholly lithic in character, described above, 1 one finds three other 
classes, modelled on the three plants, the palm, the loros and the 
papyrus (sec Fig, ij). In all three the crown of the plant forms 
the echinus or bell of the capital, and below this a series of 
horizontal roll-mouldings represents a cord or thong wound round 
the neck of the plant -—rational enough, where, as often, the shaft 
represents a bundle of lotus or papyrus stalks. In the earliest and 
purest examples one finds tiny plants inserted at the level of the 
thong to tighten die bundle at this vital point* 3 The abacus is in 
all cases plain and unobtrusive. 

The 'dactylifoim' column, representing the palm, is found for 
instance in Sahure’s pyramid temple (Fifth Dynasty), Tehuti- 
Hetep’s tomb (Twelfth Dynasty), Akhnaton’s Palace (Eighteenth 
Dynasty,' and the Ptolemaic Promos of Edfou. 

3 he lotifonn and papyrifonn columns are remarkable for a 
rapid convex thickening of the shaft for the first few inches above 
the low, round plinth, showing a dose approximation to the stalks 
of the natural papyrus.* The shafts of the lotjfonn normally 
represent each a duster of four stalks; for, the type being seldom 
used in the degenerate New Kingdom, when too many columns 
became mere cylinders, there can be few casts where a smooth 
round shaft replaces the earlier composite modelling, ; 

The capital is composed cither of dosed loros buds or of 
dowers, distinguished at once from die papyrus because the sepals 
are as high as the petals* Thus no true lotus capital can ever 
assume the shape of a bcll.o 

It is otherwise with the papyrus. Here one could paint the 
low sepals encircling the papyrifonn capital in a distinctive series 
of dark stripes, while Lbc white, feathery papyrus-flower that they 
protected one could represent either closed or open, ft became, 
of course, the custom to use the bell-shaped open papyrus? on 

* P, ay. 

: The very early Creek fragment, whether base or capita J, j Ust ji<_ 
covered by the British School at Old Smyrna, seems to incorporate this 
Egyptian (hong in its design. 

1 Jequitr, TtmjtLs, IT VII. 

' W whk&. see Owen Jones. Grammar ,i/ Ornament (London, iSjSj. 

■ The lotHotm columns in Ramcso IPs work at Umar show carefid 
modelling,_ but ,ire dearly columns of the Middle Kingdom re-used 
JC mi*t , Fcr/rp/iel, I 1. X , 

S« Opart, PI. XXXVII. 

' For a good re nd e rin g of one of these, see Capon, PL XLIV, 
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the central colonnades, the dosed papyri in the side aisles of the 
typical hypostyle hall. 

Ptolemaic and Roman artists showed much ingenuity in 
elaborating and co ntamin a t ing these time-honoured forms to 
please 'tired eyes V and Capart justly describes the results at 
f'hilac or Edfou as a kind of Egyptian ‘baroque*. The same artists 
revelled in hideous Hathor-capitals, nearly equal in height to the 
shaft they crowned. However grotesque his conceptions may at 
first sight appear, the true Egyptian of earlier days invested them 
with a piety and a tranquillity compared with which Ptolemaic 
rococo seems meaningless and vulgar, 

1 For this stage in a civilisation, «c Lethaby, Architecture, p. 94. 
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ARCHITECfURE OUTSIDE EGYPT 


1. SUMER 


D iscoveries come thick and fest. The oldest temple known 
| in northern Mesopotamia is perhaps that of Tepc Gawra 
in Assyria, with many impressive pilasters and responds 
and a remarkable, almost symmetrical, phuri showing an uncan it v 
resemblance to a group of eightcenth-cemury assembly rooms. 
It deserves mention here because, while of comparable age, it 
differs greatly in plan from the earliest temples of Sumer. These 
form a compact group of closely similar buildings, of which the 
temples of t'rnk, the first to be properly published, may stand as 
on example, 2 

The 'While Temple’ goes back to the beginning of the Uruk 
period, and so well into the Fourth millennium. Resting on a 
door of bitumen, and coated with white-wash, the Lraces of which 
enabled its German excavators to recover the plan of its mud- 
brick walls, jr crowned the top of an archaic stepped tower of 
diminishing platforms, of the type known as a riggurat. This 
example was sacred, at any rate later, to the goddess Ann. Life 
its numerous later rivals, it was regarded as an artificial mountain, 
a stepped platform raised towards Heaven and intended for the 
descent of the deity, Woolley supposes that at Bethel Jacob 
dreamt of such a ziggural, and Herodotus shows us* how the god 
slept on it at night. At Uruk, it was already orientated wiffTits 


1 Sec b. Sposer Ln die Amtriam Jounu! ,?f Archaa^cey. 1017. D t oi 
Fur ibe dflxe of this building, probably Infer ilnn the Uruk nin,J {J 
Suir.cr, iec Child c, pp. 10S-10. " 

-’For Unit we Jordan, AkhanJluit&r. der premstn/tm Ah, 
Wiivxi&afu Phil. Hut. Ki, (IktUn, 1912% NT, 2, p P . , 7 & 

For the temples of litidu, that seem ro have set the iiauern for the 
Sumeriiiro as early as the AJ L'haJd period, «e Chdde, p -fi!: 

temple of Cqair is published by Scion Lloyd and Fuad Safer'in ihe 
Journal of Nitor Eantm Studits, 2 (Chicago, 10431. no ra *f 1, 
resemble* the 'Red Temple' *t Uruk, but hiu m ^ triru™ 
The curliest temple ut Lrawra itself was ,1 small building ,,f 
plan fChil.de, p. 119V ? ^u™*™** 

> Book I, iSf-i. 
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comers to the cardiniiJ points. Hie crowning temple measured 
externally 22-3 by 17-5 mores, and comprised two ranges of 
rooms, each only one room thick, lacing each other across a court 
4-85 mores a ide. 

Even more perfectly preserved was the slightly later Red 
Temple, 1 whose covered _ 
rooms occupied three sides of 
a central court presumed un¬ 
roofed from the niches in its 
walls (in most of this early 
work it is exteriors only that 
are buttressed and niched.. 

The whole building is about 
too bv 30 metres—as wide as 
the Parthenon but consider¬ 
ably longer. 'Hie main room, 
with special niches, occupies 
the tar end, and before it the 
central court broadens out into 
‘aUc’-.or transepts, which thus 
appear at Lhe very beginning 
of architecture, and give a 
cruciform shape enclosed in 
a rectangle (sec Fig, 54}, AJ 1 
external frees have the pilas¬ 
ter strips and niches so char¬ 
acteristic of them in this 
architecture, and the covered 
rooms, almost carved out of 
the thi d me.es of the walls, 
have the door in the long side, 
as in all later Sumerian build¬ 
ing, and also, surely, the 
Sumerian tunnel vault* 

Of the same age is the 
‘High Gate’ (sec PL 5), 
which is the building Lafuis fog. 24 Temple ot Unik, plan. 

1 Illustrated by Jordan, op. at., Abb. 2, and* In iu relation to the 
other early buildings, Tar. 3. 

- A teem, important, a-, we shall we (txJow, p. *jj\ for the earliest 
architecture of Italy, 
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liad already partly uncovered a century ago and which Bell 
made generally accessible to the student. 1 The wall of 
engaged columns, so interesting to these: ^holais, is no^ found 
to have enclosed j short stairways to one side of an entrance 
Ranked by tree-standing columns and even provided with responds 
to them—features found tardy enough in Inter Babylonia. Small 
painted cones of baked day* deriving, it seems, from bent nails, 
were driven into the surfaces in vast numbers, so that, as in Roman 
reticulate work,- their broad bases alone were visible. Coloured 
red, white or black, they were grouped in geometrical patterns 
deriving from the woven hangings of the preceding Ai ‘Ubaid 
period 3 

These buildings show 3 perfect mastery of the rectangular 
plan, in this at least contrasting favourably with the unusual 
temple of the Jemdci Nasr period at AI 'Ubaid, excavated by 



Fiff- :s Plan of High Cate, t r ruk. 


Woolley A The architect there attempted but failed to achieve a 
rectangle for its platform, because lie built the main southern 
stair m the same time as a building ramp and faii.^1 l0 align the 
south-east face across it. But it was well drained, and had tanks 
for the rainwater. ? Moreover, this architect was the first we 


1 Sec Belt, p. 50. 

: below* p, ^94_ 

1 Khnig in the famtiqdecr of Jordan, op. dr., gives 4 faithful 

rcnatnnfi of these commits. 

■ Woolley urni Hall, At 'UbmJ (Oxford, 15127;. Th c nwiMnictfid 
frapnems ...in acm be studied m the British Museum. Dckmcaz 
burly discovered that it was smrrmraded by an oval precinct-wni] IiukecJ 
..n the inner fact by a set of rooms, for die itimi pnri m deep. a sunLr 
temple oral 1 oared about 2500 ax., has been excavated at KiiafdJh 
m^Akkad. See P. Dckmgaz, The Temple Oru/ „t KhafajaJi (Chi dgoj 

* Woolley and Hall, p. 72. Debogn, op. at., PP . 142 ff . s „ 
about their iestona oods. 
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know to develop into splendid decoration the utilitarian protective 
crust of a hud ding, designed to throw the rain off its mud core. 
The temple could be almost completely reconstructed from the 
order in which the fragments had fallen, during a period of 
neglect, 10 the foot of the platform. Its decoration included a 
continuous frieze of copper bulls and another of pastoral subjects 
in a mixture of coarse limestone and mother-of-pearl, all set in a 
dark field of bituminous shale and backed by planking. Numer¬ 
ous coloured rosettes of baked day were also found, perhaps 
designed to imitate plants. Hanking the temple gate at ihc top 
of the grand stair were the foreparts, at least, of two copper lions, 
and some columns, whose shafts alone have been identified 
About 11 feet high and j foot wide, they contain the trunk of a 
palm tree overlaid first with bitumen and then with a mosaic of 
mother-of-pearl and J imext one . This no doubt imitated the palm - 
bark, and a thin border of bitumen was carefully shown round 
each piece. Seeing how fashionable it later became to set the 
shaft on an animal, one is tempted to combine these remains 
with the lions. Otherwise, both base and capital have vanished 
—scarcely strange, if they were made of some precious metal, as 
scholars have reasonably believed. Dtmangd holds that the 
column in the tabernacle of Shamash on the relief of Xabu-apaJ- 
iddin. King of Babylon same two thousand years Liter ; ninth 
century B.C.), is similarly a tree-trunk, sheathed in bronze and 
provided with a volute capital and volute base of metal. J At 
A 1 *Uhaui itself other columns and beams survive, of palm-wood 
overlaid with sheet rapper. Finally, one of the friezes shows a 
rustic byre, of the greatest importance for a knowledge of lighter 
Sumerian construction. 

The Royal Tombs at Ur, also of the Jemdei Nasr period, are 
equally marvellous.If chapels existed above these death-pits, 
they have [eft no trace. Each tomb was a large rectangular 
excavation, approached by a short stair and partly filled by a stone 
room or group of rooms. This, as Woolley says, is the period of 
Sumerian history when stone was commonest. The rooms, 
where grouped, are set across the axis. The chief corpse, with a 
few attendants, occupies one room, and the human victims 
immolated at the funeral, sometimes as many as eighty, the rest 

3 Ln Prise lamsfuty p. tp 

: FiiUy published by Woolley in hit Rqy&I C&ntUty (2 London 
and Phil&dclpfciEJE, 1924.! 
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of the pit. The wall5 arc thick anti of the rougher unhewn 
stones set s like The brick vuussoirs of The vaults* in coarse day 
mortar. 1 Coffer-constnictioo p was The rule. Yet the builders 
could make not only a good corbelled runnd vault* but were 
familiar with the arch (arches of burnt bricks survive in Tombs 
31B and 32)* the apse and even the dome on pendentives over a 
square chamber. 1 They showed their science equally by their 
willingness to use centering* which they cither removed or re¬ 
tained on completing the work. So this masonry', at first sight so 
rough; rivals in its inventiveness ihe metalwork for which the 
tombs arc now so famous. 

The piano-conves brick was subsequently introduced—that is a 
brick whose upper face, for no obvious reason* is given a sharp 
convex curve like the upper part of a loaf. Henceforward it was 
used exclusively* down to the lime of Sargon of Akkad, ITic 
earliest bricks are the smallest and most convex. They must 
have had some purpose* as they were introduced at the flowering* 
time of Sumerian inventiveness* c* 2800 a.c. 

from this period dates the oldest certain example of 2 red 
palace* at Mari on the Euphrates, the extreme north-western limit 
of pure Sumerian civilisation. Comparable in $oc with the kier 
Assyrian palaces*- it displays most of their features* the attached 
riggum. the axial vistas across open courts to die throa e-rooms 
and halh of audience (themselves up to 40 feel wide) and the 
interiors faced with dadoes* in this case of imitation stone. 
The doorways of most reonii give on 10 the centres of the long 
sides* and windows, if they existed, were rare. While, however, 
runnel vaults are found* they spanned normal rooms at Mari far 
less often than at Khorsabad- The plan also is less closely knit 
than at Khorsabad, and the two large courts are rather clumsily 
connected,- 

Tbe oldest Sumerian buildings, besides their great inherent 
interest* are also among the best excavated, because most recently 
discovered. Later temples and ziggurats arc larger* bus seldom 


1 See Woolley, PL 37- 
* SeE below, p. 67. 

1 iMtri was published by A* Parrot in Syria, Ho*. 16 to !_ Paris, 
i9^5-S;. For the general phn of the piilsce* see JSfyrw, 19, Pb. HI and 
[V" Parrot discovered no uf windowii or Lmicrm, and amdude* 
thfir the lofty doormys sufficed tu light tht: interior (Syria, ii t p. 66 i. 
Holes tor numerous large ceiling-jubti rtill erisi on many inner walls 

(ibi&h 
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display important new features The Ziyguiai of Ur (see PL 6) 
is typical of the series. That of Bur-sin, also at Ur, is perhaps 
the best preserved. 1 it remained the chief act of piety to build 
and restore temples, and many famous kings have left their 
names on the baked facing-bricks with which they repaired 
the crumb ling walls. The pious King Gudca styles himself 
architect on his famous seated statue in the Louvre, and has 
across his knees a stilus, a scale and the plan of his temple to 
Kingishi'ida (sec Fig. 26:. all illustrated by King in his Hilary of 
Sumer and Akkad. 







Unhappily, the enormous activity of sixth-century Babylonian 
restorers has skinned or buried hosts of Sumerian shrines, and 
we stiJI have not the material, as wc have in Egypt, to determine 
their artistic merit. do know that the sculpture is superb, 
and that about the time of Gudra artists carved figured friezes on 
pedestals,- Like the pedestals of some Greek cult statues. 

1 This year it la repented chut the French have nmdc an im¬ 

portant discovery ill Ekm, tout an early zigguras there vu constructed 
cxuoiy like the Egyptian «ep pyrarnklt-—see nbovc, p T 19. So the 
interest of zfggurats is by no mean?, exhausted 

2 Sta Ringx Hilary of Sumer gird Akkad, p B 69. 
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Mudi later * temple at Unit built by the KiSiite king Kara- 
lndash 11450 Bxj introduces a form 1 he Greeks made even more 
famous* the smnding columnar figure J Several examples occupy 
grooves in the external wall, each representing a deity and holding 
a vase to spout water* The German restorer assigns them no 
smicturol functions; so we caution yet directly relate them to 
Telamones or Caryatids. 

The Sumerian style represents a very early translation of reed- 
building. Woolley shorn this by comparing the temple of AJ 
T'baid to the rustic byre on its frieze.- Like all large Sumerian 

building^ its existing plat¬ 
form has a strip of flush 
brickwork at the bottom * and 
above this the buttresses and 
recesses, here narrow and of 
equal width. Whether of this 
fona> or broad and equal, as 
un the Ziggurat of Ur T or 
more complicated* with 
grooves forming T-shapes on 
plan, such wall-faces derive 
from upright standards 
grooved into a running iioor- 
plate* while the series of 
continuous horizontal ribbon¬ 
like friezes represen ls the 
bonds of rope that once 
secured them (see Fig, 27)* 
The plain strips of ground- 
course are generally low and of ordinary bricks* but suffice 
to distinguish this technique from tht Egyptian of the royal 
mssmbas, where the grooves continue to the ground. The 
Sumerian way of building lasted into Assyrian times and on page 
126 of his Ninevdi Layard figures a dear example from a tower at 
Nirorud. Courses of ortirostatgs* nhe EtKfi-y of stone facing or 
even supporting the wall at the foot, had not been greatly developed 
in Sumer except for some inner dadoes at Mari. In one settle¬ 
ment of the Jemdet Nasr tune at Kish* liable to floods* the house- 

5 Published by Nocldctc, Abhamttttxgm- n t, 1929 (1950)* 

* Al 4 Uhaidt p. 114 See also Tht Deutkpment ttf Sumerian Art 
(LoiuIdb, 1935 )* Eig- 



Fig. 27 Reed WalL Al MJbiaid- 
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fronts were protected at the foot by closely-jointed boards and, 
outride them, by a continuous open drain fit the bottom of the 
wali. E But this received* so far as we can tell, no monumental 
development hler. 

Sometimes the Sumerians used colonnades for sheltering not 
only themselves bui d*eir brick walls. Demangd refers to a 



Fig. 2 t Courtyard of private house* Ur* 

1 Wateiln in Lingdon, Kish* IV (Paris, 1924), p + 9 and FI. XT. 
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’small peristylar court, with eight wooden columns on brick 
pliniJii, discovered at Lagask. j I lie houses of L!r under the 
peal Third Dynast}’ were wm more sophisticated (see Fig. zSj. 
Here wide eaves supported on wooden posts guided die rain 
water into a tank in the middle of lit £ square centre court We 
have, in faett already the system of the Roman impluvium, except 
that the Sumerian houses had an upper storey,- 

Where they used brick columns, the Sumerians built them of 
special 0 a! tiles* one completely circular on plan for Lhc centre of 
each layer* and the surrounding six or eight tiles each shaped as a 
sector. Asphalt* as usual* served for mortar. The size of the 
central tile varied in alternate courses. The Hellenistic builders 
of Babylonia appreciated rhis technique and transmitted it, with¬ 
out the asphalt, to Pompch> where it is used* for instance* in the 
Hdlenistie brick columns of lhc Basilica . 3 Truly, there is no 
end to the influence of Sumer [ 

Equally important, as Dumangd urges, were the Sumersan 
protective fricres. At every vulnerable point there ran a irieze 
of tenucotta or some enamelled material. The wall received, in 
feet, an intelligent articulation anticipating Classical architecture. 
Moreover, figured friezes already showed the men and a nimal s 
white against a dark ground, as in the Erechtheum. + fhe Stand¬ 
ard of Or, discovered by Woolley,* shows that sometimes, like the 
Greeks* the Sumerians preferred to silhouette thdr figures 
against a blue background* to represent sky. But 1 know no 
example of this on a building 

In planning, the Sumerians originated the ‘Babylonian 1 cross- 
axial room, a long rectangle with a tunnel vault, and with the doors 
in or near the centre of the Song sides* Wadi tsmutfa supposes 3 there 
were few or no windows. Indeed, nciiher lhc climate nor the 
heavy vault would have favoured therein So, he thinks, a door 
m one of the long sides acted jju the most efficient source of 
light. One could add that thii pbn would give some refuge 
from the winter draughts co a person tit one end of a mom. 
Economical planning would also require the form. Ii is the best 
w"4y on a Limited site of surrounding a central court with rooms of 

1 Lii Fr ttrf ivniqiif, p. 62. 

- Wwlfcy, The Stanmam (Oxford, » Figv 26 and 27, 

For dll tf jia, tee R. Ddbrueck, HeUimMtiuJa Route ?t in Latiwn, II 
(Sirassburg. 1912)* p, 97 

4 Woolley t R&yal C&ntler y* P*£ 91-1. 

■ F. Wftduamuth, Dtr Raiprij I (Marburg* 19-9), p* 
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a decent size; and we find it employed accordingly in houses 
between 3000 b„u> at Fara (andent Shumppak), 1 * * and 2000 b.c* 
in Tliird Dynasty Ur (set Fig. 29). 

Even large precincts were often 
surrounded by buildings only out 
room deep, appearing almost like 
tunnels in the thickness of die wall, 
thek ridges running parallel to its 
outer &cc» Such, for instance* is 
the precinct-wall around the Ziggum 
of Kish.- Even in the vase Assyrian 
palaces over a thousand years later 
many courts* ate still surrounded by 
ranges of buildings only one room 
deep* their tunnel vaults identically 
arranged. The Mesopotamian civili¬ 
sation could never break out of the Sumerian mould. Indeed, 
the Sumerians invented all that repertory of constructional forms 
used in our own building trade uniil the present century. 



Figr 29 House at Fara. 


2. ASSYRIA AND LATER BABYLONIA 

l he first town of Amur 2700 i.c), like the god* and mythology 
of the Assyrians, was entirely Sumerian. Even rhe distinctive 
monstm of the gates go back to A 1 T’baid. 4 Nevertheless* when* 
one milk 1111 sum after the Sumerian collapse, the Assyrian militar¬ 
ists built great palace* for display, in a stonier and rainier country' 
than Sumer they could hardly hdp misting the ancient forms. 

Theirs is an ardiitecmre of enormous palaces. Whereas 
earlier the palace had stood near the outskirts of the precinct 
around the ziggurai, the Assyrian palace of Sargon at Khorsabad 
(722-705 B,cO entirely enclosed its own private riggurat. Other 
great palaces were those of Ashurnaziipal HI 884-859 b,c.) at 

1 Wachismutb, £>cr Rituwi 1, Abb. 7- Superstition, it acqjj$, ;dmosr 
forced the Sumerians to ur-'cr each room a separate door to the Court. 
‘Room* opening mil of each other 4ft unlucky, but those opening on to 
the court, bring good luck" *\^ otilky* Ur of the OhuLkts ■’ London, josol, 
p. i#&« So mudi for Verifies 1 

■ S. Langclt \it . Knh m ]. Omp, V| n PI 44 . At the same rime, tunnel 
visuEo, ihrnigh found at all periods, are rare at nrsi over ordinary 
room^ O p. 1 above and Woolley, Ur if the Chaldees, p. 66 . 

' Woolley, The Simtriam M p. 47* 

4 See above, p, 59 , 
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Calah, or Niramd. and of Sennacherib (705-6&2 B.c.1 at Nineveh, 
or Koyunfik. All stood on platforms approached sometimes by 
ramps, sometimes by 'Palladian stairs 1 (flights arranged in 
symmetrical pairs, and running parallel to the wall of the platform... 
A coping of stepped crenellaiions generally crowned both the 
platforms and die palaces. It was indeed universally popular in 
this age of warfare. I t appears on models in the British Museum 
from Urartu, where it projects beyond the wall-face below, 
partly, perhaps, to enable defenders to drop objects on the enemy, 
portly to give the roof-joists and walls a more efficient revetment, 1 
On the Ziggurat of Khoreabad, as on the nearly contemporary 
walk of Eebatana, the battlements changed colour at every stage.- 
If we can rely on a famous two-handled vase, figured by Andrae - ! 
and apparently imitating Assyrian revetments, the typical parapet 
might contain a frieze of bull's heads, rack separated from its 
neighbour by a large rosette, surmounting a bordered strip of 
smaller rosettes and itself surmounted by crenel la lions. 

We know so much about Assyrian exteriors partly because of 
the buildings shown in relief on the large stone slabs, or ortho- 
states, from the courts and baUs of the palaces, where they formed a 
continuous dado along the foot of the walk. The Assyrian 
reliefs have now been collected by C. J. Gadd. 4 But they arc 
only part of the story. The oldest Assyrian orthostates, from 
Ashot itself, arc of baked day with scenes in coloured enamels, 
originally about three feet high, 5 and dated by Andrae, on good 
ground s in die reign of Shalmaneser II (1036—1015 n.c.). The 
bier often show a survival of this enamelled dado. At Khorsabad, 
for instance, a frieze of enrol died bricks, representing a procession, 
immediately surmounts carved orthos tales showing the same 
subject. 6 Dadoes of any form, let alone double dadoes, art 
rather a novelty In Mesopotamia: for the planks of the prehistoric 
houses of Kish left, as wc saw,' no mark on Sumerian brick- 
building, The Assyrian examples perhaps derive from the 

* See Demangel, Frm lomi/ue, p. 59. 

- For the farmer we have ihe evidence L »f the remains (Fersmson 
Hutory of AreMUctuu, 3 , p. 155, Tig. 50), far the Inner only' Herodotus 
fli Who was long disbelieved, 

* CvfourtJ t&rtimkifnm Aihm (Lond<m, 19^5). 

* Th* Stiff?m qf Assyria London* 1936), 

1 Sec especially Andrac, PL, 7. 

fi Demzngd* Frit* Jjjntfui^ pp. 52-3. 

3 P. above. 
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protective ground-combes developed by the iiittites to meet 
their own more humid climate, 1 
The rooms themselves are of the time-honoured crfe^a xi al 
lorm lutcJ must have had most often the Jong ittnnd vault. A 
limber roof was reserved for more luxurious rooms and recorded 
with mure particular boasting;. On the old platform,' say* 
Nebuchadnezzar. ‘on the breast of the wide earth l made its 
foundation Mono fast with asphalt md baked bricks. Mighty 
cedars from Lebanon, the splendid wood, I fetched for its roofing, 
A strong wall of asphalt and baked bricks I cast about it. Royal 
commands and decrees I allowed to issue from it, 1 - Yet even 
Ncbucfiadncmr, as we shall see* had probably 10 be content with 
a vault over his normal throne room; and only a few luxury- 
pavilions in Assyria are known to have had the more precious 
limber roof 

The palaces are remarkable chiefly for their attempt to force 
the rooms into larger and more symmetrical compositions than 
most of those known hitherto. In the king's own apartments at 
Khnrsabad the builders achieved some success (see Fig* 30). 
One here had a vim of nearly 400 feet through the great cross- 
openings, themselves on a magnificent scale.- The famous 
winged bulb guarded them in pairs; and great double door-ieiiYcs* 
Mvung on pivots, like the famous doors of Bokwm, now in the 
British Museum, might enhance yet further the splendour of 
the court. 

But an is now hard and insensitive. The technique can be 
brilliant, but the spirit is tired The winged bulls, in particular, 
lack feeling. The Assyrians or their near neighbours had appar¬ 
ently invented the palmetto, that fan ofdnngpted leaflets springing 
from a small fan-shaped centre, the most pervasive of all their 
contributions to art-^ But they normally arranged tedious strips> 
one of rosettes, one oflotus buds and flowers and one of palinertcs, 
beside or within each other ad miustam on their enamelled brick¬ 
work or sculptured stone pavements (see PL 6}. It remained 

1 ^cc bclnwj p, cut. Tell Halaf is particularly important 

’ Quoied on Waditumirh k op. cif., p. 2T. 

See especially Bell, pfX 14^1, to whose hook [ refer the reader for 
a good deveripfinn. Bui , G. Loud shows Kkmabad T Chicago 1 1 936. S}, 
Khorsafead had few true right angles: and Bell 1 * ‘harem* waa u chapel, 

4 1 ant nut certain who invented it. Audnae appears to exclude if from 
l he eleventh-century work at Ashur. It figure* on the Nif f mid Ivories-, 
which, rhnugh found m Oitnh, are largely north Syrian work of the ninth 
century. See below, p. 98. 
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Fig. jo Plan of Palace, Kluwsabad, 


ibr the Greeks to combine the motuY Almost the 6m known 
aire matron of lotus and palmeuc on a single '■trip occurs in Cretan 
bronze breastplates of the seventh century u.c. 1 and heralds an 
ennrmou* variety of elegant borders and 61 ling aj ruaments on the 
masterpieces of Greek art. Mouldings in Assyria are equally 
rare. One at least, the Assyrian ‘gorge’ from Calah, repeated 
from Lavard in all the test books, is a mere ungraceful copy of the 
Egyptian. One roust at present give the Assyrians credit for 
inventing a simple flat brick hood round the tiled faring 
vou-ssoirs of their larger archer as at KJiorsabad; and this mav or 
may not have had the influence supposed by Ddbrucck 2 on 
Hellenistic and Early Roman stone arches- — one would have 

i W. Lamb n«ur« a good example* Grptk and Rom.v, Btmzn London 
iviij,-, p. 63. Andrac pubfehes one mmw exampic f^ ra Assyria tin an 
ciuimctle-d nlc from Astmr. 

- HeiUmihiche Bjutm, p. 68. 
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thought the device sufficiently obvious to be re-invented in any 
rainy country. For the most part, the Assyrian was asleep. 

He may have enjoyed himself more on the small colonnaded 
pavilions we know from the reliefe; for instance the garden 
pavilion figured at Khorsabad . 1 The columns how fanciful 
bases and capitals probably of metal; and the larger verandahs 
show what appear to be balconies of Syrian derivation . 2 But 
even here the responds to the colonnades lack all subtlety. Once 
again the columns occupy boles in a wall reconstituted unmcdiotdy 
above them without any attempt at a frame or entablature- As 
the Nimrud ivories show, not all the loggias or window's of this 
time were so brutal as this or as the German restoration of Tell 
Hala £3 

One relief figured by Fcrgussony* purports to show the exterior 
oi a palace, with tall columns re* ting in large bowls or the stylised 
calyces of lilies, themselves carried on the backs of lions. Thh h 
valuable, as it helps us to envisage buildings in Syria, from which 
many fragment* of such column* have been recovered. 

The Assyrians seem to have retained the methods of Sumer, 
for all their heavier and more serious construction. But they 
depended on north Syria for the forms of their lighter luxury build- 
tug* and for a rather ilFascertained amount of applied decoration. 

The revived empire of Babylon has left an enormous mass of 
remains nearly all undistinguished except in die capital itself 
The administrative and religious centre seems to have been the 
southern citadel* Here were probably the Hanging Gardens, 
the *ubstruciure of which has perhaps been discovered . 6 Both 
^toBC and brick seem, mostly unusually, 10 have been employed in 
ibdr construction. Bur wc still know little about diem. It is 
strange that Herodotus never mention* them, though they were 
later so famous. But his account of Mesopotamia is scrappy* h 
would be paradoxical to maintain w ith Ddhmeck that this arched 
comtruction dates only from Hellenistic times' 

The Ishtar Gate, at the N.E. miner of the citadel, exhibits a 

3 Set Fcrgu&WDf I*p. l 3 Fag- 73; ^rom Bona and L-Lindin- Mcmmtnt 
its NimiCi II i Paris, 1^49^1 p* 114. 

: For Syrian balconies, see below, p. 97, 

J BdoWj p. 97 . 

* 1» p. 183, 

5 See Kotdewey,Dot Wilder£:> tithend* Leipzig. 1925:, pp,65 fT 

6 Koldewcy* tbid. ¥ pp. 95 ft . 

7 DcLbrueefc, p, tor. For ihe question whether they were built or 
rebuilt liter* see beluw* p. 245 . 
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new form of enamelled brick decoration. Instead of dividing the 
wall with definite bands or concentrating its decoration, die 
architect omm hands, and borders and places brick animals in low 
relief, the bull and sirrush 'the Babylonian dragon), directly 
against the blue brick lidJ. The wall was, however, elaborately 
enamelled in the old style at parapet level. Ilie gate is deeper 
than most examples and seems, strangely enough, to have an 
open court outside on the north and a barbican inside on the south. 
Is is badly related to the adjacent buildings. Once past it, one 
sees merely a length of dusty wall, The entrance to die palace 
is comparatively insignificant. 

The other object of interest is the enormous throne room (see 
Fig. 31 (ii)), 170 feet by 56 feet, according us Koldewey. 1 Its side 
waits are 20 feet thicker than its end walls, pointing 10 a tunnel 
vault, much the largest of its time. As Babylon remained down 
to Greek times a great capital even under foreign domination, a 
room of this sort is likely 10 have impressed the Hellenistic 
Greeks, Its facade on the court displayed enamelled patterns of 
palmettes and of architectural capitals with vertical volutes like 
those of Cyprus and Neandna.- Their value in history is hard 
to assess. \Ve need not assume with Koldcwcy that they show 
western influence. 

The temples have few common features, beyond a mnw of 
petty rooms, whose disposition vanes enormously. Between the 
Inner buildings and the thick outer protective walls one often 
finds long, thin corridors, as in the temple: of Ptolemaic Egypt, 
inch r-j tures have baffled the later enquirer as seriously as they 
must their own builders’ attempts at architecture. 'Free plan¬ 
ning walked hand in hand wi th disintegr ati ng civilisation • and 
the Sumerians seemed to have lived in vain. 

Mesopotamian building technique resembled Egyptian. The 
wheel to used earlier, but it proved more convenient to transport 
colossi by sledge—shown in a relief of Sennacherib's,* where 
iev'ers and rollers, as in Egypt, also appear. There is the same 
absence of the pulley , except in one relief, and that not a building 
scene, but the picture of 3 well in an enemy city. The Assyrian 
siege engines* show only a development of banc ring-ram? and 

| Op, dr., p. 103. 

: Sm below, p. i>s_ 

' Uiyard, Nineveh [[.unihm. 1853), p, i4 

' ^ cc . , ,. e,s ’’ W* MimmfXti of NmcVih, second series .London, 
iSS3)p P1 51 




Fig. 31 BibyJcm t Palace of Kebuchsdarazar. 
i) The Ensemble, (ii) The Stale Aparmiciiis. 
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iirmour plating, The troops clendy depended on the long how 
to win their battles. Tor Assyrian tents* a forked tree would 
seem to have sufficed. The number of available slaves and ihe 
pleasure of bullying diem made mechanical improvement un¬ 
necessary. 

Babylonian mathematics had progressed much further that! 
Egyptian Like ourselves, and unlik e even die Greeks, the 
Babylonians used a positional notation 1 winch by means ofoolumns 
side by side, one of which contains die units to any number from 
I to 59* and the rest the numbers of each successive power of 
60 included in the total, made ii possible tu express numbers of 
any size whatever bo Health*" who audh that the system I sad 
the inconvenience of requiring a multiplication table from r to 59. 
Qn the other hand, die scale of 60 had an advantage in die number 
of factors of 60. Natural matheitiaudansj like the inventors of 
this notation* probably frit less dismay hi the length of she 
multiplication tables and even The ordinary Babylonian, singe it 
is positional, must have multiplied as quickly as "the Greek, In 
geometry, the Babylonians had propounded by ihe second 
millennium problems requiring 3 knowledge of the Theorem of 
Pythagoras.^ He^th bints that they owed their mathematical 

proficiency* as one might have guessed, to the discoveries of the 
Sumerians, 


3 . Tire MiONZE A<Jr. IX THE AEGEAN 

At the other end oi the early world, the peoples of the Aegean, 
and especially of Crete* though always ignorant of the true arch, 
were developing a style of remarkable flexibility Since the 
disem'eries of Woolley at Atchana (Akiafchy Cretan building of 
the srxtcendi and fi fteent h centuries is seen to owe much 10 the 
eightetmth-century culture of north Syria^for instance, theexten- 
sive use of true frescoes, as opposed to ihe Egyptian tempera on 
interior walls, and the free use of cement and of polished stone 
dadoes. On the other hand, the great Cretan palaces have a plan 
more subtle than those of Afelakh, where the palate of Yarim Litt 
is too lung and narrow and too heterogeneous They incorporate 
lighL-wdts, stepped approaches, entrance halls and external 

1 Op. at. r p. *3, 

1 Op, dt 9 p. 9^ 

'Woolley. A Forgone Kit/gdcm Hurawndiworth, i 9j3 ), pp. 
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colonnades of a size and sophistical tori not found in existing 
Syrian remains. All things, of courses are still possible in the 
present fluid stale of our knowledge. Syrian conquerors could 
have flourished architecturally in Crete* as did the Normans in 
England. Bui even were ihh extreme case true, we should si III 
know from Middle Minoan pottery* just at we know from Angles 
Saxon MSS. and sculpture, that she high civilisation of the con¬ 
quered alone made this possible, 

it b harder with Cretan building than with any other to isolate 
definite dements either in the plan or the construction. For, 
since roofs were flat outside and in, the designer could combine 
rooms as he wished and sink light-wdls through several storeys 
where his diem might desire them. Moreover, the uneven 
ground invited Him to terrace his palaces both for convenience 
and effect. One or two large courts, several smaller yards and a 
series ol" magazines for storage are die only features everywhere 
repeated* U is interesting to find the most flexible and least 
monumental of the early styles arising on Greek ground where* 
a thousand years later* arose the most unyielding and, in its main 
shapes* the least variable of all architectures. 

A$ first built* in the Middle Min can period, Cnossus, the most 
famous palace* 1, was considerably more solid than it kter became, 
although unfortified- even then and tio more symmetrical than the 
present building. However* the Middle Miriam work survives 
only m patches* sis along the west side, where St was refused a> a 
solid ground-course* or in outbuildings* such 3* the great viaduct 
on the south side,-' The builders generally employed stout 
upright blocks* or 'orthoscaic* \ resting on a spreading stone 
ground course, or ^toichobatc 1 - 3 

As we sec it, the palace is virtually a product of the period 
likft-1400 B,C (Late Minoam I—II ), From about 1600 date* the 
little caravanserai, for the reception ol favoured travellers, at the 
south end of the viaduct.- * Small though it b, it shows first the 

* Published, of course* by ^ Arthur Kv.ms in Tiff PaLm \-j , 4 ft w- s 
(i volt, in 7* London* t$ 2 i -3®, 

p A. W, Lawrence argues convincingly in ifttjmrrna} qf Hellcmc Stud 10, 
im± 2. pjs, S4-51 aftimiit the iUppo«d t\ [dcncc for Mi(li!lc Minoaii 
fortifications. 

Sir Arthur Evans, PAU 11 London, 1921 If.), pp 100 If. This 
Erchnique reached its highest level in die second palace of Phaiiios {Kami . 
It Palaszjy Maori c& di FttfOi* II 1 ko me, 1951). 

* Evans, PM, 1 + siippl. PI. 1 and p. zoS. 

7 Evans, PAfj 11 + pp. 103 ft 
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Minoan dislike of symmetry and monumental effects—for even 
the centra] column in the entrance is placed actual)v on the stairs 
and aligned with nothing—second die easy skill of Mr noun 
decoration, with its lightly worn architectural do dung [see Fig. 
3 — 1 ' HerCj in one ot the oldest Cretan buildings vve can restore, 
wc have represented in tract) an articulation of pillar and entabla¬ 
ture closely resembling that in Athenian fifth-century Ionic. So 
free, however, is the style, that we can identify from it none of the 



materials the Cretans would have used in three^imensional 
building. Fhe pillars of this painted archiiccture are ochrcous 
yellow, with high red ‘stockings ’ and blue bands at the rons The 
architrave is abso ochreous yellow, and pretend^ to'continue the 
actual WOOdcn lintel of the door. The frieze above contain:, a line 
of ford* of many colours, while the cornice above that, though 
only eight centimetres high, is divided horizontally into rlmv 
«!*• !*«•» «■* “* «**• W*n, « , he 
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fresco from die palace, 3 ivc see a triple shrine, with two red 
columns m the centre nnd a blade in either wing, each sort with 
polychrome: espials of quite different coloraunn, we hic forced 10 
hold that the Cretans covered and coloured and probably varied 
their structural materials as they liked 2 They veneered many 
palace wdh with thin dadoes of gypsum# and then plastered every¬ 
thing higher, 

Cnossus was admirably planned, and fortunately we can 
recover the design in its main dements. We cun ascertain the 
position ol the light- 1 wells and open courts, because they had 
Uoors of hard limestone instead of the gypsum used for the rest, 
which would have disintegrated in heavy rain, Evans has 
been criticised for re-crccting parts of the palace , bur by 
doing so ha^ at the very least preserved many fragile doors and 
dadoes. 

Ihe palace occupies a hilltop, sloping sharply to east and south, 
and is roughly a square an a side of over 350 icei, enclosing a large 
central court running north and south, 190 feet long and 90 tool 
w ide. West of the court were the stale apartments, cm of it the 
private apartments. 3 The two main reads t one from the harbour* 
a little to die north, the other from PhnisiDs* on the south, con¬ 
verged on the state apartments along the south front of which 
tan a colonnaded terrace at least 120 feet from cast to west (sec 
Fig. 33). The visitor from the north, after traversing the great 
parade-ground west of the palace* would usually enter it near its 
south-west corner and soon find himself at the west end of the 
south terrace. Bui the visitor from f fiascos, alter refreshment at 
the caravanserai* would cross the viaduct, climb the great ^ouih 
Staircase and find himself at the cast end of the same terrace. 
From the centre of the terrace opened the main entrance of the 
state apartments, at the south end of an open axis some ijo Feet 
long, continued* with effects that Burry might have envied, 
directly through light'wells, pmpylaea, vestibules and fun her 

I For a, cotoured icpnduL’iioii of ihia set Evsotj FM, Ill, Ft. XV1 4 

a Dintmoor inys ip 13 - that the capitals of columns on ibc Great 
Staircase, crawning as they did n-Mdcn shafts "mini likewii^ hnwe been 

ui vtwd\ Why- Sisth-eenlnry Greek tfuses show Dotie oolura&Ei 

with black shnft*, ;mndmg on while plimhis and crowned by while 
cipimk. Manv supyNftC the pllnihs ape oi white litnatouc it so, 
why not the capital*? (A a pita! of teJ simistonc scam', now ;o have 
turned up at Mvccnac* hut ia not yet published*) 

I I refer the render fur the details of all this eo the ttceikm desenplion 
uf D. S. RobtrtfCJii pp * tf. 
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Fig. 33 Plan ‘>1 State Apartment*, Chospis. 
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terraces m a central hall 1 The state rooms to which it kd 
occupied the fitst floor or piano nubile* above the magazines and 
corridors of the ground floor. A second grand stair led down 
from them eastwards to the central court. 

The rest of the palace was less impressive. Under ihe state 
rooms and opening off the central court is the famous throne 
room. It is comparatively small and isolated. So* though 
sumptuously finished and provided with a Jusual basin, it was 
surely not the only throne room-’ The cast side of the central 
court h irregular s and the private apartments* wliich occupied most 
of it* were on a far lower level and turned their back on it . ritcy 
deliberately faced the south-east and the view* and allowed the 
prince to rchs. 

As all have seen, these private apartments form a very interesting 
architectural group,, an example ot deliberate asymmetrical 
planning* for* apart from the grand staircase, a century or iw'o 
older - they were all built at die same time. They consist of a very 
open hall* with two distinct suites nf rooms, independent of it* 
cleverly tucked behind it (see Fig. 54), The hall lias a south-east 
verandah, imdass really pivoted on a comer pier* two cross rows 
of pillars and a Ji^it well at the rear. The more northerly suite 
includes a small hall* another light-well mid the grand staircase. 
The souther^ probably comprised the women's quarters. Large 
windows and open colonnades gave on to the light-wed*.* and ihe 
halls themselves and even the inner walls of the colonnades were 
decorated with titsoo cs of fishes and bird &J The designs gave 
even tiny courts on air of enlargement and freedom more whole¬ 
hearted. titan have most similar devices since. ITic large open 
hall on ihe corner closely resembles in plan the verandah-hall ot 
the litilc Palace and the Grand Entrance of Fhabtos* 4 so flexible 
did the architect find these forms. All alike contain pillars with 
special recesses* to receive* apparently* the leaves ot open doors 
in the neatest way possible. Their form looks as if it originated 
in wooden frame and panel construction h 

This nil seems trust worthy enough- Jt is based on ih*? plan m 
Evans [t 2 M,> II, ..It. li.PIiin C ). 

- F. Bell, PwheUmu ArchiltiEtwrti in utr Atgtan ;London T 1946), 
assumed thiu the public throne room cm ihe piano rtuMlc Hbove., 
The throne n> *m .1: Mari *ec above, r:. 6c j, without its vestibule, is i#o fee: 
king and 40 feei wide; wberaa thi* hiss nil ihrotic room at Cne-;-7Usoc<nj- 
pirn, with vcitibuk, 1 mere 45 *' Kt by ^ feet, 

3 See Evans* PM. t li p. 543 - 

4 See Bed, #p, ttfc* p. 90. 
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Phaistos, perhaps slightly lsiei than Cnossus, contains more 
small colonnaded yards and also a continuous colonnade around 
she ter^e central conn. Like Cnojsus, it had a ‘ihettral area' 
attached 10 its north-wc-i comer, here very well preened, and 
comprising a flat rectangular space, some 40 feet wide, enclosed by 
a rectangular auditorium. We do not know its use, 

The Little Palace and Royal Villa at Cnossus and the Patecc 
of Hagsa Triads, near Phaistos, all apparently subsidiarv palace; 
like the Trianons of Versailles, display the same free ptens, the 
same open halls and large staircases. The central apartment of 
the Royal Villa, however, deserves some mention. Its from part 
resembles other hails and propyla. Bui in the centre of its rear 
wall is a recess with a throne and crossing «, ;1 imk in front, is □ 
low wall pierced only in the centre by a passage immediately 
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before the throne t This seems to foreshadow the earlier Chrisrian 
basilicas* with mo thousand years intervening ! 1 It could have 
bad a religious purpose: for one of the strangest features of this 
civilisation is the hick of separate temples* cermnly of any size. 
Religious ceremonies regularly took placed it seems* in certs in 
apartments of the palaces ur at domestic shrines, ooe of which 
faced the central court of Cnossti?. lodependent temple- buildings 
seem to have been almost unknown either 10 the Cretans or their 
neighbours on the Greek mainland. 

Like the Homans and ourselves* the Cretans had many materials 
to hand. No ruthless necessity drove them, as ii drove the 
Su merians * to make the best use of what they had. They tried, 
for instance, many kinds of column, some tapering upwards, 
some down*- some reeded in die Egyptian style, 1 with capitals 
equally various. We find some capitals very dose to the later 
north Syrian or the dactylifotm Ionic of Early Greece. 4 Pillars 
were favoured for basements, stone poses of Reshaped plan, as wc 
Saw, for the fronts of halls F to walls the Cretans kept fairly 
constant to a very wasteful technique found as early and as far 
north as the Second City of Troy (before 2000 B^c.)* and ran 
longitudinal baulks of large scantling for the whole length of their 
walls at about every fourth course. The small models of house- 
fronts* found at Cnossus, 5 show this half-timbering in all Its 
extravagance? and also* like the curved fronts of Myceuean tombs, 
the tin t roofs of unplaned horizontal polo laid to touch one 
another. The glut of materials at this time proved laud 10 good 
construction; and, with fcw estop dons, Aiinoan talent appears 
only in planning and applied decoration. 

It is not too iancifuj to call this the first European style. The 
rooms, while often small, have a much more elaborate and less 
rigid form than the Babylonian- Colonnades, of inhuman 
dimensions in Egypt, have been tamed to serve an Inti m ar c 
domestic life. Hard things have been *aid about the small 
house-modds. But at least they escape the standardisation found 
at Ur. In disposing his staircases and light- 1 wdk* the architect 

1 (c i; described in EkU, pp, 36-7. 

*Borb sores occur in the fresco mmtfaicd above p. 75* ix 1), Lite 
upward-tapering in pairs, one shaft balttttccd above the other. Thi* 
perhaps accoums for the remarkable, deep abacus-blocks. 

1 Sk Bell, p. 65. 

* See kbw, p. t6i. 

- Sm Robertson, p. 2t> ¥ Pig. £; Hvam* MW., 1 * Pi& 224. 
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couid if ear each progra mm e on its merits, unitin lifted by tradition. 
The same seems true of Cretan tombs. They arc of many 
types, and it is dangerous to assign each to any one period. A 
beehive-tomb at Isopata 3 appears to date trom a time when, as was 
orn-c thought, all beehive-tombs had died out in Crete. Of royal 
tenths, one a: Cnossus, from the end of the Middle Minotm 
period, has an inner chamber of pure frame and panel construction, 
a timber technique translated into stone, as in the pillars acres'! the 
halls of the palaces.- A series ol halls and passages of ashlar 
comprise the approach, and the whole wu virtually planned in 



bif, 35 Temple Tomb at Cnosswi and ligyptiiin tomb eonjpartxl 


hgypi during the Middle Kingdom. 3 it is known as the 1 Temple 
Tomb’ fs« Fig. 35). Another royal tomb, one 0 f a pair at 
isopata, has a rectangular burial chamber eight metres across 
internalfy, sunk, like that of the Temple Tomb, in the ground 
but lined with coursed ashlar, which, it is alleged, was corbelled 


For tlus tomb, sec Amquny j y .4 (r T p, -3. The beehive-tombs of the 
general! jr called 1 tholiw-tombs Bun there aeem a no 
evidence that the Andeni s used this term of them. By* thobs 1 Uic v seem 
lo mean isantethinfr s-haped like a parasol. 

\ Wj IV, Pp- 9&4 tr. =md isemctik view tn fulder 

.1 JLPWSSl 1 wu \, ,Ma * A V iidk t«nl» is extvMttejh 

du«. bee Peisstin, New /emit or Dtndro (Lund, 1943), Fig. isj. 
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to give a roof of pointed eross-seaionj with an apex about eight 
metres above the floor , 1 This most have been very unstable* if 
it existed at alL h is much larger and more deeply sunk than the 
keel-shaped cor belled tombs of Tgarit. its near contemporaries, 
whose upper courses, to stay io position, needed heavy counter- 
weighting , 2 * There was an antechamber at Isopata, similarly of 
ashlar but smaller, approached by a sloping entrance passage, or 
' dromos^ cur in die rock and not lined—features which pur the 
tomb in the main Minoan tradition, whereas the Temple Tomb is 
abnormal and much more splendid. At Isopata the bodies were 
burial under the floor of the chamber. But ai Gnossm the 
gypsum chamber itself held the dead man, for whom rites 
were presumably performed in a chapel imxnedmdy above, 

The tombs of the less distinguished began, ir seems, early m 
the Middle Minoan Age as large communal enclosures, rectangular 
buildings in eastern Crete, ar Pahikastro, for instance* or Mallia, 
circular in die Mesara* tile central plain. Some of the latter, 
the larger some eight me ires in diameter, were published by 
Xanihoudides.* Some had very shallow antechambers, like 
£omc tombs in Egypt. But perhaps for the plao> and indeed the 
whole design, we should seek the prototype rather at Arpiichiyah .' 4 
*rhc w^lb of rough stonework lean inwards at both places, and it 
w ould have been possible at both lo span the interiors with shallow 
domes of mud. 

But in the Late Minoan and the corresponding Late Hdladic 
Age the favourite form, not only in Crete bur over a wide area of 
the Greek mainland, became the rectangular chamber tomb. This 
was normally cut in the side of j hill, and possessed a massive 
entrance with a long approach, or dromos. The richer examples 
arc ‘single graves P T for ai most rwo or three occasions of burial. 
The poorer are obviously Tamil y vaults 1 * The entrance to the 
chamber was normally blodsed, and the cult of the dead, once 
the funeral w as over* confined to die dromos. 

Despite the magnificence of their imerioi* and thdr pivoted 

1 Fyfc in Evans, LlX (1905). 

7 Sec bduWj p T 93. The walls ai l«opata certainly slope inwards, 
'Vht sumh-chamber eatiiil, however* have beta spanned with wooden 
beams uhove a certain height, giving an effect like that ot the Rc^linj- 
Oabssi Tomb ;"hdow, p. 2i£). 

- S. He/ Vaulted Timh i>f Mtsam Liverpool, 1924), 

PI*. LXI, LXII. 

4 See above, p r 10, n. 2* 
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bronze doors, the same seems to have held good of the great 
beehive-iambs on the Greek mainland, the noblest monuments of 
the Late HeUadic, or Mycenaean, Age. At this period, from 1500 
to 1300 BiCr, sve find the Cretan style dominated on the mainland 
by more powerful minds - and it t» these beehive-tombs, above 
all, that show the force of their achievement. Unlike the earlier 
Cretan beehives, they served almost certainly as * Royal 't ombs’. 
Like the chamber-tombs, they possess a chamber, here transformed 
into a circular beehive, a massive entrance and a long tlmmos (see 
f ig. 36). Of the three most impressive bee hive-tombs, the 
‘Treasuries’ of Atrcusand Minyas and the Tomb of Ovicnmcstra, 
the two former allow themselves the luxury of a side-chamber. In 
the Treasury of Minvas, at Orcharacoos, this room has 3 magni¬ 
ficent ceiling of four carved slabs, which seems to mar k jt out as tltc 
burial-chamber of the prince. At the beehive-tomb of Dendra, 
the only example where the burial 1 , have been discovered reason¬ 
ably intact, thedcad were placed in pits below the level of ihHloor. 
But despite this, and despite the evidence that the Treasury of 
Mitiyas was accessible in classical times—tor a Hellenistic pedestal 
occupies its centre ^—-we should not, it seems, think of the beehive 
an meant for a chapel where the relatives and subjects of the dead 
prince assembled in later yean;. In most cases the drome* was 
blocked by a wall, probably not long after the funeral. Nor, 
perhaps, was the beehive ever to be opened again, even where we 
have evidence of several burials. Possibly suttee, practised early 
in the third millennium at Ur and under the first Egyptian 
Pharaohs, and widespread in the cultures of early Asia, survi ved at 
Mycenae down to these great tombs of Late Hdbdie H (1400- 
1200 B.c.) * 

The typical beehive has a height equal to its diameter—-about 
45 feet in the great examples. Ideally it is built of successive 
horizontal rings or courses of large sawn conglomerate blocks. 
In the Treasury of Atteus the uppermost fifteen rings, the most 

1 See J. G, Fnreer, Pflitfaiffaf’ DticHpuan of Greta, V [London, 1898). 
PP- rS9-yo, where ulus Trea.ur--' i,. Jewribcd ji Jtn^h. * 

' A mB5Ta T of the lii* rare re on Acjoa Bronze Age Tombs would 
require months of study, L owe to Mr Sinclair Hood such knowlaJw 
<15 I may have prasprd of the salient facts. The beehive-tomfci of 
by Ar l - B - Wtt « ™ ■* Kvcenae md m USA. 
r> Wllil lts lBtact bunal ». is published by A. 

Peruon, lAt Rqyui fonts <ij Ucvdm {Lund, 1931). The same -choLir 

h« ptfolished some chamber tomb*. including the unique ccnatanh in 
iV« Tomb, jf DenJra ' Lund, 1943). ' cenorapn, in 
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sharply corbelled, are all unbroken, and so quire stable, The 
principle of the arch, in tact, is here applied horizontally, so that 
no cctini (^weight is required. The Myccnaeans took many years 
to discover the principle, Their earliest beehives, faced with 
random rubble, relied more on the strength of the clay backing for 
the stones. Even the tomb of Dcndm, the contents of which 
reveal such high skill, was lined with patches rather than courses of 
stoned 

The interior of the Treasury of At reus was studded with bronze 
rosettes. But it was the front on the dromos that provided the 
best field for luxurious decoration. The jambs and lintel were 
of red conglomerate, the lintel of iwo colossal blocks, which were 
yet provided with a itiangular relieving space above, as if the 
builders distrusted even their strength. Their soffit is at the 
natural ground level, anti they were probably quarried nearby 
and slid down hill into position*- The front of jambs and linn-1 
is carved wiih three fasciae, of which the outermost is the largest, 
bur was largely concealed by engaged columns of green alabaster, 
and, above the door, by uni rations of the circular ends of horizontal 
ceiling-poles. As it stands t oday, without these applied ornaments, 
it seems to foreshadow the architrave cm the classical Ionic Door¬ 
way with rude ceiling-poles, or dentils, above it. The flanking 
columns similarly point forward, but this time to classical Doric, 
They stand on the thinnest of circular plinths, and in the Tomb of 
Clytcraiiestra were fluted vertically with simple arrises. In the 
Treasury of Arran, where, instead, they are carved with running 
spirals inside chevrons, the capitals have a low abacus, a cushion 
or echinus ot equal height, and below this a ring of concave leaves, 
and resemble far mote closely than any Egyptian work die resilient 
Doric form, especially of Magna Graccia (see Fig. 57). It is 
remarkable to find a Bronze Age tomb anticipating both classical 
Orders, and with a door opening, the shape of which would do 
credit iq a class Seal Greek. 

The Classicism, it is true, seems greater now that ihe ornament 
in green alabaster and red porphyry, once bolted to tire from, has 


■ Pruf. Ware h.15 lone nmdc die masonry of the beehives in i)ic Areulitl 
and ns evidence roc their sequence Ills especial sividv See his irrmnn 
in the Unfish -VcW Animat, XXV (1*23), PP 283 a and Wave, Myvmat 
1 1 i949h PP- lb if The Ecjtudty of cby and in explication by 

SUfK “jHlxMa 1 ”' tamm «™ ***** 

- Ware, BSA* XXV r p. j6a. 
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fallen away. This facade not only resembled «t> Greek work in 
its colours, but had an undassical upper storey, with columns of 
its own flanking the relieving mangle—an interesting design, 
no doubt, but one of which the details remain desperately 
uncertain, 1 

If w'c discern a European temperament in Crete, we find at 
Mycenae one already Greek, For in architecture it is the Greek 
practice to refine a type of building to its greatest possible perfec- 



A B C D 


Fig. 37 The P*irk column and it* prototypes, 

A = Bcni-flwtin (Egyptian Middle Kingdom). 

B = Tramp? of Aircm Mycerjucan , 

C = EuUicm, Pawtum {fah Cent. Greek.-. 

D = Tu-mpk of Ztiis r Olympia {§ih Cent- Greek;. 


Ljoti. Working in ihh spirit the builders of the bcdiive-tombs 
treated the masterpiece of the Aegean Bronze Age. 

The best-known mainland palaces show something of the same 
quality, Wheitj Mime time after 1400 a,c. T an entirely new palace 

J The official restoration of llte relieving triangle with its thinking 
and filling ornament is very mean. For no ilinstraied account of ii, 
see VCacej xMv^L-rfea^j pp. 2$ ff. Dinsmoor, p. 33, n. 3 (on p. 34) has 
caikd for further study, it ii not at all cietntin which nf the morc-of-lm 
plausible iragmems in the British Aiuscum came fmm the Treasury 
w Atrem. A possible prorotv [x of the engaged coiumm exists -11 
PluistoSj and is published by I. Banti* II Afmtricd di Ftifoj. 11 

Acinic, H3 5 i) p Fj e , zjj. 
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was creeled over die site of the earlier round house at Tiryrn, 1 the 
builders grounded its walls on large stones* each the full width 
of a wall* Its central and principal room* with the main hearth* 
is always called die megaron* for it corresponds closely to die room 
of that nam e in the Homeric poems (see Fjg. 38I With its two 
vestibules, it forms a rectangle, externally 12 4 by 25 metres, and 
facet sou th along the axis of a cojonmded forecourt, entered by a 
colonnaded propylon htrge enough to admit chariots, and of a 
plan already classical. On she west of she forecourt were appar¬ 
ently rooms for guc^s with the main bathroom at their north-east 
comer and equally accessible from the megaton. A long corridor 
around most of the mega run connected a series uf smaller apart- 
munis and ubo admitted one to a smaller megaiuu and forecourt 
on the east, long considered the women's megaron but now’ 
regarded as a simpler and earlier palace, 

The approach to this inner core of buildings, through a small 
south court and outer propyion. appears to round off the original 
plan. The massive outer walls* with two fortified main gates on 
die approach, a small postern on the other side of the lull* and a 
long low outer balky on the north of the palace, ore perhaps all one 
Idler addition. 

The Palace of Mycenae is muse fragmentary. Its existing 
megarun faces wc-J, no! south, But perhaps another krger 
megaton once faced south on the crown of the hill, only □ few yards 
away, where a Very early Classical setupk now stands, with an 
orientation north and south, very unusual in temples. Mor has 
die forecourt the beautiful propylon of Tiryns. Bus the carvings 
and Frescoes were very similar and oiigmally perhaps just m 
sumptuous. 

Before pronouncing on the architectural effect of these buildings, 
we should doubtless know the pitch of their roofs. In the eighth 
century e c_, m> we know- from models md from Homer,- a steeply- 
pitched roof of thatch was the rule. Anchors of the nicgaron of 
TiryrLs witli forehail, dosed main room and hearth, had often 

1 I raiders toftd as little as anyone 1he form of this pre-Myecnaetri 
building at Tiryny. As traced by Mueller ( Ttryni, HI, and Z o ffj 
it laid j ntdfoft of 14 metres I can only suppose it had a cemtr court 
and J ring ot rw*m* with roofs sloping down to it, Ptrhups, then, it Iwd 
affinities with iht famous cvnl ho Lite m die Middle Mincun 1 Paiad at 
Chfltnaes (Robertinn, p S), 

tliad 23, vv tiz-IJ Tiles, apparently from thl nwfi. have 
now been found hi l-ems, but are still unpublished, They seem 
however, ro be quite the exception 
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Fsg. 3$ Plan tif Palace, Tiryns. 
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an apsidal end, as if' a central pole once upheld a semicircular 
rent-like roof, The corridor around the megaton might also 
derive from an early, open passage to receive the rain from dripping 
eaves. 1 But Tiryns itself cm hardly have had such a roof. Its 
construction and details are extremely Cretan, arid before tiles 
were invented roofs had to be quite Hat, as in Crete, or very* steep. 
Nor can one believe that the corridor, in so sophisticated a build¬ 
ing, was open to the elements. Nor, amid Lhc picture of Bronze 
Age buildings from Orth omen tw 2 and elsewhere, does one find 
any roofs or ceiling-joists other than the horizontal. A miniature 
Westminster Hall in such surroundings would he outrageous. 

The spirit of these palaces is quite new. The chief rooms are 
arranged on the but and ben principle, that is, are closed at the 
back and have a short ante room, quire unlike the apartments in 
Cretan palaces. Unlike Croc also is the persistence of the same 
grouping of megaton, vestibule and side passage. Even the 
unique palace at Gla in Boeoba can perhaps be reduced to two 
megara, each with attached rooms, backing on to one comer and 
held together by corridors,- 1 Most of the elements arc Cretan, 
the door posts of H-shaped plan, the frescoes that, despite the 
hearth, enlivened lhc interior of the megaton and imply an 
efficient chimney, 1 and the magazines, that now appear, at Tiryns 
at least, inside the great defensive walL Some small Cretan 
buildings, such as the palace-shrines, possessed, we know, a 
podium carved or painted just above ground level with a very 
distinctive frieze, with projecting upright oblongs ( ' triglyphs ’) 
and recessed horizontal oblongs f' metopes') each containing two 
half-rescues, just touching m the centre.- The vestibule of the 
megaton at Tiryns and Mycenae had a neatly identical frieze just 
above ground level It is not, then, lire dements bur the sym¬ 
metry and simplicity of design that breathe the new spirit. 

The Mycenaean*, finally, showed a greater uste for sculpture. 


J Tin argument* ter the steep toof art powerfully munhallnl hv 
Btldwtn Smith (AJA f 1942% 

* Sec H- Builc, Onhmmrurt (Mmutfr, 1907), Tfff- XXVI IL 

1 Sec Bell* PrtiitUcmc Archil CHiap, 11 _ 

* Aj-vid AnUrtu (Architectural Ttrmeptiat from hula Tettipk* Lund 
1940;. FP- ttwii-tt, think) the chimney was n gabled hood, with both 
ends open, resting on the roof and that the steep roof* of (he earliest 
known Greek build ingpi were merely an enlargement of this hood. 

‘ See Robertson, pp. 30-a. For the restoration bv Holland of the 
fcwutttt 41 Mycenae, With this motif forming a low dado, Dittsnux» 
Fig. 3 , 
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We know milling in Crete to equal the reliefs of bulb from 
Mvcenac* probably from the Treasury of Atreus, 1 let done the 
famous lions above the Lion Gate, The sequence of die beehive- 
tombs- shows that the Mycenaeans, at least* learnt to dross hard 
building stones comparatively late. At the very cud, when the 
last palaces of the mainland were surrounded with Cyclopean 
walls (sec PL 7)* the piling togeiher of huge stones* dressed or 
undressed, became a veritable obsession with the Mycenacans, 
Nor could the classical Greeks ever forget ih i> particular achieve - 
mem. 

We have now considered the three most distinctive Prchclienic 
styles. Hie Egyptian showed die greatest sense of grouping and 
scale* and paid the least deference to mere utility. The Sumerian 
could boast an extraordinary skill in the abutment and revetment 
of masses of fragile material, and decorated the protective shield 
after a pattern that has survived to some extent in the building of 
all later ages* Egypt, whose style exports very badly, provided 
the world with an example* the Sumerians with many necessary 
skills. The Minoan style* with plans more flexible than either, 
suffered from a glut of materials, and so remained corntructionaliy 
amateurish. In its Mycenaean version, however, it not only 
improved as construction, bin evolved forms most precious to m 
as forenmners of the classical Greek, Sue before we turn to its 
brilliant successors, we must suxvcy the intervening styles of Asia 
Minor and Syria. 


4» omm PREHELLEKIC STYUES 

One of the most distinctive is ihe Hi trite* of the later second 
mill e nnium. Known even today only from the capita! j Boghaz- 
koi, it particularly recalls the Mycenaean style, with which we 
now know it was contemporary. Over the enceinte of the capirnJ 
we must not huger. Fortification here, a$ at Tiiyus, had already 
reached a development seldom surpassed before the discovery of 
gunpowder. ? Sally-ports, barbicans* towers to give cross fire 

1 See British Muuum Gualosut of Sailpurr*, J, PI 1 London* 192M) 

PF- 2&-3Q, 

J See above* p. 84. 

r At only one moment before Then did offensive weapons Threaten 
to outrun The science of defence—in tirly HcUotUiic lime*, when 
catapults were enormously developed Sec A W Lawrence, }HS, 
PI?- ^* 07 . 
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along; stretches of wait ;md all the other apparatus brought back 
by Crusaders to Western Europe had existed previously in the 
Ease for two or more millennia; and Assyrian reliefs inform us that 
by 900 Uh. every dtv-wall had rudimentary galleries, or machicola¬ 
tions, from which to drop boulders upon the enemy, 1 

The gates* of Boghazkoi are interesting. Some are deep and 
narrow, flanked for their whole depth by huge oblong towers and 
broken near the back and from by pairs of enormous jambs, 
probably once continued upwards as ‘hairpin 1 arches (see Fig. 39;, 
otliers are split into a pair of rooms, running across the axis of the 
gate and both entered towards one side—this class an apparent 



adaptation of the Mesopotamian style of room to purposes of siege- 
warfare. Even an the first class, the hairpin arch reminds us of 
various buildings on Assyrian reliefs, with entrances of liairpin 
shape.* The truth is that, for reasons wc saw when discussing 
Egypt,'■ the elliptical arch is popular with ail early peoples. 
Lethaby characteristically observe* that ‘when we become 


1 Not, it stem?, known to Homer; for Ajax ImJ m ii UuW hi* bnuldcx 
(nil the hitllemcnrj—set Mud, 12, vv. 380 it 

’ S«. for • pud flantpk. li. A Wallis Bodge, 4-., V ri*u Sculps i» 
:h; itnr.ih \hiuvm t London i 5>14, Haie XVI It. All arvhed dnciimsjt „„ 
Assyrian reliefs tend u* toe die shapes of hairpin*—perhaps however 
iKCPiwrth* sculptor was 100 lazy to give them i-cnial Lmbu 
■' Set ibove, pp. 49-S2, 
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accustomed to it, it is. seen *0 be the most beautiful form of arch, 
for it is the most perfect and scientific, 11 

Mesopotamia monster* occasionally flank the gates. Rut, in- 
side the enceinte, it is the Aegean whose influence we feel. As in 
rhe West, but not in Babylonia, shrines occupy no separate temples, 
but probably rooms in the palaces. Pudmein decided rather 
desperately that the palaces must be temples.- But their aspect 
is domes tk, and we have, besides, the analogy of the neighbouring 
Aegean culture. For* 
as will appear at once, 
their arrangement in 
many ways recalls 
Titans. Due must con¬ 
fess that the religious 
rooms at Bnghazkoi arc 
not yet located, not, it 
seems, being marked 
with cull signs like some 
of the rooms at Coossus, 

In the msm rooms of 
two palaces (the E 1st and 
2nd Temples' of Puch- 
Sltin) are granite bases, 
on one of which (placed 
against a wall) Puchsidn 
sets a throne a on the 
other a statue. The first 
could indeed be a throne, 
the second, if fairly 
well piasters! above, a 
hearth—both, therefore, 
secular in intention. 

Magazines* although covering an enormous area, arc excluded, 
as at Tiryns, from die central buildings of each palace. All the 
four chief palaces have ^megana \ with forecourts entered directly 
from the outside, as ar Tiryns, through wide passages at one of the 
front corner*. Palace 1 (see Fig. 40) has also a magnificent 
propylon, of a somcwliat Aegean type. At the inner end of the 
courts, a loggia masks the from or ihe main room. In three 

: Arthiuxtwv, p, ill. 

O Puchileui. BeghuiJe,i' (Berlin. uii2, r 



Fig. 40 Plan of Palace ! s Boghazkoi. 
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palaces. II, III and IV, the main room has its walls strictly aligned 
on rhe court, but in none is it entered directly through the loggia. 
Instead, one must mm several rimes and traverse a small mom or 
two in order to reach it. The bitter cold evidently compelled 
rhe Hiiiites to modify a plan evolved in the milder Aegean world. 
The ground course, moreover, solidities into a series of huge 
‘through 1 blocks or massive ‘orthostates' laid back to back. Liking 
the whole superincumbent wall. Dowd holes near the edges of 
their upper surface show ihai this wall was at least faced with 
wood (see Fig, -41 j. In the Megaron at Tiryns comparable blocks 
with s i m il ar dowel holes arc found only on the southern extremities 
of the wo walls. But the Hiuire architect needed them every¬ 
where to protect his upper walls from Snowdrifts, and of course 
left them imcarvcd. Finally, the palaces are ctimparabk m size 



Fig. 41 Door-jamb. Bagtuu&nj, 


and number to the king’s house and the surrounding houses of 
the nobility in a typical Mycenaean ‘acropolis*. Expens have 
lung discussed the kinship of Asia Minor and the early Aegean 
in mythology and riiual; and to these we may perhaps add archi¬ 
tect tire. 

Two other cities of the second millennium, V gar it and AlaJakh. 
show various links with the Aegean world, especially in innumer¬ 
able small objects of pottery and metalwork. 

The famous tombs of Ilgam arc dated securely by the vases 
they contain to the later phases of the Mycenaean Age (after 1450 
3 -C.j. Like the later graves in Lr, they are private faults 
attached to the richer private house*. The rectangular burial 
chamber is approached by a drome* with descending stairs, anti 
has a roof of large corbelled blocks in only two or three courses, 
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heavily counttrwtighifd and giving the interior the shape of an 
inverted keel. 

Alakktu in some of k& numerous successive occupations , had 
a palace approaching ihe great Minuan buildings in size, 
though never in beauty of plan* 1 with a large central yard, like the 
Mitioan, between the state apartments and the mote ordinary 
demesne offices. The temple, rebuilt at least four times to widely 
differing plans during the Hittitc overlordship between the 
fifteenth and twelfth centuries B.c., shows the earliest known 
stages of the building-type Jong known to German scholars as the 
1 Hilani s —a type characteristic of the north Syrian style and 
employed for the most part as a palace. As understood by most 
authorities— for instance, Odmatm 2 and Kaumann L —ihc devel¬ 
oped * HtfflnP is a rectangular budding with a loggia, often 
approached by a wide flight of stairs, in the centre of the long side. 
1 o each $ide of the loggia is a bbnk front wall, and an almost tin- 
lighted room, while behind n in the centre h a long rectangular 
central room, its as is parallel to the long :i\i of the loggia. This, 
1 he final plan at AlaJukh, which seems to combine Cretan and 
Sumerian ideals, is found repeatedly in north Syria in the 
early first millennium and has had a long history in the dry zone 
of Asia* being traced by Oelmann as far in space and time as 
modern Tibet (see Fig. 42), However, I must drop Lbe name 
l Hikni* in this book* because Woolley has lately argued 4 that the 
real 1 Hitam 1 was ;t native of Hittitc Asra Minor, not of north 
Syria, that it had at least two storeys and that the chief room was 
on the fim floor and approached by a cornet staircase from one 
end of the loggia, not on the ground floor or entered by a door on 

1 See Waollry T A F^nii^n Kingdom fHarmundsworrhi 1953}. 

; Hum und Hof m Aliirtum, pp. So~4- Odmano ugrett with Woolley 
that a "Hilani* can have several storeys, as m Tibet! and remain a 
‘Hilatir, Bur ti must preserve for die whole height of its Lu^Je 
open emit* between massive wingsi and Woolley's first Hittitc temple is 
altogether too irregular m anmform to the type.. 1-or suggestive parallels 
between the stage-bushdings of Greek theatres 7 Syrian J loggia-buildings' 
und possible Egyptian and Sumerian prototypes -.tn-nT* however, quite 
like the Syr inn; r see Margaret Hither, The fhuory 0/ ihi Hmk arid 
RvrHiirj TJumtir? PfinLzetiJii 1939, pp T 217-19. 

1 In Opp^nhdm h Ttli 11 s Pi- 111 (Berlin, 19431. pp. 

O. EL C'runicy, The litttius (Hanruind^worth, p 310, appears to 

hr-U the traditional view, a* does J-L Frankfort in Iraq xiv. pp, 136-8- 

1 A Forgone Kirmdom* p. 142. . . she Hitiiic buiidmgi the Hi Hilant 11 
which so took the ianey of the Assyriuiii. was a religious building jinrl fa 
contained uti upper chamber. 1 
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the main axis of iJic building. He appears to think of it an one 
uf those pavilions on Assyrian rdiefe, 1 'with a mil massive ground 
llooi and a very vpen, almost flimsy upjvtr storey. In its early 
stages, he likens it to the day model that he unearthed from the 
Hittite levels of Akihikh, which represents a temple with a first 
Sour over the rear half. The type traditionally known as a 
* Hikmi 1 [ shall call ‘ loggia-buildingNeither type seems to 
share tnudi with the buildings of BoghazkoL 
The temple at Alalakh slowly approached the type of the 




Fig, 43 Tibetan loggia-buildings. 


loggia-building. 1 In its first phase it already contained a large 
room and an open loggia. But the loggia had an asymmetried 
from and was filled with staircases to vanished upper storevs. In 
the second phase, the stairs and upper floors were removed, and 
lions and other decorations added to the front of the loggia. In 
the third., a building of about the thirteenth century b.c., we find 

1 For which we, t*, Fergus*, Ninon Q f Atrhiteemre, U p. t«i, 
FiS 73- 

“Woolley give-, the vucttssiv* pUm on pp, 1-22 of the Arriwarirf 
Jfliima/ for 1950. 
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for the first time a symmetrical plan see Fig. 43J, with a tripartite 
shrine like that of Vitruvius’ Etruscan Temple, 1 aJ] panel led 
internally like Solomon’* Temple some centuries Liter. The 
development int-o ihc lull no nil Syrian style was now virtually 
complete. Hut it it some unknown reason (perhaps commercial 
decline the two side-shrines Kelt- moved, in the last phase, into 
the loggia, while its facade was given a flight of steps. 

When, after the great turmoil of 1200-1050 B.C., north Syria 
and Cappadocia regain some tranquillity, «c find a widespread 



Fig, 43 1 Third Temple Alula kh. 


and distinctive group of buildings erected over about three 
centuries. Thdr style is best known at present from the remains 
of Arban, Tdl Halaf, Carchemish and Scnjirii and from the elegant 
small ivories found at Nimrod Although Nimrud is, of course, 
Caluh, the capital of their destructive enemy, Assyria, these 
ivories Imvc been shown by Barnett- to come from the north 
Syrian states; while the monuments of Arban, thought by Bell ■ to 

1 See below, p. ZZ4. 

: W I 93 J. PI'- 1 to iT 

Early Archnetiurt m Arid, pp. 128-9, 
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be early Assyrian work, are sow seen to have the north Syrian 
characteristics, such as the turning of the muscles into geometrical 
constructions. 

On north Syria one can here merely epitomise Naumann’s most 
excellent and exhaustive discussion. 1 The technique of these 
buildings combines Western and Mesopotamian dements, like 
those of Stimer, most lack proper stone foundations, But 
occasional examples, such as the ‘Temple-Palace 1 of Tell Halaf, 
have stone orthostates as facings for the lower walls, bound to the 
crude brick pores by horizontal ‘through’ beams, the notches for 
which survive on their upper faces. The orthostates of the palace 
are carved in relief; but on the adjacent'Scorpion Gate’ they arc 
plain and give an effect purely architectural. The builders lean 
to be remembering ancient Hittitc construction in another land 
3nd climate ; and their orthostates, from being the socle, have 
degenerated into a facing tor ihc brick wall. In one of the oldest 
north Syrian buildings one find:, a transitional technique, with a 
socle of rough stones, a line of' through’ beams resting upon it, 
and, pushed between these, the lowest bricks of the wall, Assyria 
appears to have derived her orthostates from this style. None of 
stone ate known in Assyria before the ninth century, 

North Syrian buildings haunt brick arches in important 
positions. The Fountain Gate of Tell HaJaf has 3 notable pointed 
vault. The jambs bond into the wall, but the vault itself, 
three voussoirs deep, does nor The technique is as good as 
anything ot the lime in Mesopotamia, from which it must derive. 
On the cither hand, the architects have altogether abandoned the 
pdas Eci-bmtresses, of Mesopotamia and use the Babylonian 
bitumen-mortar only very sparingly. They liave tn fact con¬ 
sciously assimilated elements from East and West into thei r own 
new style. 

The normal palace is a loggia-building. The north Syrians 
had, indeed, invented another type, the Iteati (Wachtsmuih’s 
‘liwan’), with a great limine before it, A tong, ttumel-vaulted 
throne-room, entered, unlike the Babylonian, at one end, extending 
from the from to the rear wall of the building, and flanked by 
simpler, smaller rooms, it appears certainty at Tell Hataf and 
perhaps at SenjirJi.-’ But it is still rare. It only comes into its 
own, at ILatra and Ctesiphon. centuries after Alexander the Great. 

1 See stew-, p, 93* n. 3, 

" ^airnianiu qp. dfa p, 397. 
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At present ii is the loggia-building on which north Syrian art is 
lavished (see Fig- 44). 

The loggia-building of Tdl Halaf has m illuminating history. 
In its hm phase the loggia occupied an eccentric position in the 
long south front. In the second, some attempt was made to give 
it a tymmeM i cal frame and wi ngs* Long s ymntetiical compositions 
were now coming slowly into fashion, 

Much thought was expended on the loggias themselves and on 
the windows of the chief apamneuts (see PL 3 ), Unlike the 
Egyptians, whose windows could not open> and the Babylonians, 


Fi^. 44 Tdl Hnlaf- erOii-MCtian of from logi'iiL 

wluo largely avoided window^ Syrians almost lived at the window. 
One ihmhs of the King of Byblo^ who gazed out of it instead of 
answering Wen Amon^ of the Mother of Si sera and of Jezebel 
herself. Their windows are far less crude than known Cretan 
examples.such as Lhose actually restored at Cnossus, or represented 
on the Mlnoan house models 2 ; although some basalt mudeb 
found at Tdl HaJaf which show a downward tapering shaft in 
place of u m iillion, suggest Cretan influence. Some Nimrud 
1 £ce GAH t IJ h p + 193* 
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ivories, plaques with the vacred harlots of Astaire displaying their 
attraction*! at her temple windows, represent a variety of elaborate 
balconies. Bui reliefs or remains of north Syrian casements or 
lattices appear so far to have eluded us. 

The entrance of the loggias possessed nor only the customary 
flanking monsters but others, singly or in pairs, under the free¬ 
standing columns (see H. B). On the backs of these monsters 
MOv-d the stone bowls, stylised lotus-flowers or other fancifully- 
shaped members designed to support the actual shaft (sec PI. 8), 
Despite their appearances, they arc not actually hollowed out to 
receive n. The normal base thus consisted of two stone blocks, 
the animal support and the base proper, an elaborate combination 
uf cup-shaped or eushion-siiapcd members, with or without 
ciides of down-turned leaves, 1 At Senjirii the two parts, it seems, 
were merely mortared together. The famous pedestal of die 
-.phinscs has a ibi upper surface, while die upper member has 
apparently a ftai underside. It is interesting to find that this 
block tapered downwards, which would necessitate a downward 
tapering shaft, as in the windows ■ Simpler single bases also 
exist, one of which shows a horizontal torus between two rope-like 
members, and thus dimly anticipates the Ercchthcum Shafts and 
capitals have vanished, so were probably of wood. The mixed 
materials, the probable downward taper and the odd number of 
columns found in loggias at Senjirli all recall Minoan Crete. 

,\t Tell Halaf in the 'temple-palace', the architect substituted 
stone caryatids above the monsters for these wooden columns. 
One must call them that, although they are in fact male figures, 
for they have the long columnar garment and the tall fez or ‘polos’ 
of so many early Greek female statues, whether caryatids or free- 
standing‘dedications \ For figured piers, the Greeks insisted on 
draped female figures, as only so could they achieve an architec¬ 
tural line. 

Vie know more about the caryatids and other ornaments of tills 
time from the Mimrud Ivories.’ 1 Known in some cases to give 

i In tile twd-seventh century Babylon seam to have used ^uch 
column-bases, to iudge from (he relief of Ashurbanipoi in (he British 
MureuBt. See H, R. Hall, Hnhytanum and A-tsyriart Saiipcunt in the 
British Mweutii, Plate XL 11 , 

- See Kddewey in Von LttscJmtt, Autgmhioqgat in Sat&chirlL II 

birriirit p, ? jnd Ahh, S8. I cshiili! resiit his imimcniv That 

the basr und rite :!ut; moered dthimnirds, 

- 1 : « 1E - and excellent!; discussed by K I>. Rumen in hi* paper J‘*e 
.\irr,7«J tuonci and rfc< ,-Jr: oj iht Hawiaiini, in Iraq, 1935, pp, 1 So-210. 
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exuct copies of features in large buildings—part of an ivory 
sceptrej for instance, comes very dose to the upper member of 
the bases at Scnjirli—they suggest a wider variety of motifs tfian 
has survived in stone. Some naked i vory caryatids, ms Lead of 
wearing the polos, have a crown of downward-curling leaves, 1 for 
all the world like die caiman-capitals on that early Greek master¬ 
piece, the Massaliot Treasury at Delphi. The naked caryatid, 
often found on mirror-handles, was sacred to Asiatic, goddess of 
love; and her consort lived in a palm or cedar, trees often used fbr 
columns at this time. The symbolism of the type is evidently 
deep and complicated, 

A second type, the servile, carries the load not on the hand but 
the arms, is usually male, and is called a ‘Telamon’ or "Atlas* 
{Vitruvius’ 'Persian' in later, classical days. And there > jet a 
third type, certainly developed in north Syria, although it perhaps 
originated in Egypt. This, consisting of figures holding hands 
a round a central pier, on which titty turn their backs, developed 
in Greek hands into the acanthus column, of the earlv fourth 
century, at Delphi, with its ‘three marble dancing , , . 

grouped round ihc central support for Lhe bronze tripod kettle. 
The ' Caryatid ’ and 'Persian* that Vitruvius describes in his 
introduction go back to periods and religions of which he never 
dreamt. 

It is interesting to sec Greek taste, in i ts purge of architectural 
crudities, retaining the Caryatid but banishing the monsters from 
beside the gates and beneath the columns. The Etruscans, too, 
suppressed them ; and they disappear until revived in force in the 
Italian and some French Romanesque. ’ Although they place the 
shafts directly on the animals, without the bowl, the Italians surdy 
owe something to their Syrian predecessors of two thousand yean 
betore. Occasionally their monsters, their sphinxes, for ins lances, 
have a rather Phoenician appearance, as on the candelabrum at 
A nagm' A For a moment the Classical style and its even more 
severe successor, the Byzantine, lost some of their hold, and 

; Sec Barnert, op. at., PL XXVIJ, 2 and 4. 

- Dimiruw. p, 254, For an Egyptian and a Syrian example, see 
Burneii. op. eu„ PI. XXIII. lumli. 

On a window ol dlt twclfth-Ceniury church or S. Andre-lc-Bas in 
Vienne, rigid l'i'Ilwiih; figures wirmuum the monsters, n% at Tell Hmi. 

' Hutton, The Comiati (Loudon, 1930), Pi. 43 B_ There is even tt 
iuggcsti-.ifi nf die North Syrian bowl and bsse in an example at Cori. 
Hutton, op. cit„ PI. jc A. 
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influences from the immemorial orient penetrated by channels, 
which we cun only guess, to die west of Europe. 

The north Syrian style in its heyday spread south over Phoenicia 
and Israel. Solomon’s temple, however planned, was at any rate 
decorated l ike a north Syrian building. The brazen sea and bases 
recall the column bases of Scnjirli, the decoration of die panelling 
with golden palms several of the ivories from Nimrod. The 
Egyptian influence traced by many in the plan U hard to pin 
down, because the writers of Kings and Chronicles were no 
architects. 

North Syrian furniture, whose style was shared to a large extent 
by that of early Greece nn the west and Urartu on the cast, it is 
impossible to discuss here. Enough has been said to show the 
importance of this work for the origin of Greek bunding, especially 
of the Ionic Order. The Greeks were not wholly mistaken to 
ascribe their earliest lessons to the Phoenicians. 


5. THE TRANSMISSION OF THE FORMS 

PtehclkuK architecture seems unequally divided, al first sight, 
between the ponderous, unalterable, defensive world of Etrypl, 
and a chaos of peoples and schools over the rest of the Levant. 
Further scrutiny has revealed two great schools, in Sumer and the 
Aegean The biter has its connections, indeed, with the Hittiies 
at Boghazkm and Alatokh, but for the most pm goes its own way 
until cut off in she twelfth century. The Sumerian, bv contrast, 
shows an extraordinary' vitality, and reigns in Babylonia for two 
thousand years. Hittite motifs, such as the lions flanking the 
gates, are often Sumerian. Even jn the north Syrian loggia- 
building there is something dearly akin to the long Sumerian from 
as found, for instance, at Urttk. 

It is interesting also that the true arch, both in north Syria and 
in Egypt before Saitc times, should be confuted to buildings in 
brick, and should never reach the Aegean at all. It is as if, 
originating among the Sumerians, innovators of genius, but living 
tar from mcluc quarries, it was perpetuated in brick by conservative 
builders, but never properly translated into stone, even in Egypt. 
For> as we saw, 1 Egyptian stone ‘arches’, even the tunnels of 
Suite tombs, arc timid, predominantly corbelled affairs. So also. 


1 Above* p_ 50. 
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Lf they were arched, were the massive stone gates at Eoghazkoi 1 
As, further, we shall find- that the alleged early stone arches in 
Eimm axe now discredited, it seems vve must assign to the 
Hellenistic Greeks the honour of building the first-known monu¬ 
mental arch ot proper stone voussairs. Conservatism and 
' specialisation T ate what we should rather expect in Asia alter die 
third millennium; while abundance of natural building materials 
in the Aegean and north Syria probably long delayed the adoption 
there of a round arcuated construction, or* indeed, good dean 
construction of any kind. Woolley- connects the introduction of 
the arch in Greek lands with Alexander's occupation of Syria and 
Babylonia, h required the cool intellect of the Greeks, once they 
had experienced in Babylon the advantages of large vaulted spaces, 
to translate the vaults from brick to stone. When first erected, 
the Great Arch of Pnene^ so ordinary to our eyes, must have given 
the Greeks some of the excitement fdr last century at the Crystal 
Palace, 

The ground course of large upright state, or orthos tales, found 
in most Greek buildings but not in Egypt, had, us we have seen, a 
long history in Ask* Asiatic condition* generally necessitated a 
firm ground course, among the Hittttes most of all. Not can wc 
doubt from the pictures on Assyrian reliefs of battlcmented build¬ 
ings with corbelled parapets that over much of Ask the dangerous 
junction of roof and wall received us own special protection. 
Sumerian walls, as in the Temple of Al *Uhaid T 5 may haves had no 
special ground courses; but they did possess a protective impervi¬ 
ous film, often treated deooianvdy as a scries of coloured friezes. 
As Demsugd 0 observes, the Sumerians, logically divided a building 
into two parti, the structural core of unbaked bricks and this 
protective shield of glaze and coloured enamel. They similarly 
protected their rare columns with a glazed film around the shaft 
and, ax the base and capital, stout coils or cushions of metal, 
preferably gold. All these systems of protection and revetment 
will have their echoes in Greek stone building, the massive Hitritc 
grouud-o&urse in the orthostates, the Jong enamelled parapet 

: For a ^suggested recarmmcrion' by Puthucim 13 dJ. Ejrfy 
ArchitetiUtt tn FPtaimf Hi™, p. 78, 

- Btknv* p. 333, 

" Tte Sumtirtiiiis, 'UxJyinJ, 1928). p, 191. 

1 Below* p. 3 &S. 

4 Above* p. 59. 

fl Frist pp. 40 If. 
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friezes in the carved processions along the roof-gutters of the first 
Ionic temples, the other friezes in the surprising number of 
sculptured bands encircling at various levels buildings like the 
Nereid Alonumcnt and the Mausoleum, the metal coils at the ends 
of the columns perhaps in the Ionic and Corinthian volute- 
capitals. 1 

On the other hand, these Asiatic styles offer link support for a 
contention Demangel makes elsewhere, 2 which is true enough 
of primitive mud architecture, 3 that window openings, where they 
exist, tend to come between the ends of ceiling beams or the short 
struts supporting timber roofs and not in the middle of walls. 
The Cretans placed thdr windows where they wished, and north 
Syrians and Assyrians regarded not only windows but the fronts 
of their largest loggias as holes tom wherever needed in the ex¬ 
panses of thdr mud-brick walls. The Greek Doric frieze perhaps 
originated as a framework of posts and opening', at the but nun of a 
heavy timber roof: but, if so, it would seem to owe no thing to 
Asiatic or Cretan ancestors. 

Among Syrian decorative details, the various types of Caryatid, 
the dactyliform capital and the palmetto, like the toms-base with 
cable mouldings and the use of volutes and canalis on several 
capitals all attest the decisive influence of north Syria on the 
beginnings of the classical Greek style. 

To Egypt the Greeks owe other, less tangible, features; 
first, perhaps, the idea of building wholly in stone, and then the 
long colonnades and colossal statues of their great shrinps , f Thc 
idea of making life-size colossal statues came to Greece from 
Egypt,’ observes BeazkyA Probably, also, the idea of j 
ouiun of proportion for the human figure* The proportions 
of columns and entablatures in Egypt cannot have failed to teach 
the Greeks much. Finally, the vast smooth faces of the best 
Egyptian masonry served as a model for the Greek temple walls, 
Slat ham* reminds us that Dcir-ei-Bahari was once covered 
externally with a fine white plaster; and so, of course, were Greek 
temples. 

1 DemangeL Frist ltmitjuc 7 pp h £3 ff, 

J HufUlifi tU C^trupondiffULi 1931, p, 112. 

‘ ] have seen an oiE painting of the gaits uf KjbuL whkli $how* this 
forcibly. 

^Braaicy and AihmoJe* Grttk Szuipturt ^nd Pxnnimg £lajnbridgr: a 

5 See above* p- 4y. 

* P. 43- Sec aliio Atkimon and Bugenjl, p. 117. 
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One Egyptian detail* rhe cave no or * gorge 1 , was eagerly 
adopted by the first Greek architects and for a short time* before 
they had enlarged the repertory* was Jibe rally used in a great 
niaiiy positions. This, perhaps* as much as anything, will account 
tor the strong Egyptian atmosphere that seems to pervade the 
early Greek mins of Pacstum, But due Egyptian spiris differs 
altogether from the Greek in matter of ornament. More than 
any architects before Gothic times* tile Egyptians carried into 
details the litem] imitation of plants and flower. The Greek, 
especially in the sixth century* reduced all his plants to geometry. 
So, at the beginning of his history, he borrowed far more easily 
ftiftn rhe schematised palms and palmcnes of north Syria than from 
the too literal luxuriance of Egvpi. E He seems during one 
century 650-550 E.c.), to have taken all he needed from the 
older civilisations. After that* he felt lus own power and went 
his own way. 

In many* perhaps most cases*, the point where he should 
abandon the search for influences and sources and acknowledge 
Lhe originality' of an individual artist w T ouId seem for ever to dude 
the historian. Vet he seems bound in our field to assign the credit 
again and again to the brilliant mvctttbrs of Sumer and the Old 
Kingdom * where building at its very birth aspired to the glory of 
architecture. What real progress can he discern between that 
epoch and classical Greece? The world waited a long rime* 
indeed, for a rationale of proportion, for an architecture of thought¬ 
ful understanding rather than mere sensibility. Even Dcir-eJ- 
Bahari supplies no canon. Nor had the Egy ptians* artists though 
they were* embarked on that methodical exploration of successive 
worlds in art and thought chat has formed the distinctive glory of 
the Greeks and their European successors. 

5 One exception rmy 7 perhaps* pmix (he general rule We know she 
Egi-ptiam sometimes decorated iheir covetco with a long geomctrieal 
3 c,iJ bemling slightly forward at top r See Clarke and En^clhaeh, 
E^e- 4 s - The earliest Greek and Etruscan cavdtm arc decorated in die 
sa«e way. See bdow, p. I3&. 
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THE HISTORICAL SETTING 


t. SUMMARY OH fjRtF-K HISTORY 

T he Greek* appear to have erected their fir^E entirely stone 
buildings toward? the close of the seventh century. The 
poems of Homer know tew wholly of scone, like Priam's 
palace, 1 and it js only natural that such an innovation should have 
had to await the great revolution and expansion that is now seen 
ever more dearly to have marked the turn of the seventh and sixth 
centuries. For reasons still mysterious, the Greek world round 
She Aegean then became more wealthy and efficient and politically 
more unstable. The old order, described in Homer as one of 
targe princely coalition 1 - and shown by die remains as one ot 
commanding palace* and royal read*, had given place at an un¬ 
known date to dries without princes and citadels devoted to 
housing not a king but the statue of a god. Sometimes, its at 
Therapne, near Sparta, the Heroes depicted by Homer were now' 
worshipped in temples on the very sites of the Mycenaean houses 
where we may’ presume their prototype* passed their lives.' Only 
rarely and in outlying cities, like Larisa in Acolis, do we find a 
prince sharing the citadel (acropolis) with a god as late as 500 bx.A 
The road-systems had decayed, and the new cities communicated 
mostly by sea. 

Like the early Sumerian cities. Lhcse Greek dries of the seventh 
century had learnt the art of sending out orderly colonics, but, 
unlike them, usually required no special subservience from their 
daughter-towns. In a world less youthful an*l more crowded 
than that of 3000 B.c. they won for Hellenism most of Sidly, the 
south-east shores of Italy, South Ptovcncc, Gyrene, the Chersonese 


> Iliad, VT. 24:. 

- Fur Ttotnpra, ire Herodotus, VI, Si, und Amt,id Toynbee, JHS, 
1913 

* KjelLbers, SchcfaM and Roddau. Larisa am Hrrwwi iSirtdcholm, 
1040). The fiend Station of this rite with the miucnT Larisa now 
questioned. 
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and the shores of the Black Sea. They had evolved a new method 
of fighting democratically in a heavily armed phalanx, and used 
their military superiority to buttress several kingdoms, such as 
Soiie Egypt, in the now degenerate older world, in short, they 
throve wherever their way of life is possible, where the sea is near 
and the summer long and rainless, and where man depends on com 
and wine and oil, and on exercise and conversation in a central 
agora {piazza or corso) in the open air. 

Their most efficient rivals arc no oriental empires, but the 
Phoenicians who, like themselves, have learnt io collect richo in 
small impregnable towns and, rather than submit to a permanent 
military caste, to fight and contribute in their own way for a state 
they have framed themselves. As an old Greek poet/Phocyhdcs, 
observes, 'A small city on a rock, well governed, is better than 
vtupid Nineveh/ Ponderous despotism gives place for a tew 
centuries to the achievements of the intelligent few. 

Up to 550 B.C. the Greeks made good their place in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and between 550 and 4S0 encountered and defeated the 
Persians and Phoenicians, the first serious aggressors upon their 
world. These two periods, from the unknown beginning up to 
the Persian Wars, arc known as the Archaic Age. At its opening 
Greece and the shores of the Aegean were divided between the 
Dorians, ibe latest comers to the land, and the longer-established 
Ionians with a few groups of uncertain age and origin, such as the 
Achaean* and Aeolians, in fairly small regions, bur of some 
importance before their absorption into the two largest divisions. 
One of the most brilliant early centres, was the Aeolian island, 
l^abos; and the richest Greek city of the west, Sybaris, with its 
famous colony Poscidonia, or Paestmn, was Achaean, The very 
attractive sixth -century Doric temples of Pucstum show many un- 
contmicii forms, best explained, perhaps, by some Achaean 
influence, wfiich in the fifth cenrury, strictly Doric, Temple of 
Poseidon have left mere vestigial remnantsj Among Dorians, 
the chief cities were Sparta, Argos, Atginn, Corinth and Thebes; 
among lonions, Athens, Chalcis and Eretria (boih in Huboca; and* 
the twelve cities of Ionia, on the west coast of Asia Minor, The 
Dorians, while extending westwards from the Golf of Corinth 
up to Corcyra (Knri'u) and across to Sidlv and the cspedallv 
large and famous Dorian town of Syracuse' reached Gyrene on 


‘ S* £*»*» however, p. 1 13, where l anribuie their actual made of 
eotmrruutKTn to ihe nature af the straw available. 
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rhe south jndj sout^f^srdsj erected Crete and Rhodes and 
established several towns on the south-west tip of A*r.i Minor. 
The lODiatis, especially those of Miletus and Phocaea, turned their 
attention mirth-eastwards 10 the Propontis md 1 he Black Sea. with 
the steel-smelters 1 the Gtaiybes) of its southern and the oornJands 
of its northern shore, and north-westwards even to such distant 
coasts as Provence, where the Ionian dry of Ma&salia .'Marseilles) 
already nourished in the sjxih centum 

This Archaic age is one of expansion, of competition beiween 
innumerable cities and of much political experiment; also, 
however, of increasing approximation of the main cultures. In 
all the cities similar demands are made of artists and pocu, great 
men are welcomed* as a rule* wherever they go* and the latest of 
countless fashions, the slightest of a long series of improvements in 
technique n makes itself felt, in an incredibly short time, over the 
whole Greek world. One can argue, for instance, at least plausibly 
that the rise of the great school of Argos affects the whole character 
and course of Athenian sculpture. 3 Greeks have consciously 
separated themselves, everywhere from the barbarians around 
them, Every individual who can proceeds to Olympia and the 
lesser centre* of those athletic festivals, in which Greeks alone 
can lake pan. 

As Lams Didcjhton points mil, the Greek was able at m kc to 
ask fruitful questions, to give bold, simple answers and then to 
test, to discard and to modify. At an early stage, he had equated 
the mysterious forces of nature with the caprices of gods who 
resembled human beings. During the Archaic period, further¬ 
more, he devised not only the remarkably varied systems of Greek 
versification, made possible by attention purely to the quantity 
of syllables, but abo a science of geometry probably covering at 
least the first book of Euclid, including Use marvellous propositions 
44 ami 45. Practical discoveries included the proper use of 
pulleys* the coming of money, the musical octave and tiled roofs. 
But the Greeks always paid far more attention to the speculative 
than to the practical. For instance, as Penrose observe*, 2 they 
brought the science of conics to perfection, because of their love 
of shapes, bur never passed on to calculus, having no use for 
moving bodies; and failed, with all their mathematical skill, to 

1 H- A. Gardner^ Si* Grttk Sailpt&n rLunJun. l£iO). p. 5^ j.m 

Ageladu s). 

‘ PrvKtpiti <\j Aztwuiin ArMia&mt Lund^m 1^51)* p. ft** 
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invent a sign for zero and the decimal point* although the Babylon¬ 
ian place-system already pointed the way.’ 

Up to 4808.C., no city had so outdistanced the rest that one can 
call its work metro poll tun, although Athenian work was already 
as good as any. The western colonies tended to prefer mere size. 
Of the Ionia of this lime, with temples as large and remarkable as 
the western, we Mill know too little. I| is Jess accessible, and us 
great buildings were coo thoroughly renewed in the fourth and 
third centuries b.c. 

Between 500 and 490 B.c. Ionia was overrun by the Persians; 
and in the nest ten years Greece was saved only by the tyrants 
of Syracuse and Akragas fGagend),’ and a coalition of mainland 
cities, with Athens as the most prominent, The wars thus en¬ 
hanced the prestige of a few cities, especially of Athens, who, bv 
retaining the Beet built by Themtstodes tor the crisis, gathered 
nearly all Greeks round ihe Aegean into an alliance against Persia 
and* after 454 ax., into an empire, which assured a new peace in 
the Aegean itself and a; Athens an accumulation of wealth and y 
differentiation of Trades greater than any Greek city had yet 
known. So the fifth century, the Classic century, is the age of 
Athens, more especially of Pericles, her most powerful statesman 
between460 and 445, her unchallenged ruler between 445 and 430. 
It is also the period of the most famous Athenian buildings. For. 
besides numberless smaller works, the Hall of the Mysteries at 
Eldash was slowly rising after 45c ex. while the Parthenon was 
built virtually between 447 and 438, and the Pmpvlaca between 
437 and 432. Athens retained die initiative for all that her enemies 
could do, until, shaken by a plague (430 B.c) and a long war 
1431-421 B.c. 1 with her jealous neighbours of the mainland, she 
forfeited it between 415 and 413 in the disastrous expedition to 
Syracuse, an outburst of megalomania and greed, and ttnalfv 
succum bed in 404 to a combination of Persia and almost The whole 
of Greece. The Sicilian Greeks, cursed with thdr own jealousies 
succumbed, all except Syracuse, at nearly the same time to the 
Phoenicians of Carthage. 

Continual discord now prevailed. Persian bribery and Greek 
parochialism brought the dries to rum and to defeat fav a barbarous 


ftp Laced ihe hkzi with 
iiif lo iiick, hut which 


1 See above, p, 72. 
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powct, Aluccdttoj in 33S B.c. 11 Chaenraca Athens, whose naval 
and commercial industry had enabled her to recover from 404, 
still struggled under Demosthenes and Lycurgus 10 reform her 
government and finances. Bur with die triumphs of die Macedon¬ 
ian conqueror, Alexander (350-323 B.c.), the weight of power 
passed permanently to die barbarian; and with the collapse of 
Athens in the Lamiau War and the death of Demosthenes (322 
B.c.) Ancient History loses much of its attraction. It is individuals 
that matter; and henceforward, apart from a few scientists and 
poets, they are mostly mere kings and their ministers, or academic 
philosophers. The miracle of Athens, where the practical man 
and the politician were also well educated, and where the useful 
arts were determined, to use Aristotle’s phrase, by the architectonic, 
was not to be repealed in Antiquity. Its most promising successor. 
Ciceronian Society at Rome, was to be struck down by the soldiers 
and the plebs and expire under the 'crafty tyrant' Augustus. 

1 he fifth century, the Classical Age proper, saw the perfection 
of the Athenian drama and of Greek sculpture and architecture! 
the writings of the first great historians and a remarkable outburst 
oi philosophical inquiry, in iime ways not unlike thai of Europe 
around 1700. It also saw the invention of solid geometry and 
perspective. But practical sciences made little headway, as is 
shown bv the crudity of fifth-century siege tactics. 

In die fourth century, oratory and philosophical writing reached 
the greatest height they have ever known. The painters of this 
period were those most admired in Antiquity. Polite, intimate 
drama, the so-called New Comedy, from which our own drama 
springs, flourished towards the end of the century at Athens, the 
source, from beginning to end, of all the famous Greek plays, 
Aristotle, in the same city, was comparing and bringing under one 
system the first pnneipjLS and guiding hypotheses of all known 
arts and sciences. Thus most of the activities that justify and 
improve human life began very suddenly in Greece between the 
sixth and fourth centuries k,c. The Greeks, first of all the men 
we know, attempted to give a reason for all they did; and we cannot 
escape from the impression that, by using their minds, they have 
made upon all later history. 

hollowing the three periods we have marked out, we shall divide 
Greek architecture also into three phases, the Archaic down to 
480 3 .C., the Classical down to 400 and the late Classical down to 
about 330, There is m fact a notable division between the 
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numerous, lavish buildings of Lite fifth century and the few, 
fragile, delicate masterpieces of the fourth, 


2. cfcNmnoNs of uff and tvfks of welding 


Greece is a country of great mineral wealth. Mountain ranges 
separate small plains, whose most convenient entrance is by sea. 
Good fertile land is too rare to support many farmers. Like ihe 
Sumerians, then, many Greeks, Athenians especially, became 
devoted to manufacture and trade, Under the spell of reactionary 
philosophers, induced by the fall of Athens to consider them evil 
and banausic, we probably underestimate the prestige of these 
activities in Greece. Nor is it true that they had passed into the 
hands of staves. In the earlier tKth century, most Athenian 
citizens were called ‘craftsmen*; and although in the lifth, 
successful wars did provide numbers of staves to be instructed 
in the crafts, these left the citizens even then no unlimited leisure 
for that administrative and soda! life necessary in a great capital. 
A manufacturer has to use his brains more than the average farmer, 
especially in markets as civilised and exacting as the Greek; and 
the typical Greek listener to Socrates was as much interested as 
any Medieval burgher in ihc finer points of craftsmanship. In 
tact, such were die conditions of his life that he could seldom 
transcend the mentality of a manufacturer. 1 

In marble and other building materials the land i* so rich that 
it has provided three successive civilisations each with a very 
different nmgc; the Mycenaean with its hard limestone, porphyry 
and conglomerate; the Hellenic with its whine marble, soft and 
hard limestone and baked day tiles; the Byzantine with its coloured 
marbles, limestone mortar and bricks. So far is it from true, in a 
land like Greece, that materials condition the architect, We eon 
gram at most that the Byzantine had probably less timber than 
his predecessors and was less able or less willing to tran^non 
enormous stones. 

Marble was not at first used for stone buildings. Roofs and 
ceilings of wood, with tiles and revetments of baked day, would 
crown temples of limestone. As Paestmn shows, the builders 
would employ the softer limestone, or *poros’, for the most 


■ Fee .in anuivinjf mnlcment of thus, see ft. 
iiptei of Art (ptfoti, Chap. lL 
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delicately moulded courses and a bard white Jimrftttmc for the 
plainer. This will partly explain the unusual entablatures there 
(see PL 7), The delicate, carved architrav^crown is naturally 
of a softer stone than the plain fascia below. But the Greeks 
could soon carve each section of architrave to its full height out 
of one hard block. Again, the earliest roof-tiles were of terra¬ 
cotta, embedded in unbaked clay* Bur fairly early in the sixth 
century Byzcs of Naxos 1 first carved marble tiles ; and these, 
where necessary, could repose directly on the rafters. 

Marble facades became the fashion about 525 ft.c* Famous 
early examples were the buildings on Siphnos and the conicmpor- 
aiy temple of Delphi, both noticed by Herodotus,- Buildings 
entirely of marble, like those on the Acropolis or the Temple of 
Athena a 1 Tcgea> were always rare, Is land marble, where possi ble 
Parian, was favoured up to 4S0 H.c. but after that! Fentdic, from a 
mountain some twelve miles north-east of Athens- Both 
provided smooth, unveined surfaces, to take paint or polish of 
any degree of fineness. But whereas Pentdic goes nasty in places, 
Parian retains its whiteness- Very occasionally, the darker, less 
evenly textured niEWble of Mount Hymenta or the dark gray 
limestone of Hlcusis (see PI. 9} was used on one or two special 
courses,- Ordinary' hard and soft Limestones continued tn use in 
the vast mass of buildings. 

More fortunate than Sumer, Greece has days of ail degrees 
of fineness. Thdr colour when baked will vary* of course! 
according to the length and intensity of the firing, Bui, to take 
one instance, the redness of Athenian contrasts strongly with the 
whiteness of Corinthian days; and experts cm often assign a 
provenance to the smallest day object largely from its colour and 
texture/ Colouring earths are, naturally, also common, the most 
famous being the ruddle of Chios. The most useful dye was that 
of the purple-fish. OF the precious metals* silver, gold and a 
natural alloy of the two, called elect rum or 1 white gold \ were all 
abundant in several regions. Among the baser, the copper of 
Cyprus sufficed for all demands. For iron the Greeks had 10 go 

1 Pau^nias, Bk. V, 10* says he was contemporary with the Lydian 
king Alytmrt and the Median Astyugc*. 

* llks. HI. 57^ and 62. 

1 See L- T. Shoe* 'Dark Slime i n Cl reek Atchiltctun/ H*)p*na r 

SuppL VI 11 ; see also below, p. lyti- 

4 Sre, for instance! the remarkable aercbeof llm knowledge by R. H. 
Jcnkint in hh Btrfulfca »Cambridge* 1936). 
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only slightly farther afield, to Etruria (Tuscany,, and northern 
Asia Minor. Only tin was lacking, and supplied very uncertainly 
from mines along the Atlantic coasts Bronze, an alloy of copper 
and tin, was the favourite metal of the Greeks, so that the gap 
was serious. Otherwise their little world, rationally ordered. 
Could support itself. Charcoal from the forests, apparently 
inexhaustible, played with the Greeks the part that coal plays with 
us. No one then could foresee the soil-erosion, so terrible to a 
modem eye in the view from Acrocurinth, caused by the charcoal 
burners and shipbuilders of antiquity, and by the wasteful timber 
roof-trasses of the classical Greeks. But are we today using our 
natural wealth more wisely? 

The Greek year consists of a long summer and a short winter, 
cold, perhaps, but one in which, as Lord Byron observed, 1 * 3 snow 
never lies in the plains, at least in Attica. Athens suffers no frost 
hard enough to shatter the sharp undercut mouldings of marble 
so appropriate to the clarity of the air. The sun is glaring, and 
the surface of die ground a ‘reflector’ nearly as bright as the 
limestones of the temple. When these received their normal 
coat of marble plaster, they were probably as dazzling at raid-day 
as some famous modem villages on the Cyclades, Surfaces 
normally in shadow thus become luminous: and the ceiling of a 
Greek portico has to display a finely chiselled beauty unimaginable 
in England.- 

Moreover, like their predecessors, the Greeks needed to foster 
the slightest breath of air on a s ummer day. Symmetry, too often 
a nuisance in the north, is desired in the south for the draughts it 
creates. But the classical Greek, of the m ainlan d at least, em¬ 
ployed it in moderation. For instance, he eschewed axial plan¬ 
ning. The Doric temple looks best and was properly seen first 
from a point on the diagonal, where its precinct was entered (see 
Fig. 45 ; and when the Greeks of the fourth century began to 
develop long, straight, colonnaded stoas, they rightly avoided ail 
symmetrical grouping of them about architectural axes; for this 
could have led, in an agora like that of Asms,' only to effects like 
those of the painter Martin. These innumerable stoas, or public 
lounges, like the pastas, the small southward-facing loggia of the 
Greek private house, afforded shade and circulation of air m 

1 Note 10 Child* Harold, Canto II, Stanza 73, 

' Set Atkinson and RagenaE, pp. 24-5, 

3 Dinsmotsf. fig. 125, 
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summer and some sunlight and protection for the rooms behind 
them in winter. 

But we must not overestimate die Greek love of comfort. As 
Vitruvius observes, 1 one should take care, when designing a 
theatre, to avoid a southward-lacing auditorium, in which the 
mid -day sun will shrivel the bodies of the spectators. Yet the 
theatre* at Athens and Syracuse both face south, 2 The landscape 
and life of Greece seem made for ecstasy rather than comfort—a 
word, appropriately enough, of Roman origin. 

Rainfall in Attics and the Islands has always been scanty. The 
roofs of any large buddings, not to mention the auditoria of 
theatres, served to catch tain water, which was then carefully 
transferred to underground cisterns, very numerous and a real 
da n ger to the explorer of ancient sites. The Theatre of Thera 
and the Temple of Aphaia (see Fig. 45) on Aegina show good 
example, of these attached cisterns. 

The real Greek winter lasts From January to mid-March. It is 
too short and broken to call for permanent hearths. A short, 
bright spring follows. Cheese is made and the com harvested in 
June, The Greek then found leisure, broken only by the vintage 
in late September, to resume hi$ festivals, excursions and politics 
until the time of the alive harvest and November ploughing. 

As citizens were ar home and toads dry at the end of June, it 
was usual to hold the a nn ual elections then: and the new year at 
Athens was dated from mid-July. It virtually opened with die 
Panathcnm, the special festival of the city goddess, Athena, which 
included a process ion from the north-west gate through the Agora, 
the secular centre of die city, to the Acropolis and the sacrifice 
there of a hecatomb (literally 'a hundred oxen ’ on die old altar 
south-east of the Ercduheum. Every fourth year was marked 
by a more splendid procession and an international contest in 
athletics, chariot-racing and music, which included the public 
recitation of all Homer. The Acropolis and the buildings below 
its south side formed the setting — Pericles built a new Odeion or 
music hall beside the Theatre, for the Homeric recitations—arid 
one should always try to imagine the Parthenon at the moment of its 

1 V p lit* 2. 

: 1 think this -i strong argmucat againsi Dimtnoar + s view shat: the 
[Sights; m Athens was given its present 8iie us late a& $QO &C0 thirty 
years alter the- drams wtls publicly dsmhliEhcd fwe Dimmer, p. i zb). 
Surely, iht aiLd wa a tolcraitd only because of its and cot, religious associa¬ 
tions and the fcslivjils long held ihefe. 
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dedication, the great Panathctiaia or 438 Other Greek cities 
had their chief t'esiivals at the same reason, Sparta, for instance, 
the Kantcia But tanking even above these were the festivals at 
international sanctuaries, especially the Olympic and Pythian 
Gaines at Olympia and Delphi, both held at four-yearly intervals. 
The great sanctuaries, then, occupied the centre of Greek an and 
life, and Jiad Stadia, gymnasia and odcia all as so many appurten¬ 
ances. One can see in the poet Pindar, who wrote odes for the 
victors, the thought that the god used the contests there to select 
the best of his worshippers and once mote assure their cities 
and families of the divine favour enjoyed by their heroic 
ancestors. 

Throughout the public life of Athens, religion and politics 
intermingled. Thus the theatre, organised and maintained by 
the state with the money of the few richest citizens, was a temple 
of the god Dionysos, with an altar, or thvmclc, for sacrifice in the 
centre of the orchestra. The Pays, or place of political assembly, 
had a similar altar. The gymnasia, the official centres of physical 
training, were cadi under some god or hero, The public record- 
office was a temple of Demcter: and the national banks, as in 
Babylonia, were those great temples where alone wealth could 
accumulate. When the Athenians borrowed, in tunes of strain, 
from their national temples, they did so at an interest rate of 
1 1 *;and scrupulously recorded their debts. 1 So, in Greece, 
'where'er we tread is haunted, holy ground'. 

The familiar peripteral temple, we now see, was only the most 
important of innumerable shrines and w developed as a type 
about 6oq B-C. It would normally contain a statue, an emblem 
or more rarely an oracle of the presiding god. The statue 
possessed the divine qualities, and as such would be escorted with 
honour in procession, like the statue of Dionysos Elcutherctis at 
Athens. Thieves might run off with it for the good fortune it 
brought, as m the Iphigcma Taurica of Euripides, At Athens, the 
time-honoured standing image of Athena, the Palladium, kept first 
in the old sixth-century temple between the Ercrfnhcum and 
Parthenon and then in die Ercchihcum itself, seems to have 
received at each great Panathemiia the present of a new light- 
fitting robe. 'Phe emblem might be a meteorite, as at Ephesus, 1 

1 M. N, Tod, Grttk ii mental Jraeriptimit second edition (.Oxford, 
194*). P< *43- 

: Acta wx, 35. 
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or a snake* as in the Old Temple of Athena on the Acropolis . 1 The 
oracle, where the God pronounced, might assume various forms, 
a chasm inside a crypt at Delphi, pigeons on m oak ar I>odona and 
a little hut In a kurd grove at Didyma. 

The central shrine of the temple almost invariably faced the 
rising sun* as* probably, did most Greek cult images, Aeschylus 
at any rate seems to lalk of household gods as facing the sun at 
dawn,- So the great altar of offering to meci the eye of the idol 
usually faced the eastern ‘iidc of the temple and was joined to it 
by a causeway (sec Fig. 4;}. The Parthenon h one of the very 
few peripteral temples without causeway or exiemai altar, because 
the altar of the old sixth-century temple to the north remained in 
use for the hecatomb centuries after that building had vanished* 
Besides, the Parthenon had no time-honoured, mystic cult-image, 
only Phcidias 1 gold and ivory statue. 

The edia -building and peristyle* as we shall see, were chiefly 
u> protect the growing wealth stored round the image. But why 
they took the familiar Greek form* at first sight ^o simple* is by no 
means understood; and we must consider the history of the 
Greek Temple a little more closely. Several dements, at first sight 
di ^connected y went to its- making. 

Greek religion, as Dimmoor has well saidy combined * the 
worship of personified natural phenomena with that of deified 
heroes or ancestors.* Dcmeter is nn instance of the fanner, 
Hcraklcs of the latter. The mature gods were worshipped of 
course in places where they still acted at had once shown them*- 
sdvta, the deified ancestors, or heroes, on the sites af the palaces 
where their actual prototypes had lived, as* for instance, Helen at 
ThcrapncJ Something of the arrangement of the Bronze Age 
palaces perhaps survived in the Greek shrines on their sites. The 
earliest known temples of the classical Greeks, in Crete, seem to 
have had altars and offering-tables inside the cdk m positions 
where the Bronze Age megaton would have had a hearth and 
serving-table.* Sacrifices were soon, for the muu part, moved 
to the great altar outside the temple. Yet even for this there 
apparently existed a precedent in ihc Mycenaean House, for ai 


1 Fluurih, ThmartoritTi sc-, 1+ 

' 'dfonMTFRian, v. 519. 

*• Dingmoof T p„ jK. 

4 Sec above, p T 101, 

' For Ipcgc temples b *ee M unruly in BCH t 1936. 
p. IB2- 
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TirynSj at least, an altar apparently laced the front of the megaron 
across the forecourt. So the forms of temples appear to have a 
partly domestic origin. But they are soon modified by the cult- 
starue and the peristyle. Indeed, between the Bronze Age and 
classical Greece there came into existence the cull of life-size or 
colossal statues. None are known from the Bronze Age. One of 
the oldest known, of which a colossal limestone heat! survives, is 
apparently that of Hera (c. 600 B.t) in the famous early temple, the 
Hera ion, at Olympia. There seems no need to suppose, with 
ScltmunJ that the art and function of the most famous cult-statues, 
such as the Zeus by Pheidias at OJympia, have come down over 
the centuries from rhe little portable gods, which he presumes were 
of gold and ivory, worshipped in the liause-shrirtes of the 
Mycenacans, 

At Ephesus and Samos respectively, where the sequence of 
buildings in the great sanctuaries is well known, the cults of 
Artemis Diana ■ and Hera began, each with an altar and one or 
more '■imJJ images on bases, all set on a small platform in the open 
air,’ This seems to be the stage represented by a story in 
Herodotus,- in which Athenian sailor? bring ropes and attempt 
to drag two statues at An gina down 10 the boats, but are deterred 
by thunder and lightning. 

By 600 B.c. it was becoming the fashion in large shrines to 
enclose the statues and the offerings made to them inside a protec- 
rive room, or cells, and, less cxplicabiy, to surround the whole 
with a colonnade on all four sides. The two processes and the 
first employment of stone, another novelty, are almost simul¬ 
taneous. J Irt feci, there are few temples anywhere before 600; 
while after that date almost every temple of even moderate size is 
t’fstor, f md pcriptcraL Here again we see the mushroom growth 
ot Greek culture at that time. Rudimentary cncirciing colon¬ 
nades or pic ra had occurred, somewhat rarely, in the light pavilions 
of Egypt and Assyria. In Greece they became immediately the 
distinguishing mark of the larger temples and, apart from a few 
Ionian tombs, were never employed on any other buildings. On 


! Cl Sciiman., Approach to Qrttk Ar: (London, 194SU p, 16, For 
arsumenre (ku the head of Her* in Olympia i s indeed from the fim 
cult-statue in tne Hmewn, -sec Scaris and Dinsmow, , 17 . 4 , iqa$, p . 74. 

’ ^ lhe caitfu3 de * tT *PUvns ob pp. 39-40 of Dinsmoor. 

’ V. fcj. 

4 A> 'Ehcmion indeed, a* tiws: have noiiecd, the earliest peripierd 
lonpLc spais m precede ttune bunding by a ^nttiry, —^ 
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Doric temples Lbey were nearly aiJ h^asEyte* that bj with sis 
columns 00 ihe front < 

They were not needed* as some have though r, to protect the 
archaic Greek walls of mud brick* for these* when whitewashed, 
w ere perfectly durable, Nor can one tliink colonnades along the 
^des of the ccila of much practical use. although one must always 
remember that it is only peripteral temple that have a false porch 


4 


F15 45 Site plan pf Temple uf Aptuia, Acginj. 

ai the back. This was presumably used for something, and could 
be readied from the Front of the temple only dong the side ptcra. 
Yet one suspects the peripteral plan was chosen mostly for aesthetic 
reasons. 

In the developed peripteral temple the long, rectangular cella- 
building would normally fall inui three divisions, The edia 
p roper held the image and occupied most of the length. I rs porch, 
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or pranas, had a facade on to the pet isry k resembling the vestibule 
of the Myctnesn Meg 0 cm and containing two columns ‘ in ant?s\ 
that is, between the ends of the two side waih- The false porch 
at the rear of the cdla roughly balances the pronafts in the from, 
but usually has no door into the edla The eccctioic door in the 
Temple of Aphaia on Acgiim remains an unexplained exception. 
None of the names for the false porch is very rarisfactory. 

" Posticvun \ sometimes used for it, means in Vitruvius simply the 
rear fagade of the remplc^ The Greek word ‘opisthodomos*, 
assigned to it by must architectural histories, was used in Athens 
of a famous treasury, imagined by some scholars as the vestibule of 
the west cella of the Parthenon, by others as the parchcd-up 
western room of a complex of chambers in s he ceila building of the 
archaic temple^ by others a* 3 free-standing secular treasury west 
of the Parthenon * but never as a false porch of the kind we have 
described. 

In early Doric temple*. particularly in the west, the false porch 
tvas kss common than an inner room, or adytom a "holy of holies' 
entered only from the cella and letminating the cclla buildings 
externally with a blank wail. Its presence requires no explanation* 
so long as men understand the nature of religious ritual. It is the 
false porch that needs explaining. Why r for instance, should it 
appear in the first true Doric temple at F fhcrmon and not it% 
predecessor on the site, 1 Megaton B 1 ?- Nor do we seem to have, 
on any site, records or existing remaim of its furniture and uses. 
So far are we from understanding Greek tempit$ + 

One or two peripteral temples ^uch as the Parthenon and the 
sixth-cenrury Tempk of Apollo at Corinth, contained neither false 
porch nor advton, but two edlas back to back, each with its 
pronaos. 

It will come* perhaps as a shock LG learn that grilles do^ed ihe 
whole fagade of the promos. They were needed to pro tea the 
fieamxitEaxzaii of wealth. There is no reason to believe they 
appeared so bleak and tasteless a, thov- restored by Fitchier in 

1 Compare Vitruvius, III* iv* and Ill, 5, lv, 

See B c.g> Fig. 7c. Much bf the endless arsumem b 

rrtailcd by W. S- Ferguson. Tht Vrtajwrtn Athena fCamhridge (MmssT, 

- .See Robcfootu Fig. u. La fbmh-raoiury Delphi "opbihodomo*' 
perhaps itwiii the false porch. See the account of the Naopokd tot 
34^ IMS Col. Ill, v T5 Paunnku fV. 10) vcmutUy calls the false porch 
cm 'I’fphlhodDiiuH', 
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the Tern pit of Aphaia, 1 or that they ever inflicted t hemselves tin 
the externa! colonnades* 

Every temple possessed a surrounding precinct or ^temenos* 
(the laim ‘ton plum : , usually entered at one point only, through a 
propylon. The plans of propda seldom varied, and recalled 
Mycenaean days. P-ac-h contained a cross-wall, continuous with 
the wall round the precinct and pierced by an odd number of 
doors, and two porticoes behind and before iL Ihe two short 
side walls of each portico enclosed on its facade a pair of columns 
in antis; and a common roof covered both porticoes on an axis 
at right angles to the cross wall, giving pediments on the two 
facades. 

Apart from the p ropy Ion, sited to give a diagonal view of the 
temple, the preemet was dotted with altars, votive offerings and 
houses for the priests. Whereas in ligypt, the propylon, mum 
temple, adyton and priests* houses were all incorporated in one 
vast edifice on a great level site, in Greece they were kept separate 
and only loosely related, chiefly by their scale and the aid of con- 
tours. Where possible, the main temple was set on the crown of a 
hill ;and, of course, the most revered sanctuaries normally occupied 
the acropolis the ancient citadel of a town, Vitruvius advises' 
that the temple of Jupiter Juno and Minerva and those of the 
other tutelary gojis should occupy the highest ground, to command 
the longest stretches of the city wall Oui twentieth-century 
towns arc so horrible because the rightful hierarchy of buildings 
has been set aside, and electrical power-stations have at present 
usurped the chief place. 

The secular centre of the city’ was the Agora, a large open space 
blended for market-stalls, the hear mg of legal and commercial 
disputes, political gatherings and discussion of all kinds. Near it. 
if we are to believe Thucydides, 3 there existed from the earliest 
rimes a council-chamber boulcutcrion and some sort Of residence 

i In A. Furtwsmgter, . 4 ,piw (Munich, 1906-. Oickcrdl'i, of course, 
uft much better. See his .-tfjjwfri uitii //j' -j. London, iS6o), 11 b, 
which confines them 10 the pronaos. Bur Fiechtcr 1 Fwngftcngler, p. 34 ) 
holds that die three ctniml bays of the Ea« Pofsiyie were also enclosed 
bv ctilU-- m Aeeina- He inn find, however, no evidence tor the grilles 
uut'wv-iTiJ be uecessarv between the aatM of the p*wn«» -m.l the ««nd 
and fifth eohmaa uf the facade- Nor does lie produce any photograph; 
of holes or sockets 1 cannot think the temple had grilles heft in the 
fifth century, 

1 I, i- 
Ml, ts. 
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for councillors (prytaneionj. Solon, a statesman of the early 
sixth century, is credited with lodging all nine chief executive 
officials, or aichons, ;n a building called the Thesmotheteion. 1 
There were also temples and altars, constantly on the increase. 
At Athens, for instance, the younger Pisistrams in 522-521 s.C,> 
dedicated in the Agora the Altar of the Twelve Gods, 2 lienee- 
forward reckoned the centre of the Attic road-system. Statues, 
shrines of 1 he founders in colonies-' and, on the fringe of the Greek 
world, even the tombs of eminent men 4 all made constant en¬ 
croachments on the space in the Agora. Town planners com¬ 
pensated for this by increasing all the time the number of long 
covered colonnades, or stoas, for quiet, unofficial discussion and 
rest in the hot part of the day, and in the Hellenistic Age by 
relegating the less savoury trades to separate enclosures. 

Stoas were few and small in the fifth century; and gymnasia and 
palaestrae, or wrestling grounds, were equally popular with talkers. 
But early examples of these athletic buildings have nut survived. 
Situated on the fringes of towns—at Athens mostly outside the 
walls, at Pricnc just inside them—they were administered for men 
and boys by the state or one of its local divisions i,given limited 
power in such matters) and always under the protection of some 
deity. Combined in Roman times with suites of baths, they 
must have been far simpler in classical Greece- where it was the 
rule to oil and scrape oneself dean. 

Musical competitions fell into two classes, for choirs and for 
soloists. For the latter, Pericles provided at Athens his roofed 
Oddon. or music-hall, about 200 feet square. Choirs, it seems., 
drew an even larger audience, both for the dithyrambs or hymns 
to the god Dionysos, and the drama, which began lift as a special 
kind of musical performance. So the Theatre of Dionysos at 
Athens, employed for most choric performances, contained an 
earth orchestra, or dancing-place some 85 feet across for the choir, 
and an auditorium for about 17,000 people, 5 

Apart from military buildings, such as araenals anti frontier 
forts, we have now exhausted the short lisr of budding-types 
recognised as properly architectural. Schools for children, unlike 

1 The Aiisnndiiui Constitutim <?} Athens, 111, 5. 

s Thucydides, VI, $4, vL 

* Thucydides. V, r j 

* As ax Xantin-s in l ycin. Sec Trittch, ‘The Harpy Tumb', JHS 
19-1-. P 40- 

- Sec Dfrumoor. pf. 120 and 247. 
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the gymnasia* were private and held in ordinary private houses of 
mud brick. In tnwns, ut least, stone was rarely used on houses; 
and almost cur only evidence for it is the mockery in Aristophanes 
of Megaktes* columns . 1 Attic farmhouses, it seems, were rebuilt 
fairly sumptuously by Greek standards after the Persian Wars, 
but of what materials we cannot tell . 2 Professional masons 
found private clients for little but tombstones outside the city 
gates and private dedications in the temple precincts p and tor rhe 
occasional drain built piecemeal, like part* of the * Drain of 
Pisistratus 7 across the commercial quartet of Athens, by the owners 
of properties it happened to traverse. 

'* Ghuds w v. S13, 

' The OKvrhynchinj Historian, jun sis he is iclling us 7 is mtemtptwf 
by 4 bmdiuNc lioma. See HtUetrite* Qxythpntki*i -.Oxford 1909), 
§ 12 . 


CHAPTER V 


THE GREEK ORDERS 
I. INTRODUCTORY 

I T will be dear from the previous chapter that temples and their 
subsidiary buildings engrossed Greek architectural thought. It 
i* for them that the Orders were devised and modified Hur 
before we see how* we should try to recall [he spirit in which their 
creators went to work. 

If v,e are to bdieve Pliny* by far the most voluminous critic 
surviving* 1 the greate$i Greek artiste aimed quite shamelessly at 
tuilis-tic representation* Of course* the Greeks fur the r insisted 
on a scale of value in the subjects they painted* so that Zeuxis 
reproached himsdl when* in his palming of the boy and the grapes* 
* c «"*» die birds while tlic boy failed to frighten them. 

By rhe fifth century 1 the sculptor and painter were mastering the 
art oi dramatic psychology; and the contemporaries of Pdygnutus 
,l. 460 B + c,) already preferred to show nor the moment of a Eireat 
deed, but rather the suspense between 4 the acting and At first 
motion T . I he great classical Greeks could represent Ac smallest 
dicker ol a mood by the tiniest subtleties of outward gesture. If 
l timer painted light* the Greek painted the soul: and Phcijias 
surpassed Polyclitus because he could reveal the souls of gods 
mther than men. 

This humanist art the Renaissance did its best to revive—with 
w ™ TlUreess ^ difficult To judge. In general, one is inclined 
10 °*» MMissana An more anfficial, less principled and 
more erratic: while the greater coarseness and obviousness of 
Renaissance work is at once apparent in the single field—that of 
corns and gems—where ihe condition of surviving Greek examples 
permits a fair comparison. 

In Ac fill3s century, when the musician, poet and sculptor 
moulded the tastes of *ocieiy^ the architect was expected to 
provide abo^c .ill ihe setting for festivals and sculptured groups. 

1 Xiiturel Huivns, Br.* 34-^. 

JSSutitSS? -* *-*•»<***« •» » 1 - 
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Plutarch, as everyone knows, credits the sculptor Pbddias with 
generally supervising the architects at work on the Parthenon ! ; 
and it is not fanciful to see in some of its features (see PL id) the 
programme he must have laid down. Thus the wide eclla with 
the return, the earliest known* of its colonnades across die west 
end will have resulted from the needs of his great statue: and the 
oetpsrylt' tirades > almost unique in a Greek Doric temple* make 
ihc wide edit aesthetically possible—for it was by now the custom 
to align the cella wt ills with points only slightly inside the penulti¬ 
mate columns of the end facades. They also ensure) compared 
with the normal hexastyic, a relatively larger pediments relatively 
nearer the eye, for the display of large sculptured masses . Finally, 
present evidence suggests that the great chryselephantine statue 
cost perhaps 700 silver talents—far more than the 400 or 500 
talent;; probably expended on the building, “ 

Few^ important Greek buddings even die secular, can have 
lacked large displays of toe sculpture* of an extent wc am hardly 
imagine. In Athens the only stoa of the fifth century we have 
recovered^ the Royal Stoa P has Life-size standing figures for its 
akroteriii The sculptor was always expected to design composi¬ 
tions of a few p definite shapes fur a few definite place^—akroieria, 
metopes and the tympana of pediments. Both sculptor and 
architect, given the overall dimensions of a Greek temple, could 
grasp at once the scale of the details, and could collaborate as easily 
as artists ever can. 

The force of tradition, particularly in the Doric Order, controlled 
from a very early period the fbnrts not only of the mam features 
but even the lesser mouldings, ff we take the classical Doric 
temple and describe it in detail., noting and dating the variations 
chat are found in cadi part? we shall find that nearly all important 
discrepancies have disappeared by 500 bx p 

lx will be convenient to end this introduction with the chief 
Greek mouldings, before describing in the next section the 
members of the Doric Temple and the methods of instructing 
if In the third section we shall follow an analogous course with 

1 Plutarch, /Vnc/er. 13, § 6. The urthitecta, he says* were Ictinus and 
Callicrates. 

: The cost of the is fairly well established. Thucydides (It, 

<3, v) says it contained 40 fAletWi of gold, alone wonh mure than 500 silver 
talents. Tn she y(=ir 444-443 ilc., when ilieactual temple was in the middle 
of huiidiog, its board of woikj 10 liavt rt^cjved little moie than 

3B silver taknrs (Tod* p 134’: wod ii w j virtually completed in cert y&x rti, 
between 447 and 43H It may well* ihrn, have esust Itn than the statue. 
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IiitjiC, The Greek artists* 'although by nature as original and as 
daring—in the right place—as any people in history) followed 
their rules of construction as religiously as their tradition of 
architectural shapes. 

Compared with earlier styles, the Greek exhibits a wealth of 
thoughtful detailing. The Egyptians liad devised the mil for 
angles, the cuvette for cornices. In their earlier days they had 
planed or even fluted their columns. The other early peoples 
had achieved rather less, so that without the Greeks building 
might have relapsed into bleakness and baldness. Thanks to them, 
that dreary fate was postponed to our own day. They devised 
not only new types of moulding, such as the ovolo and the hawks - 
beak, but also new combinations, and fitted each with seeming 
inevitability to the most suitable pans of the building. 

I take my brief account from the indispensable book by Miss 
-Shoe. 1 This, with its full-sine sections of mouldings of every 
type, makes it quite clear that the Greek craftsman worked by eye. 
that his curves are too subtle tor mathematical instruments and 
thai J single stretch of moulding varies too much in profile to 
have been carved mechanically. 

He employed the cavctttt by itself only rarely. After the very 
earliest cornices and roof-gutters, where he seems to be aping the 
Egyptian form, he set it on some early anta-capitals, Doric at 
Pact turn, tonic in the IMoponnese,- In the Doric world he 
proceeded to continue outwards and downwards its upper and 
outer end, there funning the profile of a drooping leaf, the so- 
called 'hawks be ah’. In the Ionic, he soon added a convex 
quarter circle above or below the simple caverns, forming respec¬ 
tively the eyrntJ reverse and cyma recta. 

The roll he either enlarged into a toms, the distinctive moulding 
of the Ionic base and repeated in die Artie variety above and below 
a concave semicircular moulding (the scoria) or reduced m a mere 
subsidiary bead, usually carved as a line of bead and red omamcm 
(the so-caJk-d ‘astragalus >J ). 

' Prints vj Greek Mouldings ftjunhnifec (Mare.), 1^36). Another 
Admirable book, now slightly daicd, bus «fll u irtisuir-bouse of Greek 
forms, is .'Minn Marquartd, Greet Arehiiecture London and New York, 

1909). 

: The so-called' wifu capitalsFor the I June, see Dinsmour, Fig 32, and 
pp. 86 and 94 , for the Ionic, H. Ficthier in fohrbueh, 1918, pp, 200-18. 

1 Tile word originally meant a knuckle -bone ot a vertebra, its 
transference to the bead and reel is unexpected, but wdl attested for the 
fifth century by the Creditheum accounis. See Shoe, irp. cii., p 7 
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Pig. 46 Prrjiilc and decoration of Greek mouldings. 
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C ^ Fkiri utam. 

D = IliuLk^bcok, 
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Generally speaking, each form of moulding had its appreciate 
decoration, normally carved in Lime and painted in Doric, hut 
in any case relaxed as closely as possible to the profile (see 1’jg, 46;. 
1 bus the cyma re vets a, an Ionic moulding with a convex curve 
above a concave scotia, has curved Lesbian Leaf of ogee-shaped 
outline, Lhe ovolo, a moulding common to both orders, a carved 
or painted egg and don and the fiat fascia, fillet or taenia one or 
other of the rectangular Greek frets. The cyma recta, concave 
above ami Convex below, and favoured in the inter Ionic for roof- 
gutters and hoods, as on Lhe north door of the Ercehtheuin, mav 
have jci alternation of palmettos and lotos-dowers, the so-called 
"anthemion’ ornament, which fits the profile gracefully, if some¬ 
what more loosely than usual, l he large hull-round, or torus, on 
the Ionic base wits at first Jlutvd horizontally in Ionia, but came 
later, under Attic influence, to be left plain. The hawksbeak 
alone consistently broke the rule. As a deep, undercut, fragile 
moulding, it permitted no carved pattern on its face. So it is 
the distinctive Doric moulding. It would have been hard, 
indeed, to decorate its face with shapes taken from its profile. 
Instead, its painted surface imitates a line of closely-packed, 
forward curling leaves with very strong median ribs and rectangular 
outlines, As we saw, 1 the curled leaf was used on the Egyptian 
cornice, and it appears on a pood many cavcttos along the terra¬ 
cotta cornices of sisth-ccaiury Asia Minor and lit ruts a, at I fl ii sa , 
for Instance, or Caere. 2 There seems little doubt that the Doric 
craftsman, laking ii in thi> loose, sprawling form, disciplined it, 
strengthened it and made it into the havrktbeak, his favourite 
moulding for cornice* Ilie cornice of Temple C at Sdimjs-* 
apparently shows him half way through the process Small details 
of this sort will show how he hcllcnised the whole of an. 

’. THE DOftLtl TEMPLE 

The foundation of the Doric Temple is a solid platform, resting 
where possible on bed rock, the four uppermost courses of which 

P. 53 and n. 103. 

- For Larisa (a. 1 laic, perhaps, a* S3" ' m* SchefoW, Lon,a on; Htntm, 
t, p, 193. For Caere. Palestrina, etc., « Gisliuli, L'Arte Hrrutca 
MLiiia. 193 Si* PJ*- 19 JnU ice-. 

See Robots™, Fi*. 28 Dmstnuor, on p. 9;, llS p F<ws thaT fhl . 
cortuce . r tie I craplt of Ksrdoki derives from (he Doric liawkibeUt 
Mure probably ii is »« the way that, i consider Kunlaki early, 
below, p, 153. 
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arc nearly always raised above ground led, to form the cuthyn- 
tem and three large steps below the colonnade. The euthyntcria 
appears to the eye as a single low-level platform on which the whole 



Fig. 47 TcmpJe of Potcniurtj Cape Sunlum: Axunwnctric. 
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building rests, At Suuiiun it averages 8 inches in height for a 
temple totalling 40 feet. Modern ‘classical 1 buildings, by 
accepting a sloping site, often lose half their effect. The three 
steps often have a total height about equal to the lower diameter 
of the columns, thus offering to the eye a support for the 
peristyle at once measurable and adequate. Proportionately 
lower in the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, they fin exceed the 
required height m the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi. 
Most Peridean buildings strike the happy mean. In some 
examples, such as Bassae and Suniuni, the lower part of the face 
of each step was slightly recessed, to produce a band of thin 
shadow. Variation 1 - irum these steps arc fare and found usually 
in propyLi, not viewed in the same way as temples. Yet even in 
the Athenian Propylsca 'see PI. 9)1 the four marble steps of the 
main front and the three of them which return along the Hanking 
lialls add up, in each case, to a total giving the normal proportion. 

Doric steps, besides being very steep almost two sides of a 
square., need often to be very large. Demands of access will then 
lead in the central bay of the main facade either to small inter¬ 
mediate steps, as on the Parthenon, or ramps, as in nearly all large 
temples. 

The Greeks were conscious of the uppermost step, or stylobate, 1 
as die plinth of a continuous colonnade. It is sometimes raised, 
like those ot the Parthenon {see PI. 9;, slightly above the level of 
the door, and corresponds to the toichobatc, the continuous 
spreading course partly visible below the ccha wails. The 
spe cificat ion fbr Philo's Arsenal at Piraeus, dated about 540 B.c./ 
describe each row of columns as a ‘tones', literally a ‘line 
stretched taut \ Such was the importance to the Greek of the 
continuous plinth. Thus the Doric col umn has no base, antf m 
lower diameter nearly equals the width of the stylobate. 

In classical Doric, the height of the column totals some 5 J lower 
diameters, of which the shaft accounts for over 5. The upper 
diameter is about four-fifths, ihc side of the abacus about eleven - 
tenths. In ear lier examples the shaft tapers and tie abacus spreads 
rather more, especially in Greek Italy. Abacus and echinus are 
normally of nearly equal height. The echinus, circular on phn , 
has in the best Greek work a singularly subtle hyperbolic profile 

1 In ibis ddrnhkiti, as m mwi others, I follow Dtmrrroor 1 -, tsaxUem 
glossary. 

- ImaiptJrtti 1 fl, second tdjrkm (fledtEfc 19371, Ko 166S 
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and a maximum diameter a link distance below the abacus. The 
beautiful shadow that results is missing from Roman work, where 
the profile has become a Hat chamfer. At the bottom of the 
echinus come three annulets, raised rings encircling its junction 
with the shaft and forming 3 neat transition. Penrose 1 divides 
the profile of the column from the top of the echinus to the foot 
of die shaft into three distinct curves. A few inches below the 
annulets the shaft is marked by one or more nocking grooves at a 
point where, in the construction, the capital-block meets the first 
drum. : Buildings of about 500 8 .C., notably the temples of 
Corinth and Aegina, often show' the affectation of as many as three 
grooves. The chief divergence from these forms appears in the 
sixth century in Greek Italy. Here, at Paestmn and Selipu s a 
ring of the curling leaves (see PI. 7) displaces die central annulet, 
and the top of the shaft is strangely pinched- A similar capital 
has appeared at Kardakt in Korfu, on the Italian route. 1 

The surface of the Doric shaft is broken into twenty vertical 
hollows, or flutes, separated by sharp ridges or arrises and each 
following in plan, at any point; a curve struck from three centres. 1 
Though narrowing towards the (op of the shaft, they keep the 
same depth throughout. Early examples, small shafts used 
internally (even as laic as the Parthenon ; and shafts of soft marble 
in exposed positions (as on Cape Summit.', might have only 
sixteen, rather shallower flutes. This is almost the opposite of 
the rule of Vitruvius that columns In the pronaos, in fact slightly 
smaller than the outer columns, should have more flutes to disguise 
their thinness; nor does one find such columns in an «jsftn g 
pronaos. In the Temple of Poseidon at Puesnim twenty-four 
flutes were unaccountably preferred on each outer column. 
Using twenty, one naturally obtains the desired result of a central 
hollow cm each front of the column and an arris nearest the corner 
of the abacus. 

The columns are usually spaced at an axial distance approxi¬ 
mating to half their height. This proportion, however, was 
hardly reached very easily or very exactly. In two famous 
temples, indeed, as shown in Dinsmoor’s very valuable table,* it 

' Prindptii uf Aihettiurt Architecture, p 50 

: See below-, p, 148 

'Society of Dilettanti, Supplementary Volume Vol. IV to Stuart 
ami Reven ( London, 1830); Tunplt of Cadwkw, PI. 3. 

* See Penrose, p. 52 and PI. a 1. 

Inferred between pp. 340 and 341. 
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exactly obtains—'Zees at Olympia and Aphaia at Acgma. But in 
Peri dean buildings die columns are too high, 346 s feet in the 
Parthenon to a normal interval of 14-1 feet, giving a proportion of 
nearly 2-5 to I- So Pmdean architects must have designed their 
works on another system altogether than that of their older 
contemporaries, One significant proportion sometimes observed 
where columns are higher is that of r to 3 between the inrcraxial 
distance and the height of the whole order; as, for instance, in t he 
Argtve He rate □, where the height of the column by itself amounts 
to 23 times the ini cram) distance. 

As the table in Dinsmetor makes clear, no easy ratio existed in 
Greek Doric or Ionic between the mlcraxiui distance and the lower 
diameter. Vitruvius in the third chapter of his fourth book divides 
the stylobate of a hesastyle Doric temple into forty-four modules 
allots twelve to the six columns and thus leaves six each for four 
of the spaces and eight for the centre. Noi only his numbering 
but his actual system here lacks all classical Greek precedent, and 
we had better omit all reference to modules in Greek Doric, The 
most we can admit is Dinsmoor’s Law, enumerated not in his 
book but in ait article in Hesperia , 1 that in alt Peridean buildings, 
except the small side wings of the Propvluea, the dear space 
between two columns, no matter what their size, is about half 3 
metre land thus an ancient cubit) greater than a lower diameter. 
One knows no reason for this undoubted fact. 

The height of the entablature normally totals Something over a 
third that of the columns—even more in early examples. The 
architrave, its lowest member, has in the fifth century 3 height 
somewhere between the upper and lower diameter—usually about 
four-fifths of the larecr—and a thickness of one lower diameter. 
Its outer face consists of one smooth fascia and a continuous 
taenia, a ribbon-like crown less than one-seventh of its total 
height, lu some other buildings, such as Temple C at Sdinus, 
the taenia was higher in proportion. Below it, and centred at 
points over die centres of the columns and the intervals, ore 
stretches of generally narrower fillet of slightly less projection* 
the ttgula. Each stretch is in length about half one lower 
diameter. Prom its soffit project six stone pegs or ‘ water-drops’ 
(guttae). 

In two archaic treasuries at Delphi, the Athenian and that 

> Httpirm, IX, p. 
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generally known as the SicygnianJ there are only five guttae to 
each regubj and on a circular colonnaded building there, the archaic 
J didos 1 * One finds none at all. T he sixth’-cenrury buildings of 
Facstum have, instead of taenia und re^jla. a continuous carved 
architrave crown of cyma re versa profile. This corresponds with 
the cornices there, also designed 10 dispense whb gutiae. Above 
the sixth-century architrave at Kardakh on Korfu* is it continuous 
ovo-lo* on which, it seem*, the cornice rested directly. We arc 
not concerned in this section to explain these freakish buildings, 
only to give as exhaustive a list as we can of the known exceptions 
to Doric rules. 

I he next member, the frieze, is about the *ame height as the 
architrave* and comprises projecting triglyphs and recessed 
metopes. A triglyph contains three vertical upright fillets, the 
glyphs, with fiat front faces and side faces chamfered at 45 degrees. 
The two vertical hollows between them arc L stopped \ or arched 
over, in a very delicate curve, whose careful undercutting distin¬ 
guishes most classical Greet work from even the best Roman copy. 
On the w hole, die earlier the trigiyph* the steeper and more under¬ 
cut die curve ' Over the two outer comers are two half-curves, 
forming delicate drip-stops, very similar to those on some butt’ 
resses of the late twelfth century AJkj notably those on the 
Chapter Library' at York* built by Archbishop Roger. The 
earliest Gothic is full of half-conscious Classical feeling 

The font face of the triglyph never projects beyond the plane 
of the architrave fascia, and is thus always set back from the 
guttae. An imaginary timber prototype* in which visible pegs 
were thus used to fasten, most indirectly* the posts or beam-ends 
represented by the triglyphs to continuous balks, the supposed 
original architrave, and m which those beam-ends were never 
allowed to project even as far as the plane of the pegs, would all be 
something of an absurdity. 

A taenia, a plain fillet of about the same height as its fellow on 
the architrave crowns the triglyph and bring* its total height to 
one and a half rimes it* width* But the metopes betw^een the 

1 Dlmmoor (p F 116] would assign is 10 Syracuse rasher than Sicyon on 
tfV'dcme, c.g., its. canned rcteinpw* not, per tup*, adequate. See bduw t 
p. 185, n* a. 

- 1 sni fu*i satisfied dctpsie Diimnoor, p. 183, that mhhc of the rrigtyph- 
blocks ar present lying round the fifth-cetttory Temple of ftlmmnous are 
Roman Tcplsiccmciiii. The little archer the Hcphaistciun anil it 
Bassae are ah fbr, and the workmansliip of the bl&L-k* at Rhamnous 
pretty good. 
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Triglyphs are nearly square. This in fact follows from the normal 
width of the Doric mglyph, about half one lower diameter, from 
the normal position of triglyphs in the frieze, one centred over 
each column, one over each interval, and from the customary 
spacing of the columns. Some very early temples in Syracuse, 
where the columns were most thickly spaced, omitted the inter¬ 
mediate triglyphs and dungaicd the single metope thus left in each 
bay Temple C at Seliniis, in the same tradition, has reinstated 
triglyphs over the intervals; hut with its close, (hick coJormadcs it 
has no place for real square metopes. By 500 B.C., however, 
square metopes everywhere prevailed, and only one difficulty 
remained, how to shape and dispose the awkward metopes at the 
comers. For while one rule enjoined a triglyph centred over 
each column, another, kept with equal strictness, prescribed two 
Complete triglyphs on each comer of the building. With columns 
evenly spaced, a rectangular peripteral temple cannot easily obey 
both requirements, Robertson has clearly shown why . 1 To 
adjust it, so that it appears to do so, fifth-century architects cither 
lengthened the end metope into a horizontal rectangle, as on the 
temple of Poseidon a t Faestum, moved the corner column inwards, 
as on the Parthenon,- or shored this ‘angle contraction' between 
the corner columns and their neighbours, as in the later Doric 
temples of Sicily, by the process known to Dinsmoor & ‘duplex 
angle contraction V 

The Dork frieze, even more than the columns themselves, is the 
most constant and distinctive feature of the order; and its square 
metopes greatly enhance the serenity of the Doric Temple. Only 
out known example omits the frieze entirely, the temple at 
KarJuxi. Only one has triglvphs spaced without regard for the 
columns, the sixth-century tholos at Delphi. A few western 
temples experiment with triglyphs of strange shape, notably a 
budding at Locrt and the ‘Church of Samson' at Mctapontum .- 1 
It is rare to find a Greek temple like the Parthenon, with carved 
figure subjects on all its metopes. Smaller Athenian temples, like 

1 Pp, 106-iz. 

- Two feet inward* in the Parthenon, to offset, as Djnsmoer riidulv 
wy» ip. »6t), the abnormal proportions of an octoiryle feyag f 

‘ Htiperia, IX P- T? 

^Locri ii in the textbooks c.^., Ditutnoor., Fig M t wftidi 

ismT to coci£titr iu L pcimtglyph* 1 Ionic (c.g tT Kobcrt&on. p~ kk In 
tfaeniiclvei they have ftoshtag obviously Junic. i know no adequate 
dJurtrulion uf xhc Church of Samson’. 
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the Hcphaisreion, may have them on the main casters fe^adc and 
m the adjacent comcn of the long ridcs^ But at Olympia even 
1 he great temple of Zeus, as large as the Parthenon, had no 
external carted metopes. Its twelve famous metopes of the labours 
of Hcrakfes adorned instead the facades of the pronaos and false 
porch. Nearly ail metopes, except those from Focc del Sdc, sear 
Paestum. and the 4 SicyonmT Treasury at Delphi, have a crowning 
taenia, 1 but it need not equal m width die taenia over the triglyph. 
Both taeniae are usually left plain, but arc given a crowning bead 
on the Parthenon and Propylaea. 2 

The Grison* or Comice, the uppermost member of the entab¬ 
lature, has a bright about half that of the frieze, but projects 
from the front plane of the rriglvphs for a distance nearly five- 
dghihs of ihcir height. It has a strong bed* usually flat and 
venicn! in front and projecting only slightly beyond the taenia 
of the uiglyphs* and above this a hca^7 and complicated corona„ 
whose soffit slopes downwards and outwards at an angle rather 
less thiin that of the roof. From this soffit hang murules, shallow 
rectangular slabs as long as the i riglyphs are wide and wide enough 
from from to back to accommodate three rows of six gutme each. 
As one routule is centred over each triglyph and each metope* 
only small spaces, known as the 'viae" (or passages) t are left free 
over the ends of the metopes. The dose sparing of the mutuJe* 
and their refusal, like that of the soffit* to follow the pitch of the 
roof make it difficult for those who* like Vitruvius, 3 would trace 
their descent from limber principals, 

A very short way outride the fronts of the mutuk^ the soffit is 
itsdf cut short to form a vertical fascia about as high as the front 
of the bed, Projecting beyond this, and separated by a concave 
curve sloping downward and outward, is a second, higher fascia* 
the corona proper of the cornice, itself capped with a small, 
continuous hawksbeak. 

1 See R K adder, Da-> Qrbddstki Mtteptnbtid ; Munich, 1949 ). 
Ph, 36 and 36 £f_ The ‘SkyOman* metope* ire very oblong already* 
jnd a Uimk would have nude lhrir held for earring even wcrsc. In the 
Tempk of Zeus, Olympia, the carved marble metopes were crowned 
each by a taenia of the local coarse stone. 

■ A cc or din g to J, the crowning moulding of the iaenk has 

a subtle purpose on The mid-fourth-ccntury Treasury of Cyicne 41 
Delphi. lr* addition trr^lo a subtle mathematical proportion between 
the frieac and neighbouring courses. See 3 Bousquet! he Yritvr des 
Qyrtjwm [P&rU, 195a} 

11 IV, j* in, 
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Ai Olympia,, owiug to the coarse stone, some buildings omitted 
a few sharp mouldings. Thu^ as officially restored, the cornices 
under the pediments have no hawiesheak crowns in the Temple of 
Zens. 1 The Athenians, by contrast, elaborated the bed* giving it, 
in the main hall of the Propybca, a crown of its own* a cyma 
rcversa in profile. In a few archaic western examples coffering 
rephees the mutules, while the bed may acquire a most compli¬ 
cated series of mouldings. The Temple of Coro al Paestum 
provides, of course, the most famous example. The architea 
wisely refused here to carry his coffering across the foot of the 
pediment, bui applied it to its sloping (or raking} cornices ouly.- 
Thc bed parts company with it f continues horizontally and is 
sufficiently heavy u> separate frieze and tympanum. On the long 
sides* of the temple the eoll'ered soffit has a downward and outward 
slope analogous [O that of ordinary mutulcs and gentler than die 
pitch of the roof_ But the pitch of the pediment continued to the 
corners and the adjustment to this shallower slope was made as 
deftly as possible on the soffit of the targe comer coffer-block. 1 
In a temple at KaJydon, nearly a century tarlier, the cornice had 
similar coffering, quite flat, however, on the long sides of the 
building, so that the pediment ended at each comer in a stretch of 
horizontal cornice. The evidence for this 4 Chinese roof’ is 
published by Dyggyc, 4 The comer block survives with the two 
outer faces both horizontal, 

In Kardaki, alula of all early Temples, is the pronounced 
overhanging comice replaced on all four sides with a combination 
of roll and cyma re versa not resembling even the Ionic cornices 
of the time, merely the bed that is continued in isolation across the 
facade of Ceres ar Paesrum, Yet the school behind the se two 
western examples, in a way no one has yet unravelled, contrived 
to exert .1 powerful influence on western barbarians long after the 
fall of classical Grists; for the favourite Roman Doric of the first 
century H.c. had a normal architrave and frieze, but a cornice like 
that of Kardaki. 5 


1 Set, e-g„ Robertson, Fig, 17. Dinamoor prints on pj XXXIV a 
restoration by J. K, Smith showing a hmksbeak His t «t st ™ t 
unconscKJUi of the discrepancy. 

? I shall explain these renni unrnvdietcly. 

■ See I 1 . Kniu'-v in tfotmuciu Mmhefiun^cn fiQtri. nn , fr flu* 
block survives. * h PP ' Uie 

Ljphnm (Captnha^n, 1*$, Titf XXH and XXIII 

J ^TJctws normal Hellenistic wurk of the second century a.c combined 
a Done ardutrave and frieze with an Ionic onset. See below, p!*^. 
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Above the cornice, then, on the two shorter fa^dcs of 3 normal 
temple came the gable, or pediment, consisting ot a frame, the 
‘ raking cornice r , forming whh the horizontal comice a very Sat 
isosceles triangle, and a deeply recessed Tympanum ut large flat 
slabs, usually in the plane of the architrave. As the raking cornice 
has a pitch of no more than 15 degrees and, in the extreme example, 
the Temple of Poseidon on Cape Sunium* only 12^ degrees, it 
will be found that the tympanum itoii the sculpture in front ol it 
have, in hexa style temple*, a height in the centre very nearly equal 
10 that of frieze and architrave combined, or twice that ot the 
carved metopes. 

The corona of the raking cornice repeats that of the hori gonial * 
and in the best examples merges with it on the comers 10 form a 
4 feather-edge \ But its soffit is very different, comprising as it 
does a small* very elegant hawksbeak bed-mould and, stretching 
downwards and outwards from this, a long: graceful soffit curve, 
unbroken bv m mules and cut short only by the plain, single fascia 
of Lhc corona The long curv e closely resembles that of early 
ionic cornices, horizontal and raking. One Order probably 
borrowed it from the other. Which invented it, we cannot ccIL 
But the connection may one day prove important, Murulcs are 
never found in pediments, except one inexplicably barbarous 
example at Crimisa, on the south Italian coast, 1 and Gracco-Latm 
works of the Roman Republic, as, for example, the Doric Teraple of 
Cork 

The edges of the tiled roof, which rested immediately upon the 
bloeks of the geisoru prompted many ingenious treatments. 
After slight variations at the very beginning, and before the 
adoption or copying of scalc^tdcs for some small buddings, like 
the Monument of Lysicrates, a Urtle before 300 b.cl* virtually all 
C5 reck roofs employed one system of tiling. Their cover-tiles, 
of semicircular or polygonal cross-section and about 6 inches wide, 
protected the joints between the sloping sides of flat pantiles, 
which had visible upper surfaces between 2 and 3 feet square. 
The fool of each, whether pan-tile or cover-tile* rested, usually 
with the help of grooves and flanges, on the lop few inches of die 
tile below it* The sizes vary surprisingly Jink on buildings of 
very different magnitude. 

It was possible to prolong the cover-tiles to the roof-edge and 

1 Sec Dintmocr, Fig. 31. Three fasciae replace the wffir-curvt on 
the rakimz cornice of Temple l> ai Scftnus. 
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protect Lhcst end- with anfefixes, ornamental plaques of day or 
marble, moulded, carved or painted These might bans slightly 
over the geison, as in some temples at Kaiydon, 1 or rest upon it, 
their fronts flush with its hawks beak crown, as in a large number of 
examples. On the Parthenon, because the building is too large, 
aesthetically, even for the widest possible pan-tiles, only a third 
of the cover-nles are given the width the scale requires. Each 
third row is prolonged to a real a me fix on the eaves. The other 
two arc smaller, and arc stopped some way hack. Then on the 
eaves is set a false amefix midway between the two rrue antefixcs. 
This nice example of pictorial architecture was recovered and wdl 
described by Orlandos- 

As the cover-tiles ran only one vvjy, up the slope of the roof, 
annefees on the pediments were unthinkable. So in all cases, 
except the barbarous building of Cnmisa. the pan-tiles were given 
a continuous up-ruraed edge, the raking sima, externally of a con¬ 
stant height and strictly parallel 10 the raking geison and internally 
nicely adapted, by very careful jointing, to the stepped overlap of 
the normal pantiles. Where amdixes appeared on the long sides 
of the temple, it was usual to return the raking siina a few inches 
and then stop it, as on the Parthenon, with a false lion’s head 
spout. The roof of the Parthenon thus formed a very artistic 
arrangement of several members, mostly useless. Alternatively, 
one might Continue the sima 3$ a horizontal gutter along the sides, 
piercing it, where necessary, with spouts, at fim trumpet-shaped, 
later nearly always linn-headed. On archaic buildings in the 
west, where day revetments were very popular, a stma was often 
carried even across the floor of the pediment. In tme Greek 
buildings the variation amounted to no more than thar, But in 
Italic examples, such as the famous model from Nerai,- 5 wc find .h 
tiled roof sloping forwards and downwards inside the pediment. 
No one has satisfactorily explained them. 

One cannot list here all the varieties of moulding and decoration 
on the sima. They form an attractive field of Greek art. The 
earliest builders, doubtless under Egyptian influence, favoured 3 
tall flat fascia, separated by a mil from a crowning cavetto. 
Examples appear in the east ai Ijirisa in Acolis, and in great 


1 S« the Elhistnuicin on Dyggvc, op. tit, p. z?6, 

vnftttgg "• a ” R “ ( Tfc » f ■*“ 

■' rig, £7. 
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numbers in Sicily. In Emma they linger bng after the archaic 
period. Bur about the middle of the sixth century the Corin th iim^> 
imroduecd another type, with a large crowning ovolo* which 
prevai !e J for over a ecn tury in old Greece J Its pain ted decoration 
at lirsT suited its- profile less than in most Greek work. But in the 
fifth century the ovo!o increased as the tascia shrank, and the 
palmetto on the former dominated the fret that covered the latter. 
Id the fourth century ix single dull and decadent form supplanted 
all others. A flat-faced sinia, adorned with endless scrollwork* 
known to Dinsmoor as 'rinccau 1 2 ornament and anticipating the 
Roman scroll, now everywhere supported antelixes placed at a 
rather absurd height bur aligned with every second cover-tile. 
Midway between the antefixes and so aligned with the other cover 
tiles, stopped some way behind them* very large lion-headed 
spout* projected from the sima (sec Pi. n) T 

Where a horiasoiuaJ *ima obtained, the builders in all periods 
usually made some attempt to align its spouts on features below 
dr Rhamnous.* for instance, on the centres of the metopes" even 
though few temple* would mbfy Vitruvius, who recommends at 
[he end of his third book, the piercing of no spouts except above 
the centres of the columns. Aimffiies keep step more rarely. 
Neither on the Parthenon nor on the Temple of Aphak do they 
take the slightest notice of die crigjyphs. 

Each line of cover-tiles, where it crossed the ridge, rose into a 
fiat, ornamental crest-tile, parallel to the aniefix and of about the 
same size, but often* a* it was less easily seen, of inferior work¬ 
manship and material. On the Temple of Aphaja, for instance* 
only the antefixes and lower roof-tiles were of marble. Over the 
centres and lower corners of the pediments stood the akrotcria, 
large pieces of sculpture^ variously men, monsters, tripods floral 
designs and even carved groups> The precept of \ itruvius,-* that 
the comer jkroteria should equal the height of the tympanum, 
while the central should even exceed it, seems to apply well enough 
to the examples we know; and it will be evident that the Doric 
designers reserved their most original external features for the 


roof. 

We now walk under the peristyle, i he timer face of the 
architnive is plain, except for a crowning taenia, omitted in some 


1 Shoe p Ahtti/Jmfr, 1 , pp. 32-3. f . 

2 $« ). P. Gandy in Tht OruuMted Am^mnn of Amti «Londtin^ i&tih 

'The Temple of Hctneui\ PL ll- 
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temples and always of very slight projection, but sometime as high 
as the outer taenia, repula an J gutiac together. It r? occasionally 
replaced, in temples under Ionic influence, by a moulding like 
the Ionic architrave-crown, for instance in the Hephaisteion by a 
cyma reverts and astragaJ. The back of the frieze is plain, and in 
only one known example, the East 1 fal! of the Athenian Propylaea. 
do the ceiling beams meet the entablature at this level, perhaps 
to gain height for the open relieving space over the central door 
concealed between the ceilings and the roof. 1 At Olympia, in 
some cases, it seems the plain backers rose to Jess than the lull 
height of the outer frieze, so that the Mmplc inner cornice, or 
cpikranitts, can occupy the upper few incites of this course and 
brmg the soffit of the ceiling beam-, to the soffit of the geison blocks. 
Bur in the ordinary temple of the fifth century, the same block 
contains stretches of the outer cornice and ihc cpthiamtis. The 
latter comprises a painted fasda and a small crown, in orofilt 
a hawksbeak, on which the ceiling beam freely rests. 

In earlier examples, wooden ceiling-beams had been notched 
into the back ot the entablature. Holes for them remain in that 
nf the Temple of Poseidon ar Paesium. Bui the Athenian builders 
preferred, it seem ., to leave their more brittle and valuable beams 
of marble all the free play possible in the event of an earthquake; 
so that at Sumum, for instance, nothing existed to fasten them to 
the gcison. The cdla walls, of course, had an epikmoitis of the 
same form and at the same height as that on the peristyle. In 
themselves the ceiling-beams wort a shade taller than the epikran- 
itis and had the distin ction of a crowning ovolo, a detail rare in 
Doric. Their breadth, in section, is always greater than their 
height, presumably to give than stability.' The gaps between 
than over the cpikranitis were dosed by vertical slabs, on which 
their profile was returned. They w ere often spaced at intervals of 
rather less than twice their own width. Above them, the moulded 
and painted coffers might occupy the thickness of a single slab, as in 
the Propylaea, or might have separate removable lids, as in the 
Hcphaistdon. 

In some small early buddings, ceiling-beams and coffer-slabs 
seem together to have supported the outer roof. This became 
impossible wuh temples of any size, where the ceiling is hard put 
to it to carry its own weight, and simply rests, without attachment, 
on the com ices. Sc timid were some architects that at Bassae. 

i pof this relieving space, set beb w , p. ^ 
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for to stance, the beams arc largely hollowed out from above. Nor 
is the doling vay often aligned with the rafters and purlins. 
Coming in Doric as high as it docs, and having itself a height less 
than onothud of the frieze alone, the ceding'beam as by no means 
tied 111 its placing to the columns below. It is exceptional in 
Done to find it directly over a column or observing With its 
neighbours any interval found on the entablature- The large, 
Iota.' criling-bcam, with ihe respond attached to the odla wall and 
directly aligned «n an outer column, are signs not of Doric bur of 
Ionic and later. Renaissance work So the Doric, for all its 
seeming heaviness, escapes the dead ness of overdone Classicism 
and dogging responds. 

On the from of the promos stand two columns between the 
thickened wall-ends or antac, and their sty lobate continues along 
the fbor of the walls as the toichobatc The ante, like the column, 
has in pure Doric no base. Its sides are vertical* or at least as 
vertical as die wall, to the bottom of die capital. This comprises a 
very tiito abacus, a series of" mouldings, always including: a promi¬ 
nent hawksbeak, below it, and below these again a rectangular 
block projecting only very slightly from the rest of the onia. 
Allhough in form so different, in height the capital about equals 
those of the columns, and the single block of which it forms the 
upper part s im thir ty equals the capita!- blocks. Exceptions to the 
normal type arc rare and early, centred, so far as we know, on 
jixthoentun Pacstum. Here, in the Basilica, the sides of the 
antae have an entasis, or convex curvature, as pronounced as ihai of 
the columns; while the capitals, as at Foce del Sdc nearby, have 
the profile of the Egyptian gorge. 

The entablature of the pronaos^front normally repeats that of 
the exterior. Some fifih-century temples in the Pdopoimsse 
preferred to exhibit in this position such carved metopes as they 
possessed, while leaving those outside uncarved. More remark¬ 
ably, one sometimes encounters here horizontal oblong metopes. 
Terror and Chjpjez, who die the Temple of Poseidon at Pacstumd 
actually claim that these show the traditional shape and position 
~! the metopes, before the aesthetic of the Doric Order reduced 
them to squares and transferred them to the colonnades outside, 
As, after the comer triglyph, the frieze is not returned atong the 
sides of the pronaos 2nd ccUa, Faroe and Chipiez further see m it 
att s miration of the ends of cciling-bearm that once spanned the 

1 f/u foin 1 Ji I 'Art Jam VI 1 Tans., 1 SsSj, pp. 37S ff. 
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pronto-, (nee Fig. 48). At least two difficulties strike 11s here. 
All known ceiling 1 ;, even in the pronaos, tome one course highers 
and the triglyph, an upright oblong, resembles the shape of no 
extant ceiling-beams. Finally the Temple of Poseidon has under 
each of these triglyph h a rumar liable rcgula of nearly twice its 
length. This would premise by itself trjglyphs of normal size, 
normally spaced. It would seem that the architect, on com¬ 
pleting the architrave, had suddenly changed the design and 
resorted 10 a lower frieze, with mglyphs of normal shape, but too 
small for the existing regula. 

An cpikrarutis in normal Doric crowns all four sides of the ceJJa 
buildings. 

The single door to the cel 13 , from the pronaos. often has a lintel 



level with the architrave of the pronaos or one course below it, 
and made of orthostates, slender upright blocks twice the height 
of ordinary wall-blocks. 1 These giant lintels brought forcibly 
home to the Greeks, however little they applied it to their rafters, 
the principle that strength in a beam depends on depth. The 
facing of the jambs and lintel has in most cases disappeared. 
Scholars seem disinclined to agree on whether it was of wood or of 
marble.- 

As we approach the heart of the temple, we become alas! far less 
certain of the arrangements. The oella was normally roofed. 

* The PwiticiiPD bud fire inch onhiiitates over ihc door of cither 
cells Penrose, Pi 16), the Hephamdun, according to Mr. B. H, Hill, 
had two over its 1 i ng l e main door. 

i Compare Dinsmoor, p. aoi, n. a, and Miss Lorimcr, Hom*r and 
tht Mcmtmoitt (Oxford, 1950), p. 416, 
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t he Chronicle of Undos, for instance, the famous temple record 
written in 99 b,c., makes il quite dear that 3 roof protected the 
cult-statue. 1 Inner colonnades are often found, partly, one 
supposes, to support the roof, bur in some cases so near the side 
walk that they sent a mainly decorative purpose. In some 
examples, like Bassae, they are actually engaged. In early temples 
they run the full length of the cdla (see PI nj, but after the 
Parthenon are normally returned across its vi es tern end. For 
obvious reasons, they are always much smaller than the columns 
outside, and even m the fifth century had normally a mere sixteen 
flutes. To reach the roof, therefore, two tiers were needed—the 
only instance of Greek superimposed columns, There was no 
question of a clerestory* or even, in most cases, of galleries. Only 
an architrave was allowed to separate the two tiers, and the line of 
diminution of the lower columns is continued through this to give 
the lower diameter of the upper. So at Pecstum the upper tier 
is less than three-fifths the height of the lower.- 

One may therefore wonder about the roof and roof-supports 
intended for the famous giant temple G at Selinus, It is 361 feet 
tong by 164 feet wide, and even its odhi, though comparatively 
'mall, had a width of some 60 feet, with 25 clear feet between the 
colonnades. Dinsmoor alleges that it was not open to the sky, or 
‘ hypaeihfaT, but had a roof supported on three tiers of columns,- 1 
certainly Doric, for the only remains are Doric.** Vet the lower 
diameter in the lowest tier, as Dinsmoor admits, is only 3 feet 
inches, compared with to feet on the outer peristyle. The 
difference is enormous when compared with that in the Temple of 
Poseidon at Paestum. There (he inner columns are iwo-thirds 
the diameter of the outer. But with three tiers. Temple G should 
have had internal columns proportionately larger. 

Now suppose wc allow the ascertained columns, 3 feet 9} inches 
in lower diameter, proportions fairly slender tor the Doric of ilutt 
rime (c. 4So b.c), namely a shaft five diameters high, on upper 
diameter three-quarters of the tower, and a consequent diminution 

J Delphi orders the Limlutns 10 open the cdla to the eir lor three dap 
'and to strip that pan of the loof ihat is, above the image*. (Col. D, line 
•So, of the Chronicle, edited by C, Bhnfcenberg —-Ktcine Texts, No. 131 
iflonn, 1915)), 

: Sec Pentii and Ciupiez, p, 451. PI. XXIX. 

* Pp. 99-roo. 

* 1 may add that I found no remains on tiuv site of any column-drums 
SrUfffdeEKly small fur U j Hiiiitn r - tbini tier. 
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of one-twentieth in a height of shaft equal 10 the lower diameter. 
Calculation will give an absurdly small upper diameter for the 
Uppermost columns—no more than 16 inches—and a total height 
of only thineco and a half times 3 feer 9I inches, or 51 feer. But 
Dimmoor, although he gives the giant external columns a height 
of only 48 feet 2+ inches, cannot with decency reach a height to 
the top of flit- geison- blocks of less titan 67 feet. 5 So, even with a 
third tier of inner columns, the roof could only have sloped 
downwards from ail sides towards the celin. treated, one presumes, 
rather in the manner of an Italian ‘ impluvium with a central 
hypacthral space in front of the shrine. But a third colonnade 
would he so flims y, so monstrous aesthetically and so very squat 
that it is at once desirable and possible to remove it. 

The large, open pronaos and the wide space between the peri* 
style and the cella walls are both more understandable with such a 
sheltered ‘ compiuviate 1 roof, not required to ride the winds; and 
wc arc entitled to a sound restoration of Temple G, which was a 
great and noble work, whatever some scholars have tried to make 
of ir. One would like to believe other large temples were similarly 
roofed. For one feels instinctively of this style that in external 
views the whole roof should be cither invisible or visible and 
complete. Fergusson himself was unable to make his bypaethral 
openings tom through a normal Greek roof look beautiful from 
outside.? The Temple of Didyma, near Miletus, certainly 
had a cella entirely hypaethrai and perhaps was intended to have 3 
roof of the ivpc we have assumed fur Temple G, But wc run into 
difficulties at Ephesus, where the size of the sanctuary and the 
‘image which fell from Jupiter’ would both suggest that part at 
least of the Temple of Art emis (D iana) was bypaethral, but where, 
according to ancient coins, pediments certainly existed on the 
facades. 4 The fifth-century Temple of the Giants at Akragas, 
the roof of which, according to the historian Diodorus, J had not 
been added when, in 406 B.C, disaster overtook the city, might 
seem a likely candidate for our oompluviate scheme. Unhappily, 
there exists in the Girgenti Museum an enormous lion-headed false 


* For the proportion of entablature to col umns in Temple G, see 
Robertson. Fig. jS. 

* See below, p. 35+ „ , 

' See his illustration opposite p. S3 of the R.t.B-A, 7 rtmuicliotu for 
I&7&-7. 

* See 15 ,M. (dialogueof Cireeh CmrUs Ionia < Ltunl<®, 1891)1 FI. XI 11 ,7. 
> XIII, S 3 . 

10—I 
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spout* fined by its siac 1 for this temple alone. The naiuraJ place 
for it b the -strip of fake -.imu dong the ukroterioa-holder on [he 
lower comer of the pediment! where, for Instance* we find it in 
the Parthenon-' It sterns to show that pediments were at least 
projected for the Temple of the Giants. The cc! la* only 40 feet 
wide from pier to pier* might have made an ordinary pedimcnraJ 
roof fust possible. 

Having tailed to restore these larger buildings, we shall find 
the smaller no easier. The Greeks give no evidence before the 
later fourth century of employing any principle but the trabesned. 
Everywhere they rested ridge-poles and purlins of very square 
crass section on walls or wooden blocks or beam-beams i and we 
know, from the surviving holes for rafters and longitudinal beams* 
as well as from specifications for fairly narrow roofs preserved in 
fourth-century inscriptions* the enormous* expensive scantling 
that this simple* restful construction required. Scholars none the 
less try’ 10 roof in thia way all the Greek buddings they can Thus 
Bl H. Hill takes it for granted-' that over the central aisle of the 
crila in the Hcphaisteion* a space of about 34 by 33 feet, the cross¬ 
beams of the ceilings held up the ridge-pole and central roof-tiles; 
and the treasuries of Delphi and Olympia are generally restored 
with the outer roof resting on the beams and even the coffers of 
the ceiling. 

This was not, as we saw* 4 possible in the peristyles of temples 
even fairly large; and there are many ceha-buildings no which it 
would equally strain our credibility. That of the Parthenon iisdf 
has a span of over 60 fcet from wall to wall and over 30 feet 
between the inner coloumdes, themselves of no great strength ; 
and Dinsmoor cues 2 number of fifth -century Sicilian examples, 
each with a wide unedonnaded celha* such as E at Sdmus (40 feeij, 
Athena at Syracuse (38 feet) and Hetukies at Girgenri (3S feet 
ro inches)* Merc bearer-beams are surely inadequate for such 
spans. We know tliat at one paim inside the Ercchtheum, where 
the wall was weak* the builder* inserted a diagonal brace bdow 
the horizontal cd Ting-beam in the angle it made with the wail. 5 

r The from of the lion's Eace is some 1 sect 2 inches across. The 
Tiiiinibr falii ipoilli oniht PLifThitihin at * only hall .n wide. 

■ See Fertrttse* PL 1 ?* 

• la J/fiJ/¥TT3* Stfppl. VIII, p. zoS. 

* Above* p, 14® 

> See £L H. Hill, * Structural Notes on the Er«hthcum\ AJA r 1910, 
pp P 296-7. 
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But one cannot believe Greeks would so unsightly a method 
except in a building so makeshift fts the Erechtbeum. Ee would 
interfere hopelessly with the artfulness of a normal cdto and the 
effect of a horizontal ceiling. 

An attractive suggestion is that of Jeffery* ! that pairs 01 un- 
trussed, SEratHltnii beams* resting in the rjonrsal temple on the 
edlxi wills, supported the large central ridge-pole, on which rested 
the rafters. One might be tempted to connect the adoption of the 
first peristyles with she invention of such a device* which facilitates 
a wide cclLi and. outer rafters of Classical pitch. Could one believe 
the Greeks ever used triangular tie-beam misses it would, 
funher 5 have been easy to use the ceiling-beams over the cdJn 10 
prevent the spread of the straddlers,^ We know one fourth- 
century building, the Philippeutn at Olympia* that had perhaps 
outgrown the u se of mere bearer-beams. At the apex of its ri ne ular 
roof stood a ' bronze poppy that tied the beatn-i together / 1 perha ps 
holding them in position like the key of a stone vault. The 
principle of straddlers and ridge-pole would be the same. Bur we 
must admii all is speculative We have no evidence of straddlers 
inside the line of the rafters and more steeply pitched, even on the 
i finer faces of the tympana of die Temple of Concord, Girgenta, 
Despite Jeffery, the evidence there to amount 10 holes for 
purlin* in a roof, presumably substituted in die Middle Ages,"' oi 
steeper pitch than the classical Greek, 

Daylight must have reached the Greek edlfl through it* main 
door onlv. The classical Greeks hke ihe modem 7 preterred a 
very subdued lighi m the sanctuary* where the images and treasures 
could glitter more richly and mysteriously. I he dickering ot 
artificial lights was carefully envisaged by the designers ; and the 
lamp in the Ercchtheum* that bumt. it was $aid, one whole year 
without anention* wus further memorable for its elaborate hood, 4 


1 Arch&ahigui, PP-4M- . , ... „ ^ ■ 

■ j owe these si^cculadonsi amt much else ill tliti ps5i^|c wji Circek 
roofs j cuovcn^i Liana with Prof- Sir John My res and Mf. '$• A. tiden 
The faults And errors are mine- Actually, we cannot be ^ure when the 
tie-beam firs! appeared even in Rome. See Mow, p, 302. 

1 ItaaMs, V, xx. 10. . t a 

1 At the same time, one must pious* vigorously against the Julian 
Archaeological Service, that ha ^lately fitted up aU the btam-holca if 
could with lotne son af rreansritiLEed linne. Ibia not ch= -,vay to 
treat historical evidence. At Girgcnth too, the authentic* have em¬ 
bedded genuine Greek Done drums at regular interval* in wulb nsnkmg 
the ftew aricrmi road 1 
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palm tree of bronze openwork reaching to the roof, 1 Of course, 
darkness brings its dangers to such buildings, and in 423 b.cl the 
priestess of Hera at Argos seems to have left a sanctuary-lamp in 
•he wrong place, too near the garlanded image, and so burnt down 
the whole temple. 2 The evidence for dark interiors and lamps was 
collected as early as 1821, in the sensible introduction to the re¬ 
published first volume of the Antiquities of Ionia 

Inconclusive as my scrutiny has proved ro be. 1 make no 
apology for considering the roof and the Celia at such great length 
in this, account of the Doric Order The latter in particular was 
the crowning glory of the temple, and it is tragic that we should 

know so little of it Its detail¬ 
ing and the great refinement 
and inventiveness of its architects 
in the later fifth century wifi 
occupy us further below.- 1 
The construction of the Doric 
Temple changes as little as 
the details of its profile. Unlike 
ihc Gothic builders, the Greeks 
made as few' constructional 
joints as possible along the 
lines of architectural division. 
Few antac, for instance, contain 
any blocks cut off by vertical 
joints from those of the wall 
behind them—the Temple of 
Poseidon on Gape Sunium is 
here quite exceptional—and it 
is rare indeed, from the very earliest times, for the block that 
includes a Doric capital not to include also the few uppermost 
inches of the shaft. In one or two very early buildings, the first 
Temple of Athena Pronoia at Delphi and the Heraion at Olympia, 
existing remains $ccm to indicate a joint at the echinus j 4 bur they 

1 Patmuinsb I, ravi, 7. 

’ Thucydides, IV, 133. 

' .See below, pp, iSSff- 

* See the filuHnu&ftt, FetuUei dt Delpktu Pkmclin 11 (Petit io2t), 
PI. XIII, and Olympia, TaMband ! (Berlin, 1892), Taf. XXII, No. 5. 
The static » coarse and soft and the amount of weathering 'crucial for 
our theories) uncertain. Schlieinann, Taym (London, p. 293, 

show* a joint at the ectumu of a similar column 'see Fig. 50). 
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probably deceive us, and have been generally restored with normal 
jointing. 

Each wall or colonnade possessed a Ann foundation wail, 
usually about twice its own width and built of carefully squared 
stones. The uppermost course was always at lease partly visible. 
The intervals between these foundation-walls were often packed 
with polygonal masonry of large blocks, the whole forming a solid 
platform, the krepis, carried down in good construction to a 
foundation-raft, as at Ephesus, 1 or to solid rock, as in the 






Fig. 51 Foimiifliions of The Temple of Alhcnfl Aim, lego. 


Parthenon, The stylobate and its supporting *reps of course 
enclose the whole structure (see Fig. 51). 

Each column simply resrs* unfastened, in the slightest of hollows 
on the surface of the stylo hare- This is a construction natural 
with upright monoliths, and early Greek stone columns were 
monolithic. Once raised vertically on the stylobate, each could 
be maxed, without actual lifting, into its final position, where it 
would afterwards remain of ip ow'd weight. How much easier 

* i^ogenes Laertius, II., 103, A layer of ashes was first shovelled on 
to rhe iTiaTiJi. 
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this,, than lifting it and lowering it precisely on to a dowel ! But 
even the later marble columns, each of several drums, still observed 
the tradition. PL 14 illustrates a base drum and an intermediate 
drum at Sunitun- 

Thc jointing of these drums without mortar provides the most 
elaborate example of the method called 'amthyrosL^ employed, 
tnutoih mutandis* throughout the building. In rolling and hauling 
his stones, the Greek might feat chipping and other damage. 3 u 
he never completely dressed them until they were in position. 
Having finished and polished the final sharp edges and comers* 
he left a rough* raised, protective surface over most of the feces 
he intended to be seen on the finished building, a surface carried 
close enough to the edges to shield them from any accidental hit. 
Some new ceiling beams intended for fi restorations * on the 
Acropolis and lying about there in the winter of 1947-8 had lost 
j good deal from their sharper edges for want of such protection. 
But on faces intended to dose joints the classical craftsman* 
instead of leaving 0 raised surface, rough-picked the whole of the 
centre to sink it to the slightest degree behind the plane of the 
edges. So in Greek masonry the edges of the blocks meet in a 
hair-joint and the re*i fails 10 couch. A fine joint is obtained^ of 
course, fer more easily and cheaply in this way than by any attempt 
to polish the whole surface in one plane. 

In the fifth century, the curved thee- ot ihe drums were left 
rough during the actual erection* with projecting handles, or 
"ancones \ fbr ropes. Duly at the top and bottom of the shaft were 
tiny stretches of during already completed* But the horizontal 
feces bad received the elaborate finished pattern illustrated by 
Penrose J The outer rims only were made to fit. Nearer the 
centre was a large, more roughly picked area, imperceptibly 
recessed Nearer it again, a deeper hollow encircled the final 
raised ccram, with its square hiding for die olive-wood box or 
"empolitm 5 , from cither end of which protruded the dowd to festcu 
the drums, Dinsmoor seems to imply that the sharp comers of 
this cubical bos, once it rested in the drum bdow, compelled the 
builders to place the next drum in its exact position and hindered 
accidental shifting once it was laid.- This seems the easiest 
explanation. 

PriTK iplts of AiM-fti m Att/Htitfu nr, p. 22. Reproduced by Din»viK>or t 
Fig, fit. Pmw does not allow the- dowel u> project from the bo*. 
But wLai is the use of them 4 dowel? 

- ^ee DinaJiixir, p. 17; 
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When the whole structure was flnisfced, the craftsmen would 
proceed to flute the shafts from top to bottom. There survive* 
of course* several examples where this was never done, notably 
the temples of Segcsta and Rhamnous. Where it was, and the 
columns had later to be repaired after some earthquake or other 
disaster, the drums could be lifted in only one way* by sinking a 
large hole and inserting a lewis. Dinsmoor has tried, with con¬ 
siderable optimism* to trace from lewis holes in drums the exact 
amount of rebuilding necessary at Olympia after a later earthquake* 1 
but he fails, as in some of his other work, to reduce the unknown 
factors to a manageable number. 

Thc construction of the entablature depends chiefly on the site 
of the temple. On examining the metric measurements of Doric 
hraa&tyle temples, conveniently ser out in Dinsmoor's appendix* 
one finds most examples between 13 and 18 metres broad and 2S 
and 38 metres long* giving columns a little over 1 metre (or nearly 
3} feet) in lower diameter. The methods ot construction* one 
can hardly doubt, were devised to suit buildings on this scale, of 
which the Hephaistdon at Athens is typical. Wc know that even 
the seventh-century temple of Therraion had an entablature 
comparable in size, although of wood, to that of the Hcphaismitra, 
On a front about 12 metres wide it had metopes nearly s metre 
square, the Hcphaistdon, on a front of nearly 14 metres, metopes 
of 83 by 7S ccntimcrresJ 

On chib scale* one naturally assigns one course of blocks to the 
architrave- one to the frieze and one to die comice; and while 
architrave and frieze are commonly made two blocks deep, the 
comice* greatly projecting but less than half the height ot either, 
consists of single * through 9 slabs or gdson blocks, roughly square 
on plan and containing it the back stretches of the epiknuntjs 
that support* the ceiling. Its bed* below die mutulev. firmly 
horizontal. 

The architrave-blocks and their hackers can extend only from 
centre to centre of the columns, For visible masonic tritfe like 
that in the latest forum at Pompeii" would be out of place in this 
serene style* Rut the frieze is carefully designed to break joint 
as much as it can. Normally, its front blocks contain each one 

MB\ tt, Dinsmoor, An ArdiocoSogical Earthquake (it Olympia V 
A$A t lalj* 

■ H. Kschlcr, Das Grte&uh* AfcrqprtittfJ, pp. 9* ^ ^ 

3 Ser below, P- 390, 
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triglyph and one metope; while its backers, often of the same 
length, are aligned neither with them nor die archiirave-hlocks. 1 
One often finds a gap between frieze-blocks and backers, which 
lightens the load on the architrave. Above the cornice the slum 
might consist simply of upward-curving tiles dowdlcd to a sloping 
surface, or of thick blocks, each in section a long right-angled 
triangle, resting firmly on the level top of the geison-blocks. 
Much might depend on die arrangement of rafters and battens 
under the tiles. Extant inscriptions, notably the building 
accounts of the Ercchtheum, ; describe an elaborate system of 
laths, battens and even, it seems, coders. But the normal fifth - 
century temple seems from its remains to have room for nothing 
bur rafters; and it would have been possible, given tiles as large 
and carefully fitted together as the Greek, to rest them directly 
on ralicn. normally less than two thicknesses apart.- The 
comer-blocks of the comice, each destined to receive die sima, 
raking-comice, raking-^ima, ceiling-beams and akroierion, were 
given elaborate upper surfaces to ensure as interlocking a structure 
as possible. 4 Here we find a complete contrast with the simple 
tra beared architrave. 

The larger temples show a modified construction. The builders 
of the Parthenon made an architrave three courses thick from front 
to back and each triglyph of a single, separate black. Those of 
Nemea and the Temple of Zeus, Olympia, saved themselves 
trouble by cutting several steps in the back of the frieze-blocks 
and resting on each a course of small backers. At Olympia, also, 
the comice was sliced horizontally, so that the hawhbcuk on the 
corona became in section the small visible apex of a massive 
triangular block supporting the siraa. 

Diffc tenets of construction not explained by mere size appea r for 
the most pan in Greek Italy alone. We have noticed the unusual 
architraves at Paotum, On the Temple of Ceres there the 
architect combined sound construction and high finish at frieze 
level by poising large beams of the hard limestone, as long as the 
architrave blocks, over the centres of the columns, and then 


1 The iSiu'traiiaD (Fig, 47) of Suiuum ihows do joints between die 
barkers, because I never discovered their length. 

1 For instance, the account-, Imeriptitme Gratcas, ttcmui f^Ttirm, Vol. I, 
No. 374. 

1 At Rhxmnous and on the Hephahicion the cornice-blocks and 
ceilings barely leave room at same points even for ralier». 

‘ See, e.g., the cnmer-blodcs at Sunium (Orlandos, Arekuoltmkm 
D&itm, 1915 ). 
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grooving into the front face triglyphs of the softer stone- The 
tost of the front remained visible as metopes. 

The eella-buildiitg rated always on a toidiobate, a continuous 
ground-course of large spreading slabs, sometimes protruding 
less than an inch above the floor of the peristyle, but always visible 
and comforting. It might be doubled, as in the Parthenon. It 
might, as in the Hephaistcion or, partly, at Sunium, support a low, 
moulded course showing Ionic influence. It might even in late 
temples, like that of Apollo at Delphi, be given an Ionic moulding 
on its own outer lace and a plain, secondary toichobatc above. In 
some buildings, such as the Athenian Treasury at Delphi, it 
might be concealed on the inside Bur it is never absent. It 
represents the stone * oudos * of Homeric days, the unbroken foot¬ 
ing, continued even under the door-opening, of the primeval mud 
hut, So in classical temples the toichobate continual under the 
great door as an enormous threshold-block, over tz feet lung. 
On this the heavy pivot-hung leaves could rest without fear of 
sinking. 

The course above consisted of orthostates, large slabs set on 
end, two deep. In the Hcphaisreion they arc about 3 feet high, 
rather less than twice the height of the average wall-course. 
Projecting very slightly beyond the line of wall above, they repres¬ 
ent the second stage in the petrifaction of mud hut into temple. 
In the Heraion at Olympia, one of the earliest temples, the 
orthostates were the highest stone course, All above was of 
mud or wood- Here also they are 3 mere feeing, towards the 
peristyle, of a low wall four courses high. The similar construc¬ 
tion at Kardaki attests the very early date of that most interesting 
temple- 1 

Above the orthostates the wall was usually one block thick and 
consisted of'plinths', onginally mud bricks bur in class i cal times 
stone blocks wider than they were high and about two widths 
long. The construction of the aunt sometimes masks that of the 
wall behind it Never, escepr at Rhamncms, 2 docs it show a 
vertical joint down its face, even at orchosmee level. This treat¬ 
ment, like ic$ slight projection, recalls its origin as a timber sheath 
on the end of a mud wall. 

As many examples show, the door frame long remained of 
wood, perhaps with bronze sheathing. The Mycenaean xcchni cju e 

1 See further below, p, iSi, 

: UtuJited Anitauinei of /tinea. Chap. VI, I*L j. 
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had disappeared. Instead of being pivoted in the front of the 
aperture and fitting, when opened, into the reveals, the leaves 
were placed in its rear and swung hack over the floor of the room 
behind. From examples like the Athenian Treasury at Delphi, 
where the blocks of jambs and lintel are planed back, it would 
seem that the whole apermre, not merely the face next to the 
leaves, was given a special clothing, probably of timber; as would, 
indeed, have been necessary in the days of the mud hut. The 
clothing spread laterally for some distance on the lowest course, 
giving the door frame a neat artistic footing. 

have stared above what little we know of the cdla. 

In lifting his stones, the Doric craftsman preferred where he 
could to tic his ropes round projecting bosses, or ancones, In te r 
chi.veiled off. Not only column-drums hut the plinths of ordinary 
wall-courses were hoisted in this way. Blocks which he preferred 
10 carve completely before ^citing them in position, such as frieze 
and geison blocks, he would normally lift by rope-holes < at as 
fires turn) or daw-holes (as at Suiuum; in the concealed sides. 
At Sure urn, having laid all the blocks of the architrave precisely 
in their place, he evidently lifted the backers over the top by 
daw-holes in their upper surface. 

Every block of a Greek wall was normally damped to its neigh¬ 
bour with a horizontal lie on its upper face, and fastened with a 
pair of vcnical dowels to the course below. These attachments 
were often embedded ai the moment of building in a small pool 
of molten lead. The traces of dowels, which always came at one 
end of the upper block, enable us to restore with fair certainty a 
good many vanished wall-courses. The forms of damps used 
may help to date a temple. The double-dovetail damp, for 
instance, shaped like a diaboio, Dmsmoor calls ‘archaic’. It is 
found afterwards, in the later fifth century, for instance, at Rham- 
nous; but it is apparently rare then. Another form, a long 
straight rod with the two ends bent opposite ways, is also favoured 
in the sixth century, as at some treasuries in Delphi. But rite 
H- shaped damp is that most used in classical times. 

/in excellent discussion in Dinsmoor 1 will remind the reader of 
many constructional topics we cannot raise here. The subject is 
enthralling, since the Greeks themselves took special pride in their 
masonry. It seems certain that when Pansanias, the ancient 
writer, praises the *harmonia 1 of the temple of Bassac or the 

1 IDinsmooTp pp. fGg If. 
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Theatre of Hpjd^uim-s 1 be meant by it the beamy and fineness of 
their actual jointing- 

It seems unprofitable, in the prevent w&ic of our knowledge* to 
ask which parrs of the building were completed first. The 
accounts of die "temple-builders' rnaopoioi) 41 Delphi for the 
year 342 e,c_ suggest that peristy le and cdla-buildings were being 
constructed at the same time, and had both reached aiglyph level 
nearly together. 2 At any rate 3 triglyphs for the inner building* 
and comer-block's for the geison of the peristyle* called -carding- 
trombs* from their general shape., were both purchased in that year. 
Dn the first marble Parthenon, cdla and peristyle had reached 
nearly ihc same height when the Persians destroyed them. At 
the Temple of Aphaia on Acgitui all the columns arc monoliths 
except three on the north side. Obviously, as Dinsmoor justly 
infers*- a pip in the peristyle was left until the last moment A io 
facilitate the erection of the interior, alter which the limited space 
demanded the use of smaller units for the remaining columns*. 
At Stimum the central column of ihc south peristyle was made of 
nine blocks only* one less than its neighbours. -1 It seems possible 
that one or two columns here were similarly omitted until the 
last moment. But the evidence is much less certain than at 
Acgina. If today we find incomplete temples, as at Segestai with 
perfect, Though half-dressed perisryles and no trace o£ ecUa- 
buildings, we must remember how much more useful than 
column-drums were squared blocks 10 the plunderers of any age, 5 
Ko Doric rumple was complete without its colouring, chiefly 
in raf and blue. The rectangular leaves painted on the favourite 
hawksbeak moulding were always alternately red and blue. 
Other mouldings had their traditional colours. I he small 
1 See, cfc, Fwte II, 27. Vlll r 4 s* vui. n* interpreted by 
Pouo«&. Athenian AttMmtur*. p. 23, J. Buusq^t Pf** 

1953. pp fc a 1 if ,: iupposc^ thai cbe farmer passagt, on harmony oi 
the Theatre ofBpIdffliru** mean? whst we mean by harmony, He lias 
not perhaps % uliwicntly etsisidcKil the second passage nor ihc etymology 
of the ward, which both make apainsr tiimi a* abu docn lk t 

2 $, viiL . . 

5 The cmriuus cio sec the ten in Ummho&3 t SyUo^ Inxnptoantmi 
Crrnreamm, third edition : Ldpaig> 34** IH 

3 DiMnuuuF, p. 106, 

* See mv article on ‘Three Attic Temples*. Brituh SelvMl Annual, 
19,50, p. Si. There were other columns like if, but I do not know where 
iq place them# 

5 1 rau ,t ,Lijmii, bpv-ercr. that nciihcr in the photograph! nor in 
Koldewey’s plan (Kl\ Taf. 19) can I find a mot of jclh-buildiuss. anti 
that ihc site i» remote from later [uwm 
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astragal oi, like the guttae, stood nut pearly white against a 
dark background. The large fascia of the epiknuitis often 
received a polychrome fret, as did the external taenia of the archi¬ 
trave and the bed of the cornice on the exterior of the Parthenon. 
Bui more often both these external strings became continuous 
bands ol scarlet. For traditionally the artist saw strings and the 
necking-grooves of columns as red and the tympana and similar 
flat back-grounds of sculpture as blue, silhouetting the figures like 
the sky. Mote exotic colours, such as gold, purple, and apple- 
green, he reserved for more broken mouldings like the regula and. 
for the roof. However, in the Doric frieze blue was impossible 
on the held of the metopes. For an unexplained but weli- 
aitested tradition prescribed it as the colour for die triglyphs 1 : 
and die earliest metopes, we now know, were thin plaques of 
uarm red terracotta. Later, m some archaic buildings on the 
Acropolis, they were of Parian marble between triglyphs of poros 
limestone; and wc may now be fairly certain that, w here they used 
a choice marble, the Greeks were too sensible to paint its whole 
surface,- Not only have we no sure traces of colouring on the 
shafts or abaci of the columns or on the main fascia of the architrave, 
but W'e know from Corinth and elsewhere that the coarser stone 
was generally coated with a fine whitewash of powdered marble, 
the only covering to survive and the only one really needed o n 
large stretches of the masonry 

But it was on the sculptures, the revetments and the roof that 
the painter fdt really free. The archaic poros pediments in the 
Acropolis Museum preserve even today the original gaiety of their 
coloured sculpture; while on every Greek site appear the almost 
indestructible remains of coloured roofs (see Fig. 52), full of 
fancy and invention except in late archaic Sicily. Besides red. 
white and blue, the colours most favoured were straw, black, 
purple and chestnut. On early classical roofs and revetments wc 
find more often lemon-coloured palmettos and tiij ^ against 3 
black or darkened background .- 

Internally, each ceding coffer—in this recalling Egypt—wa> 
painted to imitate a large sun or star, flaming in an &y h ut 


1 Vitruvius, IV, 2, ji, Alleges That they were origuuUv daubed with 

this WTtffi. 

: These trigjypbs and rnen-pts, buiti into the north, wall of the Acropolis 
after 4S0, described and illustrated by Pcfunse, p. 73 iU iq p| 45 * 

* E, Buschor, Die Ttmdaecher Jft Akropolit, 7 , S:m<m ^Berlin 
t?a 9 ';. 
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rendered geometrically with aJJ die vigour of Greek convention* 
Frescoes abounded on Greek walls; bur we hear of rhe most 
famous ra stoas* not temples. Perhaps some existed in the 
promos: for in rhai of the Temple of Zeus, Olympic we find a 
floor of coloured pebble mosaic inserted not long after 400 B.c. 
But inside the dark sanctuary glitter must have main rained itself 
against iht more ordinary attraction* of colour, 0s it always ha.% 
from the pakee* of the Homeric Heroes to the Icouostasds of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Having studied the details of the Greek Doric Temple and the 
deviations, so surprisingly few, from its overruling Conors, we 
can only say that it is a creation more wonderful than any of its 
extant examples. It is 3 kind of PlaionK Form, that dominates 



Fig, 52 Athens, Sima of Old Temple of Athena. 

all the particular ins maces. More constant in its shape than a 
succession of the most stereotype Hypostyle Halls ? it can be 
dom ed, unlike them, in only the smallest degree from the ordinary 
building of the times, Its entablature remains inexplicable and 
obdurate, 1 Lucid innovator* in all else* the Greeks created it, 
so far as we can see, by an inspiration not at all logical, and 

1 Signora P. Z^acanTMontuoru argues from her discoveries at Foce del 
Stic that the earliest trislyph;* tapered cortsLcknably And also that the 
earnest known roofs and Bolings of Greek Italy are an evident attempt 
10 lit a traditional circular covering 10 newly indented nccfcmgukr 
buildings of stouc^ It is doubtful whether these discoveries, highly 
inicrestiTi^ in themad™, will throw much iigliL un the origin of the 
Order. In Greece, even earlier metopes and irigtypha at Thennon and 
Kalydun had an appamuly negligible taper; and the ignorwti ihifti of 
the Ttalkvtc carpen ter seem 10 show he was fitting his roof to on importation 
he did not unLiersiand—ihe Porw enuFlaturr. 
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mam turned it* down to its smallest member, with a cofttcrvatism 
more rigid than die Babylonian. It is wonderful that it should 
ever have arisen; yet more wonderful that a people independent 
should have submitted for so long to a discipline so exacting. But, 
granted its history in Greece* one can begin to see why it has ruled 
ever since the educated intelligence of Europe. 

3. THE IONIC TEMPLE 

At first, in Greek Asia, Ionic was developing a discipline of its own. 
It had no feature so strong or insistent as the Doric triglyph ; 
indeed, it omitted the frieze from irs entablature. On the other 
hand, ii aligned its columns with it* cdla walls and depended* 
except m the centra of certain large temple facades, on a spacing 
hat gave exactly square compartment* of ceilings to each bayd 
For in this order ceiling beams were large and low, with 3 soffit 
midway down the architrave, and aligned on the axes of rhe 
columns. Even the Athenians, who later modified this rule, 
aligned at least the alternate beams on the columns (as in the 
Ercchthcum and Propylaea) and rested ihcir soffits at the highest 
on the top of the architrave Thus* in the early sixth century, 
when the stone peristyiar temple first appears, it assumes two 
widely different forms in Europe and in Asia. Bui ihc compara¬ 
tive hesitancy of the Ionic, even in eis homeland, will appear if 
we describe its details and their variations, beginning with the 
Ionic of Asia. 

The Ionic Krepis had no set form. Its builders, unlike rhe 
Doric, generally attempted to make its steps usable* and so in 
most cases numerous and shallow. Sometimes they would even 
set their column-bases several feet behind the face of the stylobate. 
On the front they might dispose the steps in an elaborate way, 
which never, however* approached the more intricate Roman, far 
Jess the 'FaUadhuT examples. In early temples* steps were feu 
and low ; but in the latest of the archaic temples at Samos and the 
fourth-century temple at Ephesus 3 lofty' series was planned for 
all side- As, however* this was never finished ar Samos, the 
columns appeared to stand on a straight-sided platform, or 
podium A Intentional podia* with moulded crowns, appear in 

1 For illustration;!, see, e.g., the convenient restoration fry Lcthnby of 
the Order of die Mausoleum {Gtctk Bialdmg^ Fig. 33). 

* Sec Robertson, Fig. 43, 
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Asia fairly early as. supports for tombs; tor instance, tic Nerdd 
Monument of about 400 li.c. at Xantho?. m Lytia, where the 
colonnade- rests directly on the podium, with no Intervening step. 
Temples on podia, with steps on the facade only, are apparently 
rare before Roman times, bur did exist, Miletus has an example 
of the fifth century, in the Ionic buddings of Athens* and a few 
works in Asia probably influenced by Athens, such as the Temple 
of Athena Polias at Priene, one finds three steps of an almost Doric 
size and strength. 

But normally the artist would use the bases of his columns 
to achieve the necessary firmness of foundation- Every Ionic 
column bad a base; but the forms are legion. Although they 
hinder tircuktion, plinths appear early and bte ? at sixth-cenitiry 
Ephesus and fourth-century Pricnc, and generally equal in area the 
square gap* between them. 1 The base above the pLimh is usually 
ot about tw ice its height. In archaic Asia we find two types, the 
Ephesian, destined *0 develop imo the normal Asiatic base of the 
fourth century, and the Samian. The former comprises two 
members like highly compressed reels and a torus or cushion 
surmounting them, fluted horizontally in about ten concave 
channels. It has a height, without the punch, about half its 
greatest diameter—a proportion Vitruvius recommends for base 
and plinth Together.- The Samian, which no late successors 
and seems but distantly related to the Attic* 5 consists from top to 
bottom of a small unfiuted torus, a large fluted cushion, as at 
Ephesus, and finally, to replace the reds and plinth, an even larger 
member of circular plan and concave profile* divided into two 
borders and six horizontal concavities. 

One could add subsidiary omamencaJ members to the bases or 
the capitals. Thus on the facades of Ephesus a band of life-size 
figures in relief surmounted each base and received its own crown 
of leaf and dart. Lethaby suggests with reason 5 that the cdlu 

* For instance, in mosi of the targe fourth-: ciiiury temple*, *ueh as 
Pnenr. Kpliesus and Didyim- 

1 Vfimvim, m t 5j iL 

1 Sec Robcrt^n, Fig. 44. The large 1 Haring 1 member on the basts 
at Bassac (t*ec below, p. tyt pcrhnps ague's closer. But perhaps we 
can consider the earliest Alik bases (as in ihc Temple of A themKike ) 
Samianp with a very 1 ow torus added at the foot 10 Improve tfcteir appear¬ 
ance. 

*JHS, 1917* p. 1. Possible remains of such a dado, with a winged 
lion, eskt even {mm a Roman budding at Vienne, wheir they af present 
stand ju&l outside the main entrance to the Musee Lapidaire. 
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walls w ere faced in the oriental manner with a dado of carved slabs, 
and that these carved drums were designed to complete the effect. 

The earliest shafts had very numerous flutes, separated by 
sharp arrises, as at Ephesus. The canonical form, with twenty- 
four flutes only and fillets between them, found everywhere after 
the early fifth century, is taken for granted by the great Ionian 
architects of the fourth. But strangely enough, its earliest 
examples and even those of die transition all appear outside Asia. 
Whatever the form of the shaft, it swelled slightly to meet base 
and capital in an l apophygc\ 

The Ionic capital* like the Doric entablature* is one of those 
Greek designs that seem at first sight to imitate some simpler 
structure of more perishable material, but on closer inspection ate 
revealed as inspired creations leaving far behind them the world of 
primitive construction. It comprises three members, the squat 
echinus of ovolo profile, carved with an egg-and-dart moulding, 
the volute-member, rectangular on plan, and the small abacus, 
square on plan* with a cyma revcm profile. All three had a total 
height about equal to half the lower diameter of the shaft, 
Robcrtxon given a dear 1 description of the volute-rnembei 
as resembling 'a bolster laid on the echinus* with its loose ends 
wound up m dropping spirals on each side of the shaft. On 
the front and back faces there is a wide shallow concave channel 
i camlis), edged by small mouldings between the echinus and 
the abacus; this channel curls round into the spirals of die 
volutes, which usually have bunon-Iike eyes (oculij at ihdr 
centres. At the sides the echinus is usually covered and partly 
absorbed by the under surface of the volute-member 1 (where it 
mcm this under surface, on each side, it is usually masked by a 
haJf-palrncUC r 11 The sides of die volute-member, which are 
called the pulvinus or “cushion*’, resemble reds pinched up 
below., and are decorated in various ways. 1 Clearly the capital 
was to be seen chiefly from front and rear, and was designed, one 
would suppose, for columns between antae or responds. 

Almost all examples, in Asia and Europe, have the abacus* 
difficult as it is to see the structural or aesthetic need for it—for 
one sees litdc force in the reasoning of Sfcatham- that* without it, 
the architrave would appear to crush the volute. About 500 b.C, 
a nans lent fashion set in of omimng it. But this appear* mostly 

* Robertson, p. 46, 

* Critical History* p. 110. 
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outside Ionia, at Neapolis in Macedonia and Locri in Italy 1 \ and 
one can think of only one example in Asia, the small, though fairly 
early capital seen by Mr. John Cook by the quayside of Budrun 
(.Halicarnassus). Even in these, the abacus has left a ‘vestigial 
remnant’. Indubitably, then, serious architects regarded the 
capital as neither a bracket nor a socketed 'fork', like those of 
Adiaemenid Persia. 2 Yet in some early examples like Ephesus 
the abacus is oblong and so half way to a bracket, not the square 
on plan that it later became. 

The origin of the volute-member is still quite unknown. 

In some very early capitals like that under the Nubian Sphinx 
at Delphi, to be r eckoned as Astatic because dedicated by a very 
Ionic island, the echinus below the volute-member is still a ring of 
curling leaves 1 like those on the Nimrud Ivories, not the later 
cushion of ovolo profile. The 'dactjiitorm' capitals of sixth- 
century Ionic treasuries at Delphi, described below,'* have points 
in common with it, but have a broad square abacus and volute- 
member. At Nuucratis, the Greek emporium in Egypt, iva$ 
found an echinus yet stranger, generally made by restorer, 
Din&moor, for in stance, 5 to recede rapidly from the top of the 
shaft. As, further, the neck of the shaft is ornamented with n 
band of lotus buds and fl o w e rs, without the Assyrian paimette, 
and as volutes were never shown to have existed, this echinus 
perhaps crowned the whole column and completed a profile not 
unlike those ofThoihmcs’ tern poles.* In any case, the canonical 
Ionic echinus appears to represent a leaf-crown drastically 
remodelled. 7 

4 For Ncapclis {Kavalla i, sec Balalokis, £>i, 1936, and for Locri 
Diiuntioorj p. i37j Hg. 431 (tram Dunn}. On the column of the Sax ion 
Sphinx sec immediately below) the abacus naturally become^ a plinth 
for the statue. 

- S«? s for the Persian 'fork' p, 

1 See Ehe phonograph* Dinsmwr, Pi. XXXIII. The rendering in 
Purrot juJ CaffttcE, VIL p r 633, PL LIV T is very jnearrcov Tt» UKulu- 
ment Ik now published by P. Amnndry in f : D M Tome IT* Pam, 1953, 
PodttBda published many example with a Lesbian Leaf ornament m 
ihc echinus, Sec below, n. 7. 

4 Sec bdfra fc p r rtSj, 

* P. ia6, F15.. 47. 

■■ Sec above, p, 41, 

7 Here L agree with Puchstein, who figure^ a series of early Irak 
capstiils where the Le&bt&D Leai replaces the Egg and Dan He even 
refuses to oiEl ihh member she crfiinus, but compare* it with tile ring of 
leaves below the echinus on Mycenaean nnd Faestan capitals. See Dqj 
I miuhf C^prutt f Berlin, IBS?}, espedally F ig*, 4 S etc, 

II —1 
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One other problem bices die vtmient of early Ionic. Its abaci 
u'ere oblong. But it had full peristyles, turning the comers in the 
normal way. How, then, was the comer capital, the meeting 
place of two oblong abaci at right angles, to acquire a presentable 
outline? With an abacus of square plan, one can turn the corner 
by juxtaposing two 'fronts’ on the external faces and two 'sides' 
on the internal, with a two-sided volute turned through 45 degrees 
at the angle of die former and two shortened pulvini along the 
latter, merely touching one another near the ling of the shaft on 
the inside corner. Dinsmoor, following Lcthobv, supposes that 
with the early oblong abaci the volutes must have crossed one 



Fig. 53 Ionic turner ^capita!: mirror-plan. 


another, as on some capitals at Perse polls. 1 I am inclined to 
believe merely that die comer-volute was aligned on the diagonal 
of the rectangle, giving a shallower angle on the front and a sharper 
on the side facade.- Or was there sometimes a comer pier, given 
the mouldings of an anta? 3 

The volute-member developed steadily. In the sixth century, 

f Sec Dimmoor, pp, (<A and 131. Letbaby, of whom Dinsmon may 
or may not be conscious here, made the suggestion in JHS, 1917, p. i<J 

: A mysterious, unpublished fragment uf a small Inni.- capital i»w 
lying beside the Temple of Mercs at Pat-stum, docs not das! , ccm lo 
come £ram a comer capital of this temple. The Ionic espied from t hc 
Frenans, published by Kraus* (MittiUmgcn J ei imdtuta, j. 

larger and of a ditlercnt design. Tile fragment 1 am considering 
comprises two parallel volurc-races, each about 1 foot in ™ , 
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most are wide-spreading, with eyes wdl outside the line o* the 
'Aiiltr The cun at is sags heavily in the centre and m cross-section 
is convex* nor concave. The pulviiius hi the sides is cylindrical, 
not pinched, and partly separated by a deep undercutting from the 
half-covered echinus- Apart from several encircling roils, it has 
a plain surface. 

By the fourth century 1 the eyes have moved inwards to the line 
of the shafts the canalfr is concave in section, but with Jess of a sag 
in the centre on elevation, and the puMmts pinched and often 
decorated with such features as laurel leaves s first known to appear 
on the fifiii-ctmury temple at Locri). The echinus after about 
300BXi is no longer visible under the pul mu* ? so that the degener¬ 
ate craftsman saves himself much careful labour: and whereas in 
i he best period the mouldings bordering the cinalis show a most 
beautiful contraction as they approach the eyes* in Hellenistic 
and Roman work they maintain a constant width. 

Up to the mid-fourth century at earliest the Ionic builders of 
Asia continued to use a distinctive entablature, without a frieze A 
In this the architrave was crowned with a large, carved ovolo and 
was divided into three small fasciae, subtly increasing from the 
lowest r the smallest and most recessed, to the uppermost, the 
largest and most projecting. The whole architrave had a height 
of over one lower diameter. Where covered with reliefs, as on the 
Nereid Monument at Xanthos* it had* of course, only one fascia. 

The cornice comprised first a row of hot frontal projecting 
dentils, rectangular stone blocks about as high as one fascia of 
the architrave* and set less than ihcir own width apart. An astragal 
and ovolo projected above them, immediately beneath ihe con^ 
cave soffit of the corona, the face of which bdow the crowtnng 
ovolo equalled in height an average fascia of the architrave. The 
whole cornice projected a distance at least equal to its height. 

Tiie sima was nearly always heavy and continuous. One finds 
moulded examples of terracotta, as at L^ri^a, and even, at Ephesus, 
one of heavy marble carved with processions of diariots and wor¬ 
shippers. On the Sarcophagus of the Mourning Women we find 
a fine of figures* half reminiscent of this stoki# half realistic, in 
front of the attic and above a small sima of Later type. As 

I am Dot persuaded by Dinsflioof [pp. i5?H6oj that the Mausoleum 
had n frieze. It tud a very low edling, so that 2 frieze would ncccsdtaic 
ll heavy additional course everywhere. Without ;i frie-u.' the trLtabbiture 
would Jvivt proportions found on the iiaiwph^ui of the Mourning 
Women frvm Sldcm T ita near caniemporary. 
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Demaogd shrewdly observes^ some early Ionian* attempted to 
establish the carved fric&c as a parapet above the cornice and the 
flat ceiling, whose joists formed the first dentils, because it was 
here that die early Asiatics had placed their most elaborate 
revetments. He assumes with justice that they were copying the 
Asiatics,, not thcLr own earlier buildings, with %i£cp t thatched roofs. 
By the fourth ceniuty their attempt had failed, and the archaic 



? -i ^ 


Fig, 54 EMem, Temple of Athena Folia*, teciiim through tympanum. 


figured parapet of Ephesus gave place to a monotonous cyma 
tecta with lion-headed spouts. 

ITic pediment tended to sMlowness, The plane of the 
tympanum at Frame heavily overhung that of the architrave, and 
was scr back & mere 2 leet from the corona- in a building over 


' J™*™*"* in several places, especially p + 275. 

* Wirpanil-Schrad^r, Fn™ r Abb. 75 and 76, ' 
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60 feet wide (see Fig. 54,. Moreover, the roof had a slope even 
flatter than the Doric* Its restores* conclude 1 that in Ionic it 
was general to leave such pediments without sculpture, an 
omission which would certainly relieve the weight at very im¬ 
portant points in temples like Ephesus. The tympanum-frame, 
we gather from Prienc, was carefully moulded. There is little 



lUfUli 

J 


Fig. 55 Pnctw, Temple of Athena Poliss : section through coiing- 

evidcnce for sculpture in Asiatic pediments, except in the tiny 
Nereid Monument at Xanthos, designed in any case under 
Athenian inspiration*- The second-century temple of the White- 
Browed Artemis at Magnesia certainly had no sculpture in the 
tympana, but instead three openings, copied, thinks Dinsmoor, 

\ Priint, p. to$ and n««. 

; Diiumoor, p. 257. 
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from the great fourth-century temple of Ephesus J At Ephesus, 
he thinks, sculpture was presumably to conceal them. But Aliii 
liliuna L, Trdl lias recently collected the coins that show this 
temple, and that provide die only direct ancient evidence surviving 
for most of its upper parts: and although, following them, she 
restores four sculptured figures inside the pediment, she also 
follows them in providing three large und visible doors in the 
tympanum anti aligning these, reasonably enough, with the three 
central intercolumniatiom. Bui l am not wholly convinced that 
she is right to place even four figures in the pediment, in front of 
the remaining stretches of tympanum wall. 2 

Internally, the large ceiling beams, aligned on the columns, 
rest in the amhiirave at a point only slightly, soitictinit'. only om 
fascia above its soffit. This was the distance in the Mausoleum, 
and offers good evidence, as Lethabv saw,’ that there was no frieze 
outside; for the ceiling was obviously set so far down to keep it 
from rising above die low entablature. Asiatic coffers were large, 
square and, lofty, and the several courses of which they were made, 
for instance at Priene fsee Fig. 55), reveal the Ionian* as pasr 
masters of the cantilever and the counterpoise."* 

Of the cdln walls, too little is known. At Ephesus, as we saw, 
they perhaps had a dado of carved stabs,* and later temples in 
Asia, like early Ionic work in Europe, have a continuous carved 
Ionic moulding along the toichobate. This was perhaps balanced, 


* Dinsmour, p. 276. 

.Her invaluable paper, to which nsy attention w drawn bv Professor 
MiLhatl Gram, is printed as Aiwiumiiiifc Kata and AfottwrapAr, N" 107. 
, " Ycux, 1945, i am nut sure, despite her arguments. chat coins 
always show 1 enure, ui rhis, tentp'e in positions where [hey in fact 
wne coins have persuaded her that anreJixes 
gipea red np the pediment—a barbarism hard n> credit at Ephesus, So I 
w ™“= 1 f™» lhc *""■ 6*™ showo inside it. Her inrernretaiian of ihe 
'jculrsura! tu nc- four Amount waiting outside j propvton— 
I find hard towcot Why, if they are akin, as she thinks 1 cif., np. 

wth snears^^lmd Ph t idian A™* 0 ® 8 - docs no coin show them 

pro P-'^ n «wW be made to look like the 
three hare doots of this Ephesian pediment? So l am still attracted to 

J-l - * I-,,? | S , 4 i p. B7I that there wits 00 sculpture here. 

No survtvmg ieu] r tuM^from classical Greek pediments is quite w 

^ 111 ^ toon would have to be. 

-riLT- ,i °£ lhc tn his Grttk Ifriitdingi, 

r ^ Tile ^ »>"Si was low to make room for the 

coders below the pyramidal "attic" above the entablature Sec JHS, 
1916, p. 35. J 

4 Sec Fftmt y Abb, rtS. 

- Above, p, 159. 
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as in Athenian fifth-craniry Ionic, by a continuous curved mould¬ 
ing* the epiknmiti^ along the lop of the wall anmeditcly below the 
architrave, Bur whereas in Athens the moulding continued the 
profile of the anta-tapuate,. a device easily managed owing to their 
thinness and lightness* the early Asiatic anta sometimes had thtec 
tiers of thick* carved ovolo for a capital* aesthetically incapable of 
being carried round the building. : But we are still ignorant even 
whether the normal ania projected. 

Asiatic Ionic proportions arc far less certain than Doric. The 
columns, between eight and nine lower diameters high* were 
spaced less than three interns hi diiimeters apart on bases (and 
often plinths) exactly equal in diameter to the gaps between them* 
above □ krepis that had no definite relation to the dimensions of 
the columns. The whole entablature had a height perhaps one- 
fifth of theirsAs in Doric* smal ler buildings tend to show" 
lighter cons miction; and the more closely spaced the columns, the 
greater* perhaps* their slenderness, a tendency bter reduced to a 
system in Vitruvius. This earliest Ionic differed from Doric not 
in the column-spacing but in the height of the shall and the 
depression of the entablature. 

So die European Greeks* when designing light* flimsy buildings, 
seem at firsts as the stages show* not to have borrowed from Ionic 
but to have taken liberties with Doric. Architraves were perhaps 
lower—though the vase painters, like almost every layman* 
probably tended 10 depress thenri^triglyphs much smaller and 
more numerous. In some cases, however* they did decorate 
with Ionic capitals the posts or columns of these flimsy pseudo- 
Doric buildings; and about $00 b.g. we find, in the At henian Stoa 
at Delphi^ a complete though small Ionic colonnade ot stone with 
mtcrcolumniations of six or seven diameters that supported a 
wooden entablature perhaps as gay as theirs. 

1 T am not convinced ih^t ihc fsffiKfui siJtliKtnfiny 1 anla-eapiud 
ffpm Didyim 1'Dinamow* PL XXXI*} is from the lempie at all An 
identical member is shown on an aliar on the ihntoui Bmim 
Ionic work uf ih& same See j. D. Ikazlc>' and B . AahmaEc* Qr&tk 

Sculpture and Painting [Cambridge, 1 932). Fig. 46. Hcwcrer, the temple 
m Locri dii| have Hith an anta : Ditutunorj Fig. 49 L an ^ Lfthaby notes 

others, JHS* 1 ^ 17 ip- «- „ , , _ f d 1 

I Despite the disagreeiaient3 lb excavators, ihc I simple ot rnenc 
!>uli ojfcn the best evidence- 1t seems to have bad an entablature 2 a 1 j 
metres high, and columns ot ti fnttiti by i;(J nieirei. For a sued, 
reypuassbk liiacnssion, see Lcthaby, Gtrck Building* f p. 1B6, 

1 Bui possibly, as In the firsl Forum at Pompciit ^nglc pl^dcs wrved 
The architrave ^ce below, p. 251. 
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Neatly all evidence for these .structures has perished, so wc 
cannot tell whether [hey pre-existed or derived from the stone 
orders* We have, however, a long scries of small lumc stone 
capitals, painted nuher than carved, found in Athens and Attica, 
some oi which may come from them rather than from votive 
offerings in temple precincts. None appears to precede 550 a,c* 
and most are far later. I am not in general inclined to consider 
the influence oi these vanished, minor buildings very important j 
and their ionic capitals, although their only stone feature, will 
tdl us Little more about true Ionic than Elizabethan fireplaces 
about the true Renais synced 

In stone, it 100k the European Greeks over a century to remodel 
the order and produce an alternative version cfir 3 which holds an 
ecjual place with the Asiatic in the third book of Vitruvius and 
ncm s tliarib to the accessibility of Athens, has almost supplanted it 
as Line ionic in the eyes of ihc student. Their first stone build¬ 
ings Were all tiny. No temple of any size is known, even in Magna 
Gt^eda, earlier than that at Locri, a solitary fifth-century example 
of tEie standard Doric size,- but of a design imported from Asia, 
with the dose Asiatic spacing of the colu mns . In European 

^ Wc omit ** 'Parthenon' at the remote Neapolis, 
pro ablj designed tinder influence from Miletus in Ionia* 1 and 
the small abnormal Temple of Athena at Sunimn, the Enxhiheum 
u\ 410 b.c. i is the first Ionic .shrine of any size a and even the 
rechthemn is not peripteral. The earlier buildings arc mostly 
small treasuries ai Delphi. 

So, while retaining the Asiatic proporbons for the column* 
theinsdves, the Emildcrs space them more widely 1 feature 
noticed in "The Antiquities of Ionia’ 4 ; over four diameters from 
** V° » m the Massaliot Treasury ^530 a.c.) and ncarlv four 
in the North lurch of the Ereditheum The entablature* too, 
15 TCT ^ on 3 be same porch 5 feet 3 inches in height, or 

near! y otie-q Harter of the columns* It was modelled on the Done, 

with architrave, frieze and cornice. The 
inezt equ cd the architrave, and the latter bad, until late in the 


buiIJings wc B Dunktay, 'Gmk Fountum 

- S« above, p. s 5 j ' 

mM "” J *" «• ■»“ 
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fifth century* unly one fascia* like the Doric . 1 Having a proper 
frieze, the Europeans could dispense almost ai once with the 
caned procession on the sima. Only on the Siphniaii Treasury 
do we see a small vestige of it in the lions promenading at the 
angles. Pediments, as on neighbouring Doric buildings* receive 
full sculptured scenes. Ceiling-beams^ while set higher than in 
Asia, never appear above the level of the outer frieze; at which 
level* however, the architect deemed it aesthetically possible to set 
the alternate beams midway between the columns. Once the 
European* had adopted the Asiatic atdiimivc * w ith its three fasciae, 
they found a continuous carved cpdkranitb necessary to set it off 
from the walls below. With an architrave of one fascia, as in the 
Delphic Treasuries, this had not often been employed. 

The column was altered most, little was constant except the 
proportions, the volutes and the abacus. At Delphi* even the last 
two were threatened. For in the Treasuries of Massalia and 
Qa^omcnae (mid sisth century)* the builder* dhttinated the 
volutes, turned the abacus in 10 a square plimh resembling the 
Doric and enlarged the ring of leaves* from which we saw the 
echinus develop* until they assumed the curled form, drooping 
over at the top, iso common in die Syrian and Phoenician work of 
the time . 2 In two other treasuries, the Cnidian and Siplmian, 
the whole column was replaced by a draped female figure, or 
caryatid, another Ionic feature recalling Syria. Such caryatids 
were always possible* though rare, in the European Ionic order; 
but none seems to be known from Ionia. 

However, nearly all columns soon came to have a recognisable 
Ionic form. Variations in die capital might assume the shape of 
an elaborate Moral band below the echinus, as on the Hrcchthcum. 
Here, with good taste, the designer suppressed the two pahnetcea 
in the angles of the volutes. Or the side* of the pulvimis jn the 
fifth century might have carved or painted lilies in some of their 
compartments—Mobius plausibly assigns some such ornament 
10 the capitals in the Propyhtca, the purest ever designed . 1 Or, 
finally, the wide sagging centre of ihe pohrimts might in the early 

; See Dmsmoor, pp. 139, 185-7. The Siphman frieze w carved. mnd 
is much higher than the plain architrave. A raised frame encloses: ju 
fdtfflp with racdiefii effect. 

1 See above, p, 95. There \i no need lo cull these capitals, wiih 
pjjtstnoar rp. 140/p Aeolic, but he i, timely right to zoime .1 single 
ring of lend, not the monstrous double ring of Fomlow. 

J M obi in, AM* 1927, pp. t 6 y ft 
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fifth century invite the patterning with scroll and pataicrre 
founds for instance, on Inwood's famous capital 1 and seized with 
delight by minor craftsmen in jewellery and on graves (see Fig. 56;. 
It seems dear from finds of their work at Taras 2 that they played 
with it for some fifty years, and possible that they gave it back 10 
building as the Corinthian Capital. The position and size of the 
large palm cite on the earliest known Corinthian Capital, at Bassac, 
remind us strongly of In wood's capital. 

Some early bases at Delphi, such as the Massaliot, observe the 



Fig. 56 Early Corinthian capital 8. 

tV from Tama- 

D : Capital in UIU, Ba-me, 


Ephesian term. But one completely different, the Attic, makes 
its appearance in the Athenian Stna, and becomes universal, until 
it conquers Ionia it sell in the second century B.c. It comprises 
an upper torus roll, a scoria and a more spreading lower torus, at 
first very* pinched, as in the Stoa, and reaching its canonical 


\ BtthAtum {London, tsjij, pj, 23. 

”■ Klumbsch, Turetifincr Grabftunit (ReurLmgec, 10171, 
my know ledge of these pieces 10 Paul Jaeotisthal 


1 owe 
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dimensions onl} - much latex, in the Erechthcumu But all Athenian 
c-tamplos and even die unique flaring bases at Bassac remain 
faiihfiil 10 the tripartite form. 

The profile of the anra-capital develops, on Lhe whole, in 
lianncny with the columns. On some Delphic Treasuries the 
three cjvoIos are reduced to otie ? obviously because of the small 
scale. In Attic work the triple division is retained, but the 
profiles and carved patterns are most carefully varied, as on the 
Rrechtheum, Yet another type, the 4 sofa-type , seems in originate 
in the Pdopooncsc or Sicifr It comprises a carved relict, usually 
floral, framed be ween two outward-curling vertical volutes ai 
cither end of a long, horizontal fillet. The early examples though 
not rare, have nowhere been traced to a definite building; and 
formally the type is as mysterious as the column-capital. Its 
volute member seems to represent the same original, crushed by a 
heavier load. Bur again the abacus is present, balanced with 
even mote precariousness on the tips of the volutes \ so that the 
sofa-capital obscures, if anything, the already obscure derivation 
of its fellow. 

For all that, it conquer* Ionia, where it figures on nearly all the 
fourth- and third-century temples; and thereby gives us an epitome 
of the European achievement. The early Ionian temples had 
been large, harmoniously constructed and famous for their 
structural ingenuity. The Europeans designed a smattering of 
petty buildings. Yet such were the keenness of thdr criticism 
and the intensity of their vision that even on an Order not their 
own they imposed forms the cogency of which no one, not even its 
inventors, could resist. 

So, within the limits of their two Orders, the Greeks found 
exercise enough even for their remarkable originality, m devising 
proportions T perfecting craftsmanship and defining with ever 
greater strictness the areas of decoration’—oh matters on w-hich* 
whatever our century may dunk , 1 agreement is necessary before a 
common language is evolved. If in fifteenth -country Florence, 
according to Air. Geoffrey Scott , 2 the inventor of a new moulding 

1 After afif writes o critic m Th* Timvt Literacy Supplement far June 
5di, 195^ p ir is a notable lacr that for the first time since the end of 
the Gothic style an age b with us winch has evolved its own independent 
lflfl£tia£e of ardarccrure/ Boastful wiards! Is our critic wire that this 
modem a lungingc 1 is mow than the babbles and screams of a buby> ur a 
lunniic? 

- Tht Atzkiu^uat i $ Nwmatinn ■ "London, 1^24% p. 20} 
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risked persecution; in Dorian Greece, through most of her his ton - , 
he was nearly unthinkable. 


4 - THE DESIGNING OF INDIVIDUAL BUILDINGS 

1***® already discussed the fairly rigid proportions of the 
Order?; which will- largely] but not wholly determine those of the 
buildings, fhe architect using them could begin either with his 
whole building or a single bay. In ifae Arsenal of Piraeus (c. 
340 s.<;,) we know from the surviving specifications j that the 
architect Philo began with the whole building, A modem archi¬ 
tect would surely have taken the single bay, for it was a shed to 
house die standard equipment of sixty-eight ships (the doors at 
each end, extending to the first of the thirty-five columns down 
either side, left sixty-eight clear compartments for their tackle). 
But Philo subordinated the size of the compartments to the general 
dimensions, a total inner width of 50 feet, of which the central 
hail took a clear 20 and the side compartments 15, ,ind an inner 
length of probably 400 tect. The Greek is a little ambiguous: 
‘To be four pkthra‘?rc. 400feet , ‘in length, in breadth fifty' feet 
anti r«e with the walls. 1 But with Doerpfeld and Fabricius I 
presume the external length was 405 feet and that the draughts¬ 
man .staru a g from internal dimensions, meant: 1 Four plerhra by 
fifty tee t v or fifty-five if one includes the walls.' Chois y translates 
‘In length four pictho, in breadth fifty-five feet, including the 
walls in each case.’ But this, teides giving unusual Greek for 
fifty-five, results Jn a building whose length and breadth have no 
dear rebtjon externally or internally, which is contrary to the 
spirit ol this document- For Choisy goes on to show dial the 
mam dimensions of the facades arc all as close as possible. Working 
tn exact numbers of feet, to simple fractions of their width, 
55 tea (see Fig. 57). Their height totalled 36 feet, two-thirds of 
* thc hD & t _ ki the bed of the gdson (an interesting point of 
division, not often taken by modern surveyors of Greek temples) 
27, that to the top ol the door-hoods probably rS and the width 


1 See iiiww, p r 

2 : T’' T* ti!c ^Vtion ’ Fn,m the mar ble shh 
foun.. ,n iSba , as if the drawing were on the srrrncT See lii t bi"k, 
Towardj 0 A«r Artbttaxrt (London. [931 . p . 7J . ^ 
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of each door 9, The actual stones used, Greek construction lieing 
what it was, have less simple measurements than the Roman, 
But the main dimensions are bold and 1 masculine \ 

For temples we have little explicit ancient evidence, and where 
wc do not know die scale observed by the builder, we can only 
guess where to begin. The attempt of Dinsmoor to establish 
two standard feet, the Doric and the Ionic for which little literary 
evidence exists, has led him into many discrepancies, besides 
causing him to abandon the obvious dimensions of too by 225 feet 
for the stylobate of the Parthenon. 1 Every city, as the coins 



; — \ _^—J~" 

Fig. 57 The Arsenal, Piraeus: after Chois v. 


also prove, could have its own standard weights and measures, 
and we know that Athens altered hers at least once in the sixth 
century. So we can infer the scale of each building only from 
itself; but this i> not always impossible. 

In Ionic it wvts easy to take as one’s governing dimensions the 
distances between the axes of the four comer columns, as, for 
instance, with the six end and eleven side columns on the Temple 
of Athena Polias at Pricae. In fact, as Dinsmoor convincingly 

< Sec, for his doubts and dirtiruldes. 111; notes p. iGf , n. 1, p. 222, n. 2, 
and p. Z29„ o r. 
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shows J its architect could amuse himself with an ime mxia? length 
of 120 feet and breadth of 60 feet, with t oo feet for the length and 
40 feet tor the width of the cdla-building, 50 feet for the length 
of the cella and 6 feet fur the width of each plinih. 

Doric, with its angle contraction and its uni dated cd la-buildings, 
was far less tractable, and here Dinsmoor, who is specially wdl- 
versei in this topic, considers the efforts 10 use simple dimensions 
‘rare - , even on individual columns and axial spacing—thou gh we 
have found one or two in his tabled Another instance is provided 
by the most beautiful surviving building at Akragas, the mid-fifth- 
century temple of ‘Jutto Lacnua' Using 0 foot apparently 
identical with the modem English, it has an axial inter-columnia- 
tion of 10 feet 1 stylobate blocks 5 feet square, and floor blocks of 
6 feet 8 inches from the stylobate to the cdia-wall. The cella 
internally was exactly 25 feel wide. Moreover, the frieze had a 
height of 3 feet 4 indies, and was harmoniously divided between 
metopes 3 feet and triglyphs 2 feet in width.- 5 Not all the 
dunensions will fit the scale so exactly, although the architect had 
a fondness for exact numbers—for instance, the etUa-wal] at 
orthostate level is exactly 3 feci thick. But the stone of Akragas 
is very rough, so rough that errors of column spacing, it ssons, 
can be as much as an inch and a half either way and 1 had to take 
the averages of many measurements; and possibly an investigation 
with more time, in a more clement month than August, may 
confirm other proportions, for instance tha t the door-opening was 
a fifth of the breadth of the cast facade on the stylobate. 

The Parthenon, according to Dinsmoor, was laid out to give 
as many instances as possible of the relation 9:4. But his 
description on pp. 161 ff. leaves little room for dimensions in 
simple units; and surely its architect began with two, 223 feet 
by 100 feet on the stylobate. It is study no accident that the 
stadium at Athens, which should represent 600 Athenian feet, has 
a length of 606 feet to inches, almost exactly six times the 101 feet 
inches of the Parthenon’s cast front. 4 

t See Dinsmocr, p. 222, 

: Above, p, 131. 

1 All acei'nlini; to measurement? i took myself in August ^ 

enrirclv diffcrersr system, whereby each pan of the fa^ide ii ^iven -1 
geometrical ra liter than an aritlimeiical relation to the whole, hat been 
propounded by ikmiquet ibr rhe Treasury of Cyrene («e above, p. 133) 

It is too early to know whether this will be accepted and found to’apply 
elsewhere. 

* Dinsmoor, p. 25:. 
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Wc cannot consider here the early archaic fashion of spacing 
smaller columns less widely on the Hanks than on the fronts, or 
the slightly later habit, perverse functionally, of enlarging the 
columns on the fronts. 1 But wc must remember that no classical 
Greek architect appears to use the module of Vitruvius, to break 
up each facade into an arbitrary' total of lengths, or to assign one 
whole number of these to each column shaft, another to each 
dear inter-columnar space. Vitruvius thus divides his hcxastylc 
Doric temple-fu^de into fortv-two modules, of which he assigns 
twelve to the - hafts, thirty to the spaces.- The Greek was less 
mechanical, and used rather the in tensial distances. The best 
Aide work is known to observe only one strange proportion, 
namely that the dear inter colum rial ion, no matter how large the 
building, exceeds the lower diameter by about 50 centimetres, or 
probably an ancient cubit. 3 The large Parthenon gains its 
massiveness, the much smaller Hephahtcion its attenuation from 
observing this strange rule. 

We turn next to the methods and skill of the Greek designer, 
which appear nowhere more impressively than in the Athenian 
Propybca, a work of the high Classical age (437-432 B.C.), well 
known, thanks to the brilliant studies of Doerpfeld and Dinsmoor, 4 
and interesting for its unusual complexity. The completed 
portions comprise a ‘gate-wall' with five doors, a shallow inner 
hall to its east and a larger outer hall, at a lower level, to its west, 
both hexastyle prostyle and of equal width, and two much smaller 
halls, with colonnaded fronts in amis, Hanking the western 
approach (see Fig, 58), The southern interfered with the Temple 
of Athena Nike and was left incomplete. The northern, used as a 
picture gallery, had no pediment, only hips: but the architect, 
Mxiesiklcs, was still so careful to give it; important west wall a 
deceptive symmetry, that he balanced the return of the south¬ 
west am a, a few inches wide, with a spurious ant a-return on the 
north-west comer. Its southern colonnade set him a nice 
problem. How was he to ioin it to the main building? At 
stylobate level, his solution was masterly (see PI. 9). Because it 
was a Propylon, not a temple, and pierced between die central 

3 DLnurmxjr dUcu^ei the frrst fliili several early temples, for instance 
the Syracusan (DitwtiHWj pp. 77 -SJj second, for irwmnee, on p- 152. 

: Vitruvius* l\\ n, iii: ftmr spaces of 5 J modules, and one of S module*, 
discovered the fact, and records it in He$pma, !X S pp, 
xo-x, but for wmc mispad suppress it in his booh. 

4 Especially in AM t 1885* and AJA f 1 
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columns by the Sacred Way, the main building could be given a 
krepis 01 four smaller Mcps equal 10 the ihjree of normal Code 
proportion. But the order of the side halls required at most a 
krepb three-quartos that of the central. So he had merely to 
retiitts the lowest step around the sides in a different material die 
dark limestone Jrom Hltrusi^ to give them a krepis of apparently 
three steps, adequate to the eye and yet inseparably tied to the 
mam budding J isdy, he omitted pediments from the side 

halls; and he apparently covered the recesses formed between their 



5S Adim* ; PtsTprkcd foum aomh-ivesr. 


ironB and the central portico with great hoods each of one marble 
block. 

Tht two main hails enclosing the grtc-woll were proportioned, 
u-v Dinraroor sws, to give the more easterly the larger possible 
clearance. tern ttnal span, about >o fat 1mm cast to west, just 
permitted a ceding ot'Pcntelic marble. But the western, nM**- 
all> jfime fefwcacrim by 45 deep, required two inner colonnades 
flanking the hatred ftay up to the central door, each of three 
lomc colt mm Only that order could give shafts of the requisite 
height and thinness and an architrave immediately below the 
ctfling-levcl required by the outer geUon. The krepis though 
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not stepped, was treated as a return of that ouiside, and died into 
the slope of the Sacred Wav, left rough and 'natural', some 
distance from the actual gait*’wall. Its low blocks, suitable fbr 
Ionic, of course equal in height the Doric outer steps. All this, 
with die gap made by the Sacred Way, left it impossible to give 
the great west stylobate the normal convex curvature, which thus 
began only with the architrave—dear evidence that this Greek 
’refinement’ was deliberate. 1 

The Doric columns of this 
facade are nearly z 9 feet high, i 
foot higher than those of the 
eastern, probably to reduce the 
difference in height of the two 
halls. To obtain a wide passage 
for the Sacred Way, the central 
columns of both are spaced not 
two hut three metopes apart. 

Too few propylaea of the rime 
survive for m to know whether 
Mncsikles here broke the rules. 

To lighten the load on this large 
opening, he formed the fricjre 
substantially of long blocks, 
balanced them river the axes of 
the columns and grooved the thin 
triglyph-blocks into their fronts. 

This recalls, of course, the 
Temple of Ceres at Paestum; and 
other features remind us of early 
w estern temples, for instance the 
elaborate bed-mould of the 
cornice, as in the Temple of i.leres, and the pattern on the 
ovolo of the Mina, pierced for rainwater, ‘somewhat as in 
Temple C at Sdinus’ (Dumnoor). The tympana of the 
pediments, again to lighten the load, had in the centre a 
thickness of only one* orthosiatc, carefully grooved into its 
neighbours.- 

Mncsikles had elsewhere the task of relieving heavy loads. The 
long marble ceiling-beams inside the west hall rested alternately 

' Dimmdor, p. 201. 

- Duumoor, AJA. 1910, p. 149. 
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Fig. 59 Propylaea; section 
through central gable. 
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over the columns and midway between them, and he apparently 
used iron rods to transmit the weight of Uve second series, hollow¬ 
ing out below them a cavity sufficiently deep to allow a certain 
‘play 1 . 1 The upper courses of the gate-wall were likely 10 bear 
very heavily on the doors; for, as it marked a change in the roof- 
level, it had not only to support some of the limbers but also at 
least an apology for a pediment. Its thickness was reduced above 
cornice level, and it was given a relieving space three courses high 
(sot Fig, 59), hidden from below by the ceiling on either side. 
Partly, one supposes, to enlarge this space as far as possible, the 
eastern ceiling was placed one course too low, at frieze levd. 
This is, perhaps, unique in classical Doric, Finally, the western¬ 
most rriglypbs of die east hall stopped 
short by iS inches of the west side of 
the cross-wall, a distance that just 
allowed ic to be cleared by the cornice 
projecting from their own west sides (see 
Fig, 60). Thus between them it had 
only an apparent cornice, and above this 
a truncated sima m harmony. There 
was no fear lha' in rough weather ir 
would overbalanced 

Two large side halls were originally 
meant to enclose the main building on 
the north and the south. It is difficult 
to envisage them, because quite ckarlv, 
as shown by Dins moor’s plan, 3 the 
ridges of their roofs were to meet it not af its gate-wall, where the 
level changed, but ai a po int half way between the main east and 
west facades. The main evidence for them consists of two stumps 
of wail, just behind the eastern antae. 1 think those were them¬ 
selves intended for small aiuac to terminate Jong eastern colonnades 
as envisaged by Doeipfdd, Dinsmoor considers they* were meant 
for door-jambs, apparently because they would have had to come 
below metopes, and this was unthinkable for aniac. We shall 
need to await his promised book on the Propylaea, to sec whether 
metopes must come here. Bui is this building not sufficiently 

i pinsmoors p. 203. and Fig, £<?. 

- For dear dc-Knpn-iinn and iUusmtioni of nil thus see Dinamoor 47-3 
( 910 , pf- t6l unJ l 6 S r «pecidly Kg. 7 * 

J DiasmBar, Fig^ 75- 
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heterodox to make an aura under a metope of little moment? 
Moreover, the jambs, as Dinsmoor feels bound to restore them, 
have no space for a veneer, and thus seem unique for the Peri dean 
Age; while his east facades, cadi with its two doors balancing 
across a blank central space, convey an effect of meanness [im¬ 
probable even if, as he thinks, they were to serve 'primarily 
utilitarian purposes/ 

The details are beautifully designed* The ordiostate course 
consists in the West Hall of dark Ekusinian limestone, in the East 
Had on each side of one enormous block of Pcnidit marble, that 
also embraces ihe ama. Beneath the gate-wall, anti broken only 
by the Sacred Way, is a large threshold of Eteusinian stone, its 
surface aligned, very dccoradvcly, with the top of the western 
onhostates. But its primary purpose, as seen by Miss Shoe, 1 is 
to warn the visitor leaving the Acropolis of the steps he could 
hardly notice otherwise amid the glare of the marble. On the side 
walb of the western hall, below the Ionic architrave, down the 
lace a short distance from each corner and above the orthos tales 
then: ran a very small, shallow sinking, designed to frame a large 
central space, perliaps for lrcscocs, But enough has been said 
to show the thoughtfulness of the design; and we pass on to the 
refinements that such workmanship made possible. 

Mo Renaissance architect could make very much of die rules 
for minute increases anti gradual curvatures in buildings laid down 
in the third and fourth books of Vitruvius. Indeed, the materials 
and workmanship of most later styles would make it absurd* for 
instance, to aim at an effect by sloping one's columns inwards so 
that their inner faces are parallel to the vertical walls of the cells 
they enclose.' Vitruvius is, of course, a Roman deliberately 
Hell arising, four centuries after the Parthenon and a century after 
the final collapse of Greece; and, as he himself says, few of his 
contemporaries were prepared 10 take the pains he recommended. 
But the definite rules he docs give show a subtlety' infinitely less 
than that of true Greeks. 

Only his rule for making the comer columns Lineker by one- 
fiftieth than the rest appears to correspond to classical Greek 
practice. Kb Doric and Ionic columns arc slender, diminish 
slowly and arc to have axes with sufficient inward inclination to 
give inner faces parallel to the perpendicular cd& walls* The 

Hktpma, Suppl. VJU, p* 347, 

J Vitruvius, III, V, 4. 
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centre columns on the fancies are to be vertical. 1 But m the 
Parthenon the cella walls themselves lean inwards, the columns 
diminish rapidly and the axes, if prolonged, would form an imagin¬ 
ary hipped roof, its ridge-pole 5,856 feet above the ground/ He 
also recommends that each member of the entablature lean out¬ 
wards a distance one-twelfth (or, as corrected by Penrose, one- 
lorticih] of ns height. But the architrave of the Parthenon, for 
instance, m fact recedes by one in eighty, 3 

Vitruvius alludes to curvatures, another class of refinements. 
He gives two examples, the upward curve of stylobate and 
entablature, at their highest in the centre of each facade, and the 
swelling, or entasis, in the centre of each column-shaft. The 
forma: is achieved, he says, by ‘unequal steps' (taumtii impares}, 
and Dinsmocr shows what this may mean—a scries of points on a 
parabola, each vertically distant from die level of the central point 
by a number of uruts lontung the square of the number cf the 
horizontal unit* from the centre 

Vitruvius gives no amounts for his curves. Those on the 
Parthenon, here measured m English feci and inches, are very 
slight. The entasis amounts to 0 6S inches, one twenty-fourth 
of the difference between the upper and lower diameter and one 
1 550 of the height of the shall. The eastern stylobate rises 
feet in its length of IO134 feet, the northern 0355 feet 
in 228*1-1 feet. The eastern architrave rises 0'i7i feet. The 
orthos rates of the cella walls have a slighter curve, rising in 
the centre by on feet in 170 feet. These measurements, all 
taken by Penrose/ arc very reliable. With the Greek system of 
jointing, accidental displacements can at once be detected and 
allowed for. 

Vitruvius obviously envisaged very slight curves, their sole 
purpose, he thought, to correct optical illusions. But while, in 
Peri dean buildings, the entasis is almost too subtle to be seen—I 
could never detect it on the North Porch of the Erechtheum—it is 
often, in sixth-century western examples, pronounced; and. 


HI, v, 4. He prescribe;, vertical columns Tor the pronao* md 
r-tmicum But He dariy mcam by thee the centre of the front and 
□car f&piics, See above, p p j2£>, 

' Penrose, p 35. 

' !'CflJT 5 $C i p- j6 r 
4 i ffi , Fig, $p. 

^ Sect IN, of Penrose for (be huriamial nimnura ; 
Chap. V for the enu»ii. » 
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although far rarer arid more m<Kkratt: in old Greece, 3 will mi 
have remained wholly unnoticed by the e lyrical eye. Small 
curvatures give U£t 10 a design; and Lutyens, the Iasi architect to 
practise them in a truly Greek spirit, 2 used them with precisely 
this intention, Htnnfry Payne writes of an early and slightly 
asymmetrical Acte statue 1 ; Mt would, of course be foolish to 
insist that asymmetry is always intentional, but that it is often so 
no one will doubt who remembers the analogous subdeties in 
classical architecture. 1 

Another scries of refinements in Vitruvius^ intended more 
evidently to obviate optical illusion, comprises the enlargement of 
upper diameters and entablature* in very high buildings. Pierce 
iotmd the head and shoulders of a giani from the famous Doric 
temple at Akngas to be on a considerably larger soak chan the 
reit; and while this would have seemed crude enough, were the 
giants on the exterior and caged between the columns, it might 
have exactly corrected the figure as seen facing down upon a narrow 
cella or the hypaethial conn restored by Pierce. 4 But we know 
loo little of the larger Greek entablatures to decide on this class 
of refinements: and m this age of economical building wc have 
little practical knowledge of any refinements whatever. 

It only remains to iracc very briefly the history of architectural 
fashions in temples and lesser buildings, Greek and barbarian, 
around the Mediterranean between 600 and 300 b.c. 

1 Umsmoor lias lately verified enMi*!*; at Bassac iDinamoor* p. 156;. 
li t* pronounced an some at the columns of the Olympian Hcraiou 
' nearly one hundred and thirtieth of the height — Olympia, TaJHru XXI , 

; Hnucy, The LiU of Sir Edwin Liny ms - London, T950}* p, 376. 

“ Payne and Youny. Arrfuric Marble Sculpture /™ the A&rOfppii§ p first 
odliinn^ p, ao, 

* Pare and Pierce in Mwmmtm imz. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT, 600-300 k.c. 


T. GREEK EFELOINGS: TEMPLES 

w s' Crete and Aeolian A$ia s two of the first regions 10 reawaken 
I just before 600 b.c., we find temples of curiously similar plan,! 
A carelessly orientated and neither Doric not Ionic in character. 
Id both, stone rectangular 'meganT, without peristyles, enclose 
two or more posts on the central axis. The decoratio□ is essen¬ 
tially an ornamental trimming added to primitive buddings; and 
out im diff er entia ted style seems to prevail over [a n tfe soon to be 
divided between the Doric and Ionic. At Neandria in Aeolisj in 
a rnegarmi externally some 30 feet by to* sever unfiuted stone 
columns occupy the long axis. Their capitals had split, vertical 
volutes and no proper abacus. however, the bearing surface 
of each capital was square, we can reasonably suppose they 
supported a beam, perhaps even the ridge-pole itself, as m later 
sioas, down the long axis; and the temple seems to have bad a roof 
of the normal Gtcek pitch, one of the earliesi known* for some 
primitive tiles have survived, Neandiia is not only the larged 
hut the most advanced of the group. 

I he Cretan temples still had a hearth in the centre and a rtK>l 
at least partly flat. The two posts at each end of the hearth in 
Temple A at Frink arc thought to have supported a gabled hood 
or lantern, a slice of siccp roof like the centre of a card-house for 
the escape of the smoke. In the rather curlier model of a house 
or temple trom the Argive Hera ion, most clearly illustrated by 
Dinsmoor,- 2 very ftteep roof seems to rest imeasEy on a flat roof 
oi horizontal joists i Lind some scholars would see in this a chimney- 
hood like that restored for Prink but extended to cover the whole 
building except its vestibule,^ \ et there also survives from Prink 

imthQdical tk&cripuoEi of these earh temples is found on 
pp. ff- of Rnbenson. r 

; bijasmoor. Fig, 15. 

***** lhr theory of the central hood at Pnniji—see 
mJL <1Q 7 p. 24-5—and Andrew seized upon it md developed it ra csvhin 
ihe At %ive Model in hi* Architectural Terracwtai from Mvmca-Inlk 
T*mpb ■ fLundi 193*/ . p. Ixvui. 
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a long frieze with horsemen in reliefs the form of which, like that of 
the closest □ na logic* eke where, suggest that it cam e from the 
parapet of a tint roof We think also of the marble parapet of 
Ephesus [c. 550-540 reduced there to form the sima of a 
normal Greek roof 5 but our frieze is about a century older, 1 One 
feature of Prink is unique, its facade with three massive square 
piers,, one on the central axis, and two scaled goddesses facing one 
anoiherj probably on the flat roof. Jenkins considers these 
figures replacements. Without influence on the future, this 
design probably owes much to the Mmoan past. Comparable 
but Jess ambitious temples exist at Drcros and Paiaikastra 

In some cities under Corinthian influence Doric peristyles of 
timber apparently existed in the seventh century, contemporary 
with the buildings just described. Such are the remarkable 
implications of the Doric terracotta metopes and other revetments 
dating from this century m Therm on and Kalydom The finds 
entail a Doric timber order* for which the Cretan buildings 
providednoeYidencc 2 : and at Kalvdon stone makes its appearance 
in the cornice. 

The plans of all these temples except, perhaps, Kalydon (not 
recovered) included posts or columns down the centre. The 
earliest known 10 dispense w ith this clumsy feature is the Hcraion 
at Olympia* now found to date from almost exactly 600 IX. 
Remarkably, it is a work not of the Corinthian but of the Laconian 
(Spartan) school, as is shown by its akroieria* its Laconian roof- 
rites and other evidence, 3 It contained originally some timber 
columns* as we know from Pausanias (V, 16* i % and had throughout 
its history a timber entablature. So we can form no idea of its 
original elevation. It is very important for its stone tokhobate 
and for the orthostates outside, though not inside, its cdla walls, 
and even more as the first known hexasiyle temple. The architect 
had at last abolished the central row of posts under the ridge and 
in harmony with this substituted the mote convenient and beautiful 
from with five openings tor that with five posts. He Eiankcd his 
cdla with a - erics of deep bays or side chapels, partly masked by 
the alternate inner columns—a design with a long later history; 
and he had sufficiently refined his outer colonnades to give them 

1 Jenkins, D*daUea f p- 52 - 

? Set especially E. Dyggve, Dus Luphritm (GjpcnhAgas, t^ 4 ^)n Abb. 
332 and 223 (pp T 216-19). 

1 Stark and DinsmooTi /{ 7 A- 1915 * FP- 62 IT- 
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angle contraction, a feature not found in many sixth-ten tury 
temples and seeming to show he had triglyphs of rhe normal sice 
and pattern, the difficulties of placing uiiich he had already solved 
in the orthodox wayJ 

A very primitive stone colonnade h that of the palace at Larisa, 
in Acoiis. The circular akituerion and scrnidrcular cover-tiles 
found here arc similar to those of the Olympian Heraion, But 
the plan Of the building* the form of the colonnade, a loggia 
betw een two blank wings, and even the design of the columns with 
their Vertical volmes remind us of north Syria. They show the 
source and direction of influence; in this critical periods before 
Doric or Ionic were settled. Details seem to show that this palace 
is bier than it looks, perhaps not before 550 B*C Bui I believe it 
reproduces die buildings of the preceding generation in larger 


S*one Doric columns appear about 600 B.c. at Tiryns* and the 
lirs! temple of Alhena Promua ar Delphi, J They are slim* with 
very spreading capitals* a form perhaps only half way from a 
timber prototype and very 1 different in all its proportions and 
shapes from the canonical stone Doric, a timber ancestry for which 
V ioUeide-Due could not conceive. Existing stone Doric has 
little resemblance to timber scantlings and proportions* bui we 
can begin dimly to see how the one grew frum the other. Hie 
columns ot Athena Pronaia have a height of 6 ^ lower diameters 
and an abacus 2j upper diameters in w id*h. ? 

Ai this early rime* stone Doric htt nee decided its entablature. 
Wc now that die cohered comics of the Temple of Coes, 
PaesLum, goes back to the seventh-century temple of Kalydon. At 
1 acstum it sloped downwards 41 rise angle of normal xmirulcs, bui 
at Kalydon je w as horizontal, giving the effect of a Chinese roof at 
the tomerv of the p edimen t s , it must have existed in many 



^cU«4wc/lio4 Stlil 

rei.embline wifejdrn huiLlin^ ami hot cbss-icaS Doric. 
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places. Karduki, which I consider a temple of the earlier $h tth 
century, this tentative period,, had no frieze and a series of rolls 
for the cornice.* But soon the unexplained murular system* 
found from the beginning m central Greece, prevailed, and hesi¬ 
tancy was over. 

At all periods the Greeks of the homeland excelled in the quality 
of their buildings, as in sculpture* painting and the minor crafts. 
Between 600 and 500 u.c the buildings of the west were much 
larger and grander* but had slight influence on old Greece. So 
backward is Sicilian sculpture that one mu*t doubt> on this ground 
alone* die theory of Dinsmoor that the western Greeks invented 
carved metopes.- Critics can bring against their buddings the 
absence of angle contraction > achieved by setting the architrave 
back from the front faces of the abaci and thus disproportionately 
enlarging the latter until they alm ost touch. Another displeasing 
feaiure is the elastic metope of the west. In Sicily one finds at first 
'Jtiglc oblong metopes* one between each pair of heavy columns, 
then pairs of upright oblong metopes. The mutules vary in size. 
It is true that in the oldest peripheral temple on the Athenian 
Acropolis the metopes are only apparently square and their 
crowning mumtes short* though less obviously than the Sicilian* 
compared with those above the trigJyphs.' But the mainland 
Greek* unlike the Sicilian, very seldom compromised on rhe mum 
shapes he regarded as essential. He could nor tolerate in his main 
order thm amiable compromise with the floating repertory of 
ivory workers and goldsmiths that gives a delicate charm to the 
temples of Sdinus and Pacstum He knew thar Doric was redly 
a rhythmical architecture of simple shapes. 

Severn! curly western temples have a second colonnade* wo 
column-spaces behind the facade* across the irom peristyle, 
reminding us on the one hund ol sittih-century Ephesus, with, its 
additional colonnade across the front* and on the other of Etruscan 
and Roman temples with their enlarged front peristyles. In 
Temple G at SetIcms and its probable copy, that of Certs ax 
Paesnim* we find* instead of the inner cross-colonnade* that the 


1 Fur the date, see above, p< 153 For the resumed entabEaturc, %rt 
F. P. johnson* in AJA* 1936, pp 4 ^ tf- 
* Sec. far isiiillW) Dbmnixii, p. H7* 

1 Robertson illume* than (p. S3, t-ig. 35>- Diaimcwr attribma 10 
Syraetiie die beautiful early carved metope of rite 4 SHCy«mi*n 1 rewun 
at Delphi They are nsiimne% hoTtzuntml oblong, in thU wvaiiHig ul 
the vrrrt. 
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ccliaT>uilding ends in a tctrastylc prostyle portico twu ailujim 
^pac& deep. There is no false porch at Pacstum. Such cdla- 
buildings, taken by themselves* closely foreshadow the Roman 
temple plan. In the temple of Ceres the inner portico was Ionic, 
presumably to admit mote light to the narrow' cclla. 

For, in sympathy with his enlarged front peristyle, the architect 
would often widen the sides as much as possible* at die expense 
of the cdln + G at Sd intis was pscudodipieral, a word used in 
Vitruvius of temples with only one encircling colonnade* but with 
space for rwo. For the eella the western Greek designed no inner 
columns if he could avoid them^ unlike die Greeks uf the home¬ 
land* who used them for aesthetic effect even where they could do 
the structure little good, F The sUth<cntury temples at Selin us 
and the Temple of Aphaia on Aegina well show the respective 
tendencies. The immediate future* even in the west* Jay with the 
form closer to the Olympian Heraion, with the wide, diversified 
cdla; and the fifth-century temple of Poseidon at Paesium is* in 
Lis main lines, an import from Old Greece. 

[he decorators of archaic Doric temples employed tittle but 
the fret* the oriental coil* the ttrague-pattem^ the wave-tendril 
(rtneeau) and combinations of the lotus* papyrus and palmetEe. J 
*f~he forms are bold, strong and nuber fat; 

Wc were forced* when describing the Ionic order, to trace its 
history in the archaic age and even some of ii<- blende with Doric. 
This i* not the place to ask whetlitr the Temple ut Kardaki is 
very early DoriCj and not a self-conscious irnsrurc of Doric and 
Ionic of about joo b.c. Wc might decide this by closely comparing 
it with the Throne of Apollo at Amyclac, near Sparta, lute archaic 
and an obvious mixture of two already es tabl ished orders. B ui we 
must pass to tltc Pcridcan Age, to consider a for subtler attempt to 
unhe them, and one of its consequences* the Corinthian capital. 

With refinements, ornament engrossed the fifth-centurv archi¬ 
tect. As on the vasesj light patterns on dark backgrounds had 
come into fashion for the painting of caves and cornice, Boldness 
of form was here needed more than ever. But artists now added 
considerably to the sutth-century repertory. About 450 b.<l the 
lily appears* growing from the axils between the wave-tendril mid 


1 Sr afl aoitc diw-^^oa qf thh by R. L Scnmrnn ia A 7 A # 1*4* 

- hor which* m, c^g., Dinsimw, Fig. 45, 

5 Ike. fur ^Oluatrations of These patterm* E. Busbar. Dit Tmdatekfr 
Jtr Akrtrpohi (Leipzig, 19*9), 
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1 tu! lams or palmetto^ About the same time die acanthus first 
appears, not its painted ornament but carved on gravestone^ antc- 
focs m d ridgc-iilcst and usually shown rather depressed at the 
bottom of a palmcuc. NonualK', it. resembles a soft a canthus - 
plant growing. Only rarely, as on the ridge-tiles ot Rhamnous, 
does the artist dispose two or three of its leaves in a formal pattern* 
So it would he out of place on the very forma] painted sima. 
although the Athenian** who had Jong supplemented caning with 
painting (as on their early Ionic capitals\ were prepared for certain 
tricks of decoration. If they painted liUcs on the Ionic pulvini or 
the PmpyLaea, they carved them but pointed their stems on the 
gravestone front Salamis r : 

The Parthenon 1 sec PI. 1 o) is the first known building to employ 
the acanthus and tine cabbage stalk, or cauliculus s on it^ akrotcria- 
The two were to become almost inseparable on the Corin thian 
capital. The Parthenon also splits into two the palmetto, 
hitherto unbroken* except on the Ionic echinus > but generally 
in pieces in the Fourth century. The cciling-cofiers of the 
l^iinhenon show the 'honeysuckle paJmcUe\ With reversed leaves 
of com pound curvature, and its akruicnaj if Prascbniker is right/ 
paimettes with similar leaves but completely split down the com re, 
As in the late thirteenth century a.o,, a breath of mime* but far 
gentler and more controlled than the Gothic, parses over the old 
stiff world of archaic forms. But we ate still far from the autumn 
that follows? the rank convolvuli the hanging seed-pods and the 
palmettos with dry? uneven, straggly leaves that mark the plastic 
antefixes of the fourth and succeeding centuries. 

t his growth of ornament and the pre-eminence ot ihc fifth- 
cenrury sculptors partly explain each other. 1 he other feature 
of the filth century, its mixTure of Doric anti Ionic* arises partly 
from the Athenian mastery of both orders* Up to about 440 Jtc, 
artists often tried to racOTpotratc lectures of the one in the other; 
after that date* while using both in one building? they would try 
to isolate each. Examples will make this plain. 

The older Parthenon, of about 485 b.c, } possessed a moulded 
Ionic wall-base between toichubate and erthoststes. This was 
repeated soon after 450 B.c. m the Hephaistdon and, in a curtailed 

1 GuschAf, Fkt Tcw^^'r dir Akraptiftit Simen. laf. XiX”XXI. 
The um, ji. 41, would utett in appearance to the ’Unities, 

Btischur? Din P&xftik tfrr Gnttbxn (Berlin? 1936;- r■ ^ 6 . 

! *Dit Akrolencn dr* Plrthctuan*, JOtSp 1910. 
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and \cry shrunken form, lii Sumum, but not again in Athenian 
■ r*hc Peri dean Parthenon employed an Ionic frieze along 
the outside of the cell* wall jmt below the Doric cpikranitis. So, 
at either end oi the cvlla-bui]dings, did the Hcphaistenon and 
Sumum, In later buildings it is not found. Nor is the Ionic 
inner taenia of the architrave, associated with it on the eastern 
peristyle of the Hephfijsteloo. Of Ionic buildings, the temples on 
the Iiissus and of xAthena at Sunium {both not much later titan 
450) are the last to use the simple architrave of one fascia, appar¬ 
ently derived from Doric. From the Propvlaea onwards three 
fcciac are always found. Henceforward the orders only remotely 
affect each other m points of proportion and planning. Thus 
tneze and architrave art equal on Peridcan Ionic, as on Doric 
build mgs: while the Temple of Nemesis at Rhanmous, severely 
Dorcc externally, Shows an Ionic alignment of the peristyle and 
cclla, r 


The earlier fittli-century temples had broad Doric ceIIhs divided 
longitudinally from end to end by two mm of Done cuhimm in 
two tiers. I he Parthenon is the first building known to return 
T™ across ,hc behind die cult-statue; and hem, too, in 

r.u^’T ^ 00111111114 1 appear, to solve the problem 

of the high roof and the small area of floor. 

The main chamber was copied in the HephaisteiorD but the 
western room had more influence in the long run. Bassac, Tessa, 
Noiiea and the fcurth-cenniry temple of Delphi, to si, nettag 
of the areolar thota, ,11 have slender intend colons, 
gaged or free standing bin oner Doric; and even the cella 

Ionic dn^acrer) 00 “ l “ mns ’ was ‘ tlunmighly 

We saw that the Greek eta, had a dim light and 

i” ^ br instance, the column U S 

right hand erf the goddess y neecssarv to her whole rxwnm* uijw 
have had a memllic shaft of open feu age.t So „ £ J| 

imsed » hear tram \im,vius» that the Corinthian capital to 
invented by die ho™, worker Callimachus, uho, aSXnT 
PamOTO, made dm fkoiens tap of open 6*^ ' f 


I Few IE5 cDlfTnnrtilt^ see now b. H Lr.ii c t 

- Fs>r Jis necessity, »» Lethahv VIIJ, p, 207. 

form, see P. Jucobstiul, Oral jf«-f l J S ' Jg Possible 

TcilNml. p. w8. where, hounxee, iilv ,lBe J J,n - I 9 * 7 ** 

Vitruvius, IV. i. i*. y ”*™“ t n callected 
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the Ercchdicum 1 : not ito the oJdesi full-scale examples are ail 
from interiors of temples. The doteat fifth-century analogy 10 the 
capital of Bossac, the earliest stone example we know, is a wontterftaj 
go! d pin said to com e from the region of Patras. The fifdi'-century 
capitd of the Thobs at Delphi* like its much smaller hut 
perhaps earlier cousins from Taras, 3 is also fairly metallic, with its 
coiled, wiry volutes. An example in Hcrcukncum, centimes leicr, 
shows how well the form* with its lower rings and leaves* its large 
angle and smaller intermediate volutes and its imitation Bowers* at 
any me translated into metal = : and the old oriental capitals chat 
partly prefigured ii went back themselves, we argued; 1 to the 
metalwork of ihc Sumerians. 

We are Jess certain chan ever on the roofing and lighting of the 
first Corinthian interiors At Bassae* ihc '■ulitarv Corinthian 
column 5 occupied a central space between the cdla and the 
adyton. The temple* xmexpectedhv faces north and South> jnd 
the adyton has 3 large cast door, one presumes to welcome the 
rising sun, Ictinus* the probable architect, 1 was much concerned 
with the lighting of buildings at daw n—a problem he had to face 
when designing the Hall of the Mysteries at Eteusis* 7 Bm we 
cannot recover his arrangement of Bassae. Dinsmoor has prob¬ 
ably discredited the positive evidence Cockerell adduced for a 
framed hypaethral opening. s But die continuous frieze above the 
columns of the cella cannot have remained in total darkness. 

1 Panamas* l f 26, via. This limp, however, pruhabfy resembled not 
the Cyriiiditiin capital but rht Etruscan lampstands* Gighbtj, 
Emm<i CMUmp 1935^ W* , 

1 Sec above, p 170. Fur the sold pin* sec Bufktw of ihc Mvs&tm of 
Fine Arts t Bottoti (Mass,), XXXIX '1941}* p. 5 s. A four-aided look 
capital with n paLmetic in Use centre of each face, rapports a flower 
surrounded by small acanthus leaves and four vertical cDrnev-volutes, 

1 Tim capital is in the gurJen ut the Cjvl dci t.ervi,, and can Just be 
discerned in the genera! view given by A. Maiuri on p, 73 n\ hit 
HercuJatuum , Paris, Hi),), The deration of the house Is pt^- 
AiigusEan. 

* Sec above, p T tot. * 

' Dinatioor believes ill three rwuthomnoat coitmms were C irmrtuan. 
Etui -Tfity the central column vra> more slemter than ihc resl or had a bav^ 
of distinctive de^ipi- Sec Dm^moor. Meiroptitum Museum Studies* 
IV £i 933 )f PR- z*1-12. 

PiU^s'iia-., Vllt, 47. is. 

" Vitruvius* Vll* Prefaceration c6. The existing hull ^cecu nut to be 

fail. 

So much 1 gathered wltilc in Athene. Bur J hate ran no publication; 
of the evidence. Dimm^ir iwiden the trapicfll unc of the tile* 
bordering an ordinatv ahrolcrrun. It is shown by OockertU on iSassatp 
PI. VBj Pig. 2 of his Ateghu 1 attd BuhaU, 
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Still certain arc the inicriors of the tholoi at Delphi and 
L:p;Jaurtfc and the Temple of Athena Alta at Tegea, all erected 
^ome time between 400 and 350 b.c. It h now the fashion to 
restore the tholoi, buildings with circular walls and colonnades 
inside and out, with raised drums over the walls and interrupted 
root’s. At Delphi, it is alleged* evidence exists for a change in the 
roof-level over the cella, os tn the Temple of Heaven at Pekin. 
But the french have published no fragment of roof-gutter on a 
radius sufficiently small to crown the ceha-wdb; and aU surviving 
reliefs and frescoes to shnw such buildings unanimously exhibit 
them with unbroken roofs from the cornice to the apes. In the 
Temple oj Tcgca the engaged 1 drindma columns of the eeJto 
reach a height barely iwo-ihird> that of the external order. The 
probabilities 4re all against an hypacthral opening. So again 
restoration seems at present Lntptissiblc, The surviving details 
are muss beauxirui? especially ihc exquisite unbroken moulding 
continued around the foot of the ceik-walJ inside . 1 In fact? like 
the other building.-, i ege^ proves the paradox that the Corinthian 
capital, now the most hackneyed of all classic forms, was first 
designed a$ the precious urnametSE of sumptuous interiors, 

We poss over some famous build logs of tile later fifth century 
the Hreehthcinn at Athens, sufficiently described by Robertson 
and Ditisrnoor^ the Flail of the Mysteries ai Eletisb, the archi¬ 
tectural quality of which we cannot gauge from the existing 
remains* which show 1 too many internal columns and which are 
probabh not lrum the hand of Ictinus at all, and the Temple c>t 
ihc Giants at Akraga*. Of the last, there seems to be evidence 
lor the external walls and engaged hdf-coltinms up to the abacus- 
But I saw no Trace on the site of the Doric entablature usually 
restored, Ihc only carved moulding obviously visible, and in 
fact the unh moulded p?ece to he fignred bv Marconi,’ is a stretch 
of egg-aud-dMi supposed to come from a door in the centre of the 
south Smtu. 1 do not feel qualified on the evidence I have seen 
tv know where the great figures ot the giants originally stood."* 


J SeeBugas, Bcrchmuns arrd Cktnm^i^T^c CParis. u*%xl 

Ri?hrr 4 ?jL>D 7 pp„ U.7 fT .cml DLnsm*>p;r t pn, ft, 

I* Marcum, i Florcncc, t-ig. 35, 

4 Sec Jlxivc, p, 181. Mamm dainu u* have discovered aumc simics 
™ ihc south side. Hi, photograph* 

U ifT t S ad ^ UIIe evidcnct; and, dmrjctcH ^dcaify, m 
Augu&s rhe? had dl apparently been moved away [where?) from 
the plate where they w^c allegedly discovered 
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For ihe fourth century we move to Asia Minor, where iht native 
tonic had renewed its strength, though destined to I all so strangely, 
in the third and second, under the influence of Athens, How 
early and how insidious was this Attic penetration ? We saw the 
Nereid Monument to be partly Attic, 1 Bur it has a lofty podium, 
Asiatic bases to the columns, and a caned architrave instead or a 
frieze, to show it is no mere import. Large buildings follow' the 
indigenous Ionic canons* accept, it is suggested, the Mausoleum., 
where Dinsmoor would >ee a European version of the order-' 

This was the tomb, made by his w idow, Artemisia, ior Mausoius* 
Satrap of Cans, in the years around 35^ According to Pliny 
the Elder, our chief authority for its appearance, the work of 
four famous sculptors, Scopas. Bryaxis* Leochares and I imotheos, 
who each carved one of its four sides, raised it to the rank ol a 
worlds wonder. It had a peristyle of thirty-six columns culled 
the ptcrom Before the sculptors had finished their work, the 
queen died. But they stayed to complete it, ‘considering ii now 
die monument of their own glory and skill! and to this day their 
hands still vie on ii. A fifth craftsman joined them. For above 
the ptcron a pyramid equals that below in height (or perhaps 
* equals in height the building below it'} ‘contracting itsch to u top 
like a turning-post, on which stands the marble quadriga that 
Pythis made. This addition brings the total height lo 140 feet. 
Pliny says that its north and south sides were each 63 leei lung, 
its 'fronts’ less, but that it had a total circuit of 440 f«L 3 Gt 
these sclf-cc?ntradietory figures, the lest is favoured by the cutting, 
iq& feet by I2” t discovered in ihc mnetcenth-oeruury excavation, 4 
Its size and the word ‘ptcron’ in PJinv compel us^ it seems, to 
insen a cclk and abandon the restorations of Cockerell and 
Stevenson, the only modem versions, as Law observes* with any 
pretensions to beauty^ The student can fudge the merits of the 
numerous attempts moat easily from die card til and txmvcnienr 
collect !dp in ] , van Breen** whose own conclusions are marred by 
fantastic, quari-mathcmatical manipulations. 


1 Above, 1?. 165. 

1 OitlSIEOOTp PP- 25? ff- 

Fi>r riifiy's siccfluoi, hb Natural Bk. XaaVI, 5. 

* C. T. Newton, HnUwttiomu, Cfttdm andBrfmdlida* (London, 


p. 94. 

: Sec H_ I.axv. 'Use Alausoteum \ jHS r *939- 

* ] Vnn Htckj, Hit Ru<rmmuuepi^n twr hit MtWOlmm (Amsterdam. 


* 942 ) 
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Thirty ^is columns on a building of toft by 127 fccr give a 
peristyle of eleven columns by nine. Scholars, tempted by 
Pliny's word ‘frontes* for the short sides* have sometimes wished 
to give them pediments: and one could compare the efihet of these, 
with the pyramidal roof behind, to tliat of the pediments and attic 
on the Sarcophagus of the Mourning Women. 1 But the odd 
numbers of columns mate pediments unlikely. 

Besides [beaming, £reai lengths at curved frieze were recovered 
hy the nineteenth -century excavators. Even mote important, 
the ske and form of die order* internally and externally, has now 
been virtually settled* and can be studied in Lethaby. : As ! 
indicated above, I do nor think Dinsmoor has established a case 
for any frieze in die entablature ^ We arc left with an order 
totalling 34 feet in height;, with columns some 2S feet high spaced 
9 fact 9 inches (z\ lower diameters) apart and an entablature of two 
upper diameters. 

What is European in alt this? 1 Certainly not the column- 
pacing. Not the entablature, if we deny it n frieze, Nor thr 
ceiling-beams* as low and Asiatic as any known. Nor the detail* 
of the columns j for the bases are thoroughly Asiatic* and the 
cap! nils show ihdr ignorance of Auk neatness in the inner comers 
of ihe angle-capitals, where the volutes intersect most untidily. 4 
Nor has the sima the nmniflg atuhemion or Tinecau* decoration, 

popular z!fter the lirccluhcum both in Greece and Asia and found 
a bstle later in the Temple at Priene (dedicated in 334 It 

lias instead the old-lashioned upright Lotus and palmate. If as is 
generally held, the * Pytlus* of Pliny is the famous Ionian Pythios, 
aod he the designer of Prtcne, we should finally prove the Asiatic 
character of the Mausoleum ■ and we could talk, with Lcthabv, of 
the development of iis architect between 350 md 334 * But we 
pause as wc remember that Pliny called him ‘Fyihis* and find 
Vitruvius mentions only Fhilcos J } who wrote on Pricnc* and 
Phi tens, ihe joint author of a book on the Mausoleum. It lias 
becu safer and probably sufficient to refute Dinsmoor from the 
surviving fragment of the building. 

* Dimmer* FI. LXIO. 

: Gfcxk Building^ Fig* 33 jml 51 und pp. 43 and 60. 

* Above, p. i 

4 Let ha by r p : 5 V> F15. 46, 

7 It wBt dedicated by A knin dd 1 the Gmt 00 hia ttiaivh dirotigh Asia. 
l"hc dcdirJJitotv iiin-fipficai i* in the British Museum, and is illustrated in 
Jhz AMtiqmti/x nf lt/m^ IV* p. 

■ Lethaby, JHSi *913,. p. 95 
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Of Ionian originality at this time we have another* feint im¬ 
pression from the plan of the Didymaion, the Temple of Apollo 
at Didyma, near Miletus, designed to house an oradc and its 
consultants. Like Ephesus, it fates west. As ingenious as 
Bassae and much larger, it Is the first Ionian temple we know to 
employ the Corinthian capital, 10 embellish one end of she eeila, 
as at Bassac. Three side* have antac, treated almror like Roman 
pilasters* at intervals m the walL But the west wall has, instead, 
two engaged Corinthian columns—'the first instance in a large 
building of undoubted influence from Europe, The vast space 
of the eclla was necessarily hypacthral, and contained a shrine at 
the inner end with a grove of laurels in front. Fourteen feet 
below the floor of the outer pterom it was readied by two small 
descending tunnels under an intermediate room, which occupied 
the position of a normal promos but had in this temple a floor 5 feet 
above the preron. The room was approached from the cella by a 
high and wide flight of stairs and three large doors. Bui the 
threshold of its single western door stood a sheer j feet above the 
west floor, and apparently served as a platform for the delivery' of 
oracles to the crowds 10 the entrance hail. Ceremonies and 
circulation arc beginning to influence more obviously the interiors 
of Greek buildings. 

Qld Greece in the fourth century produced only a few small 
temples* two of the most important, at Delphi and Tcgea* neces¬ 
sary' replacements. The rebuilding at Delphi took forty years** 
at Tegea perhaps as long* if the old temple was burnt in 395 and 
the new complete only about 3 50, 2 En thus iasm and contributions 
were running low. Another famous hexastyle temple, that of 
Askfcpios at Epidaurus* lacked the rear false-porch and had only 
eleven columns on the long sides. The backs of its akroteria 
show unusual toughness. Moreover, other buildings, besides 
temples, began to engage the attention of architects. Even the 
tholoi were noi> it seems* shrines for cuJe-images.' 

The best temples are at Tegea and Nemca, the former wholly 
of marble, the latter, ns twin, of ordinary limestone but with a full 
range of refinements. The cello of the former has engaged, she 
latter free standing columns! both Corinthian. At Tegea, in 

1 Dftrcnheiseri Sylfagc lti$eriptimm Grai&mffn* I Leipzig! *9^5^ 
pp. 3^i-2 t gives the evidence for the d&ies (370-330 BX*}* 

* P mTITW Wlfj pp t Zlfi- 20 . 

1 The rctcrel of expenses in Epldaimtf calls ihc 1buhw a "thymehs' 
i ft fund dancing-ll cor ?). 

13 —I 
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addition* a large carved Sonic baae moulding encircled the inside 
of llie cdk, broken only by the main cas i door and a door in the 
centre of the north side, which served* one presumes, to cast an 
equable light on the cnlt-siaiue. So again we find a cross^axis 
as at Bassau* and plans and decoration are developing towards 
the son found three centuries later in the 'Basilica! Hair of 
Pmencscc Moreover* the engaged columns are so short that 
perhaps the mural orn ament even had a second storey. 

Characters stically* floors now receive more florid treatment. The 
Tholos at Epidaunis, a building with an outer peristyle of twenty- 
six DotiCj and an inner of fourteen Corinthian columns* had a 
labyrinthine crypi and above it a Ytry handsome pavement. The 
pattern of intersecting arcs* all of one size* allowed dark and Light 
jnarhie slabs* in the form of lozenges with curved sidesj to fill 
completely the whole circle of the floor. Here we an foresee the 
liiter Opus AiemndrinumJ To about the same tunc we must 
attribute the figure mosaic of coloured pebbles in the Temple of 
Zsb at Olympia It resembles some in die houses of Olynthu* 
(destroyed 347 Again we look forward to a new art. 

In two of Lhc Iasi classical buildings* both of the 'thirties the 
Philippe 11m at Olympia and theOaorcgic Monument of Lysicxates* 
we find other innovations. Both combine the European frieze 
and ihc Asiatic dentils in a single entablature. The Philippcum 
is the first known Ionic tholoij the Alonurrient of Lvsicratcs the 
first building to employ Corinthian column* outside^justifiably, 
lor it is scarcely 4 building so much as a small* precious 
dedication ^$ec PL 14^ Unlike the impoverished Philippcum. 
whose most fanciful features were given it by its German restorers* 
it -shows a rich imagination* whose charm even tlnniliarity can 
nev r er destroy. 5 It was meant to support the tripod won by a 
cyclic chorus in 334 b.c.* and stands* half shrine and half table* 
upon ir* sober* square* wdl-diafted pedestal Its columns* on 
recalling those in the Nonh Porch of the Erednhtum, have 


'For m siimkr ^mpk frvm St Mark*. Vefiicc* see the A*eM CC ctuml 
Publication Society 1 Ihetuntary 1 London p plate* 'Mntife 

PavancftU - 

' Sec Olympia, Tufclband I, Taf. IX. Tafdfcmd I I Taf CV For 
tht Olvnthiac pavements, see AJA, 1934, FJs. j-^ 30 

! rhe f (,1 [ lhc P1 ^ri«uai have given its interior an upper 

order of engaged columns ivith lanceolate capitals, «nd much duTfur 
which there seem* no evidence Se* Ofvmpia t Tafelband H Taf 
U(XIX The QuiretfcMonument is beautifully iUimni^d in^V hrit 
vulume of Smart nnd Rcmi, 
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fantastic Corinthian capitals, sharply bisected horizontally and 
vertically and too weak for a building of any size, but not for dm 
dainty piece of furniture* A wall nils the space between each pair 
of column —10 what advantage, the student can sec who compares 
the Choregic Monument with ns imitation, that ot Dugald Stewart 
at Edinburg—and at the level of the capitals has a frieze of 
tripods in low relief, natural on a table but the first instance in 
architecture of that second frieze below the architrave emplojcd 
to such effect by the school of Vignola- Tlie roof and sin id 
unexpectedly inserted between the L table T and the tripod are as 
fantastic in form as m position, The roof* actually mode of one 
block, has a playful wave-crest behind its mock-antefixcs and a 
tcxrure of small scales* imitating a roof of bronze. 

Yet a for all its exuberance, the building true to classicism. 
Note the restful equably its architect has given to the three 
divisions of its entablature and the discipline he has imposed on 
everything except the column-capirals and The roof* so that the 
balance of the columns responds to that of the whole. 

So the Corinthian capital never appears in true Greek art on a 
single commonplace colonnade. All examples display high 
originality and deviate far more from the imaginary 'pattern* than 
any of a later age. The Greeks had now invented the bdl* the 
rings of acanihuB-leaves* the cauliculi ? the Corinthian volutes and 
the concave abacus. But it took nearly three centuries to combine 
them in their canonical form* perhaps achieved fur the first rime 
in Greece and Syria under Antioch us Epiphancs (c. 170 B.C.). J 
The pattern capitai^which we may take to be tha t of the FetiipJe 
of Mars Ultor in Rome 1 —contains a lower ring of sixteen spiny 
acanthus leaves* she lower outside the taller. One of the taller 
occupies the centre of each face, and flanking it on each side are 
two cauli culi . From each of these spring two vertical volutes* their 
lower pans sheathed each in an acanthus leal. The larger turns 
Outwards and supports a comer ol the abacus, die other mwards 
to touch either the abacus* or a imaU flower pinned to die centre 
of its face (cf. the Augustan Capital PL ij). 

The capitals of tinea and Tegca dispense with the central 
volute* md bowers, The central volutes at Didyma are very 

1 See R. Pribrueek Httimtitchc Baxter* in L^num, II Sirar^urg. 
tyilj. p. 163. 

- Huilx uud«r Augustus, before = n,c. Most beautifully likiitrjleLf 
by H D’Espauir^ Irsgmmt* d'Anhitutuit Antique (Paris, P |s - 
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small, to allow room for a whole palmettc under the abacus. At 
Epidaurus the cauliculi are omitted, giving very slender, undercut 

volutes, and a flower in¬ 
serted below the abacus. 
The capitals of Lyxicrates 
are remarkably luiunutt, 
While out of favour later, 
these capitals (see Fig. 61) 
nearly all display a beauty 
and fitness that subsequent 
(Samples have only doubt¬ 
fully surpassed. Greece 
died of physical exhaustion, 
not of mental or artistic 
decay: and she showed 
to the very end of this last, 
sad generation her unique 
resourcefulness and her 
unique restraint. 


Fig. 61 CuruithiAn capiu] + 
Epkhuius. 


2. OTHER tf&EEK BUILDINGS 




Greek life being what it was, no city was complete without its 
agora and its walls. Sparta is no exception. For, having no 
walls, her citizens could not live in even the moderate tranquillity 
needed for Greek life. Athens, in the fortunate possession of 
impregnable walls, was less disturbed than most towns. 

Complete fortified enceintes are still fairly numerous. The 
best, perhaps, are at Aigosthena. Herakleia on Latinos, and 
Mess cue. 1 The builders have taken care to include in them the 
highest ground m the neighbourhood, so that in ever}' case 
stretches of wall run impressively up steep hills. The methods 
of attackers were still primitive, so that «‘c find the devices familiar 
from our English castles, the choice of a rocky subsoil to prevent 
mining, the towers, square or semicircular, at short intervals to 
enfilade attackers in the ‘dead ground' under the wall, and 
'barbicans’, small enclosed yards inside gatehouses, where hostile 
storming parties could be trapped. The Arcadian Gate at 
Messene {369 s.c.) is as well designed fbr this last purpose as the 
approach to Beaumaris Castle, 

1 Hcmkleu if thoroughly published by T. Wieptnd in MUu III ’ ■ 
Mcssenc by Blmurt, BxpidttUm .it Mvrle, ! Paris, 1831}. 
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The towers had roofs of large day tiles of the pitch (see PL 17J 
of a nonmi pediment. 1 Unbonded into Lhe curtain, so as to 
reduce the harm of possible breaches* they had walk of large, 
coursed rectangular blocks* Apart from its drafted edges, each 
block was left forbiddingly rough, to give thai effect of military 
strength so discouraging, Aristotle observes/ to the intending 
aggressor. The angles of the towers display the most beautiful 
drafting of all, with a vertical groove on either face to represent* 
it would $ccm, the line of the taut rope to w T hich it was set out. 

The curtain might have rougher coursing, of blocks less regular 
but equally large and equally well tilted. One can generally 
follow individual courses* as at Aigosthena, through all the irrcgu- 
lari lues of this * counted polygonal' masonry. 

Archaic retaining walls* such as the superb wall uf Delphi/ 
dispensed altogether with coursing. In Asia they have mur* 
often the rounded blocks of the ‘Lesbian" style, shaped to fit, 
according to Aristotle/ by a curving lead line. Europe favoured 
the sharper stones of true polygonal masonry. 

By 400 E.c. both types were falling out of favour, the Lesbian 
before the polygonal, and builders tended to employ for curt jin* 
and retaining walk (such a,* the Tonifications of Sunium and the 
retaining wall of the preemer ar Rhrmnous* both dared about 412 
B.c.)/ a coursed trapezoidal or purely rectangular masonry'. The 
curtains 00 Athenian bordcr-fbrrrc,^es (late fifth century?), as at 
Me&FiOne and Herakieta, tire all of coursed rectangular masonry, 
two headers thick at Messenc, one and a half, with alternate 
coupes of headers and stretchers on the faces, at Hcrakkia, 

Ac sU periods, the more careful walls have generally ac the foot a 

1 bee the budding msaipucn, * The Vails uf Athene", IG* JF t No, 463* 
and the rtiusmiion of the walk by Caskey in AJA, 1910. pp. zqK if. 
Sec also the great south tower of Aigmihw, much bemr evidence but 
ncylicic adequately published, 

7 P&fit «*,. 1 331 A. 

1 See Wycherley* Hozz the Qrttki built CmVi Loading 1949). PI. IX. 
It must antedate die early-liftb-cenrury Athenian Stoa that leans jgamsE 
it. 

* Nic&miitfom&n Ethics, p r 1137B- 

1 Sec OrLmdos, BCJL T924, Pl. XI, For the >equcnce and its during* 

I broadly I'oliu-w ft. L. Scnmiorii CwJfc Walh (Cambridge (Mans. , 1941), 
though not without misgiving’s at hifc excessive optimism. Fashions a rc 
r*o< so Tidy dundogicHlly as he makes out. For tmraocc, j mie 
polygtmoJ wall just west of Daphne m Attica, on the mam road to Elcusi*, 
has a tockel-course of conglomerate, $ *tunr not much used even in the 
concealed foundation* of Greek building before aboui 400 b.C. (ct 

Dln^nkoor* p T 184,. 
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spreading taichobate or socket course (omitted, however, at 
Herakleia), and often, as well, something that corresponds to the 
orthostate#. »f the temples, 'they are crowned with a coping of 
tbit 'illrough 7 stones .As Wycherley rightly observes, 1 Greek 
craftsmanship and sense of fitness appear even in the shaping of a 
single block. 

The undifferentiated agora of the earliest cities, simply a large 
open space, gen ed, as we saw, for markets, trials, political meetings, 
entertainments, and religious rites. Only in Hellenistic rimes 
were the less savoury trades relegated, as at Pricne, to a well- 
concealed enclave. Bul permanent government buildings had 
begun at Athens to form a compact group towards the Pnyx along 
the west side of the Agora as early as the Persian Wars. Chief 
among these were the Council House (Bouleuterion) and the 
Fryianeion, a kind of residence for the executive. In the Athenian 
polity, as it was after 510 n.c., the Assembly of the whole People 
made the laws and determined ah important acts, bur employed 
■j board of elected generals to carry oul iis measures, a council of 
five hundred to prciMie the business of its meetings and a sub¬ 
division of the council, changed monthly, to receive the generals 
and others, including foreign ambassadors, and carry on unfore¬ 
seen dally business. The Pays, where the Assembly met, 
occupied the most convenient site south-west of the Agora, and 
was an open semicircular space traditionally laid out by Themi- 
btocles around a stone platform, or bona, for speakers - 

The Council-Chamber was a building 25 metres square, 
including a continuous south vestibule. 1 The main hall had seals 
rising on three sides from a rectangular well in the centre of its 
south side and reached directly from the vestibule. The seats 
were probably arranged tike a small rectangular Greek theatre, 
and the five pcssis supporting the reof interfered as little as possible 
with the view. Such a building would have been much neater 
than its fifth-century successor, where we already find a send* 
circolar ‘theatre’ crowded in the clumsiest fashion into a nonde¬ 
script rectangle A This perverse plan grew very' popular in 
Greece. It damns from the start the Hellenistic Council House 
of Miletus, a building of about 170 a.c, that commits almost every 

i jffi.™- the Gtvtki tviti Citms, p. 4$. 

? Ssc Plutarch t Thatnittoclet, XIX, 3 

* See Wycherley, p. big. 13, 

< Wycherley, p 12#, Fig 36. 
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possible error. ! The Greek artist, ss> wonderfully awake when 
building a temple, falls impenueiuly asleep at the humdrum 
problem ol" a Gnundl House. Nor liad the Prynwcion, although 
a very varied building-type, any greater aitraction for him. Tlie 
Athenian Record Oifiee, for its part, occupied the 1'cmple ot the 
Great Mother, merely, it would seem, because this happened to 
offer the- nearest consecrated space tor the archives. So one can 
take no architccturul interest in the normal government building. 
The law-courts were apparently no better—mere enclosures 
which have vanished without trace. 2 * 4 The splendour of the agora 
resided in its temples and ns stoas. 

The seos originated as a long shed, open on its sunny side, 
a sun-trap in winter, shady in summer, and at ail times 3 lounge 



Fig. 62 Athenian $toa, Delphi 


for loiterers. So Hesiod warns his brother to avoid in winter the 
smithy with its sunny lounge J It ought lean* pens ^ house fashion, 
ag ain r t a buil ding or a reiaijaing-wall* or stand on its own, with a 
long hack wall, 4 blank wall at either cud, a cobonaded front and 
a central row of supports. The fifih-ccnniiy builder? kept thdr 
stoas shun ami tried to diversify than* One of the oldest (see 
Fig, &i is a smuW ornamental Iciin-iOi the Athenian Stoa at Delphi 
x 500 with 4 beautiful inscribed stylobate, widely spaced 
Ionic columns and 3 wooden entablamrc^ The most famous 

1 For an analy&U of die errors, see Dtnsmoor, pp. 296-7% 

: I infer to rourh from the Arwtntchan CvMiitution 0/ yfdrtfm, HI, 5- 

Wcirks md Da\% Line 493. 

4 F<jt a good pkmre of if , see Wycherley* FI- IX. P. Amaniiry hM now 
plausibly Eissigncd to jr 4 dace soon after 480* in 1 La Caloone de» Kaidens 
«t 1c I'unictuc dci Adicniem\ Fmalteidt Dttphc 1 N * Pari** 
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Athenian example, the Painted Stoa or Stoa Poecile, has not been 
found, and wc have to rely on a stoa west of the Agora } apparently 
the * Royal ’ Sioa, for our knowledge of the mid-fifth-cernturv type* 
According to the Constitution of Athens, Lhe laws of Solon stood 
here For public inspection ! ; and scholars have recovered from the 
court in Iront of it remains of a wall inscribed with die rewritten 
constitution ol about 400 B.c* With a more solemn purpose than 
the common stoa, it had a nobler form. Its two wings wi th hets* 
sq?le prostyle Shades enclosed a recessed centre with columns 
more widely spaced. For the sake of the roof, the width of each 
wmg had to equal the depth of the centre. Each was pedimented, 
with terracotta akraerb, while the two rear comers of die stoa 
had hipped roofs.-' The external 1 *rdcr was Dorse, the internal 

Ionic. The different proportions 
ot the rwo orders allowed the 
inner columns to support the 
ridge-pole directly, without a 
full L-niabtfltuie or ceiling 1 : inrl 
both utility and harmony invited 
i wider spacing for them, one 
opposite each externa] column. 
This outer Doric and internal 
Ionic became the rule for 
Hellenistic swas. 

Fig, 63 Dauhk' Sii’ii, Magnesia. Vitruvius mysteriously de¬ 
scribes the fifth-century Odcitm 
as a kind of stoa — one of the many disposed around the theatre in 
case of rain—but wc know too little of it to understand him If 
it were in fact a large enclosed ball, wc may consider it an ancestor 
of the Hypos cylc Hall at Delos, itself called a \stoa 4 in ancient times. 4 
In the fourth century the Greeks have abandoned all thought of 
wings, and stretch the simple stoa as far as they will. The Airis 
■of Olympia, in some sense an agora for al) Hellas, now acquired 
a magnificent stoa, Lhe Echo Sio-i, along the whole of its cast side, 1 
With its front of forty-four Doric columns between the two end 
walls, this had a length of 300 feci, a depth of only 30, The Ionic 

1 Chap. 7, Sect. 1. 

■ The stoa ]* fully published m Haptriet, VI : 1937). 

1 Fur lie effect of this, sec Wycherley, PI. 11 . 

* See below, p. 249. 

A mid-founb-ecriTury Jut foe this so* has Ixtn vindicated by Kuaze 
and Webre in AJA 1948, p, 491. 
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columns under the ridge-pole fell as usual opposite a!reroute 
col umn s of the facade. Nor so unlike this Echo Stoa was the 
even larger South Sioa at Corinth, except that here behind the 
double walk stretcher] a parallel tine of shops, each with its 
private well-shaft down to tlie subterranean canal of Peircne. 
Stoas of these proportions remained the rule during the following 
centuries, and came to enclose all four sides uf an agora, leaving 
only two small gaps for entrances, usually opposite one another 
but never on the central axis of [hr open space. They pro- 



M(THIS 

Fig. 64 Grouped roegara, Larisa. 


vided, if only because they had no easily visible [ommackras, 
no dangerous rival to the loftier and more subtle religious buildings. 
The roofs, 100 , even of the larger sum remained of terracotta 
and less finished than those on temples. "Dial of the South Etna 
at Corinth b easily restored, 1 and, with its black and scarlet 
colouring* must have been handsome in its way. One admires 
the simplicity of the colonnade^ and the spirit in which their 

1 Src AiKunt iVl ninth Amcftean Sdkml Guide; Athens, 1947). 1=^ 
10 and II. [Oscar Bronetr, who just published this sroa, in Corinth i. 
fart IV (Princeton, 1954 ^ show* ihii the r.wf is enure cumplkaied r h&n 1 
had supposed.: 
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builders 3 while pitching the key of sec ular architecture lower ihan 
rhai ot the temples, used the stoa to bring 3 dignified, unregimented 
harmony to ordinary streets* For all their simplicity, these 
groups oi stoas achieved an effect found in only one modem town, 
Bologna. 

Tlic exteriors of ordinary houses srill received flight treatment. 
Walls remained oi unbaked mud bricks, through which burglars 
might dig at night. Otherwise, mud afforded little inconvenience 

indeed even fortifications above a certain height might consist 
of it—and we can rest assured that such houses* if humble and 
scantily furnished* were by no means ugly. 

From the sixth century there survive several princely houses on 
the acropolis of Larisa, in the Aeolian border land. The oldc&i 
U simply a Syrian J !oggia-bmlding\ A hrtk later, about 500 B.c., 
the prince erected to one side of it a detached, southward-facing 
megaron with a vestibule and two columns in antis, strikingly like 
Lhat ot Tlryns. During the next two centuries the palace grew 
into four megatu* each with vestibule, clustering round a centre 
court, itself entered through a propylon from the east (see Fig. 64). 
One presumes those with different aspects were used at different 
seasons, like the balls of Persepolis, 3 But the form of each goes 
hack to the Bronze Age.- 

Wc need fed no surprise, them if the larger houses of Prienc* 
an Ionian city refounded about 35^ b.c.j retain Homeric features t 
a central court with one or two verandahs but no complete pert- 
style* an antechamber like a loggia dislyte in antis, opening off its 
northern side* and behind this- in the position of the old megaton, 
a room approrinuiidy square and still the chief apartment see 
Fig. &$)> 1 he lacsde of its, antechamber received, furLhetrnore, a 
Doric frieze and probably a pediment * 3 The passage to one ride 
of i t served in the normal house for storage * So Greek intellectual 
progress had altered the material framework of life very link, 
although it had made she Homeric conveniences, in a somewhat 
slighter form and, of course, without the bathroom, available to a 
larger proportion of mankind, These moderately prosperous 
houses, each on h* rectangle of some 60 by 90 feer, mark Lbe 

! See bdow T pp. 214 it. 

2 Foi the pto* uf Lmifj jli vmutu, iiage* 5K Lana, t, Abb. 3-7 l 
am liincribiEfi the last palace! that o u, 3^0 Jfl.c, 

■ Sec lbe nttutnutiuti by vim Gtrfam in Robvnson (Kgs r> 4 jnd 
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oomaMiOsm of a sdl -governing middle class. They have sur¬ 
vived because they were largely of sccme K But as a type they had 
little influence un the luxurious houses of later antiquity. 

In the tenth chapter nt his sixth hook Vitruvius prescribes for 
the women's quarter or his Greek house a centre court with a 
continuous peristyle around three sides and on the north y 
4 pratas* or loggia endowed by two antae and two-thirds as deep 
as it ts wide. Behind fo apparently^ was the great chamber or 
*occus' ( g house 7 ) and on each side of it the bedrooms. The 
Vitruvian house has some points in common with that of Pricne, 
but differs from it in the peristyles j and outside Vitruvius the 
influence of Priene counts for nothing, the pertetylar house tbr 
everything. 

Ilic peristyle appears at Olynthus, y town existing between 
435 and 347 B.c Whereas at Priene the reaangu.br sites were 
longer f rom north to souths ai OlyirtbUfi each is nearly square and 
almost bisected by a corridor from east to west. To the south of 
this is a yard, occupying about a third of the available space, and 
to the north a set of die more important rooms* none dommaimg 
the rest [see Fig. 66). The plot of average size, about 60 feet 
square, permitted only the yard and single corridor, But it was 
easy, as a few larger, isolated housed show, to extend the corridor 
as a peristyle on all four rides of the yard. The large type 
developed naturally into the stone pcristyUr houses of Deb, At 
Olynthus all is still mud and wood. 1 

To which type the normal Athenian house belonged no ancient 
writer, not even Xenophon, has informed us 1 That it had some 
architectural form, as opposed, for instance* to die large but 
chaotic contemporary house at Dystus, in Euboea, may be inferred 
from the Athenian chancier. Bur the orators of the fourth 
century are often pleased to recall that in their great davs 
Athenian 1 gave all to the state and lived m houses of mud, If 
they ate right, we have little cause to linger over Athenian 
domestic architecture. 

With our knowledge of houses stands ur falls that of schools. 


! Wycherley, FI. XV 

- See Xcnnphon, Memorabilia, HI* S. vuml XtuopWi 
merely pr^che* timcu^LKi,, which he pmves m this C4ic by nying 
ituii j \&Tge t ^oraxw'nrd-fkang pasty;, .• makzs j huusc hi -th beautiful 

ip4 mefui; jjid j^ds That pisimlngs and decorations are mtnc tmuble 

X ^l^Zttu^r If pmiveuf p 

i,J lhc fmrruimcr uf L* V-Utbu^icr, See Frist Icmqm, pp. *-&. 
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which* for the younger children* were no more than the houses of 
schoolmasters; while sophists administered the 1 higher’ education 
either in public places, such as the gymnasia and stoas, or in the 
houses of rich patrons or in squalid thinking-dens with inflam¬ 
mable roofs. Even the gymnasia, the forerunners of the great 
Roman thermae, mai ntained they were by the state or a local 
authority and frequented by all the men, not merely foe exercise 
bm the daily oiling and scraping* had throughout this period no 
architectural pretensions. 

Town-planning, too* it is to be feared, was still in its infancy. 



Fig. 66 


* * n 

Villa of Good Fortune* Olynthus, 


A few classical writers show conscious appreciation of the forms 
of actual or ideal cities. For instance, the Delphic Grade speaks 
of Athens in 480 b_c as 4 wheel-shaped 1 . 1 Plato in the Imvx 2 
considers the pleasure to the eye of a city so designed that ail the 
houses 3 along the streets and the perimeter, form one continuous 
enceinte. He mav here hive in mind a special type of dry, hid 
out from a central agon in a scries of concentric rings or rectangles 
of continuous housing with more or less labyrinthine streets 
around their edges front the gates 10 the agora, This plan, of 

1 Herodotus VII, 140, 

-779®. 
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great defensive value, could have obtained, for instance, at Plataca 
in 43 i B.c. 1 * * It would explain why, even after laying otit all their 
early colonics, the Greeks had to wait until die fifth century 
before Hippodamus bid out the first rectangular street-grids : ; 
and why Aristotle recommends for titles* a judicious mixture* for 
defensive reasons * of die Hjppodamian and the 4 old' ways of 
planning, Oiynthus, of the late fifth century, h die earliest dty 
wc have recovered to show long, straight, pantlld streets. The 
planners* one feds* applied the scheme awkwardly and without 
imagination, although the absence of public buildings on the plan 
in the official publication 4 makes a .final judgment hard to reach. 
A lew time-honoured tracks are allowed to disregard the network. 
So tyrannical a system, indeed, requires some relief. A century 
beer the Greeks provided it by arranging rectangular agorai and 
other spaces and enclosures with conscious asymmetry and yet 
within the li nes of the grid. 5 

As we study the Greeks, we sec always the nice distinction they 
made between secular, utilitarian objects* to whose design they 
pave at most a perfunctory attention, and those works of art and 
religion whose creation and contemplation can alone satisfy the 
energies ot mankind. A woman, relegated for most of her life 
to the inner rooms of a mud-brick house, might possess jewel Jury 
of an excellence unrivalled before or ^incc, and might, hke 
liegeso/ 1 be given at her doth a tombstone still admired by the 
educated. Most Greek tombs are alas! too small to be treated as 
architecture: so we will cud this section with another Greek gift 
to posterity—the Theatre (see Fig. 67V 

Our knowledge of classical theatres is hampered by the fact 
that the Athenian, far and away the most important, was. radically 
altered in Roman times, and the experts can restore it in its earlier 
phases from mere scraps of foundation, of doubtful antiquity qpd 
extent. I lie Theatre of Syracuse, where comedy enjoyed ^omc 

1 Thucydides, 21 , s. 

8 ftmxotfe* Paiiiux ? 1 ? JOB. 

' Ariitollc^ ibid. 

4 Reproduced as Fig. 4 in Wyeherfcv 

■ On early Greek tawn-plmu 1 am heavily indebted to Mr, W_ A. 
E^trt* whan*: theory of die hmc Greek towns 1 ritid very iifiracuvc See 
lirisith Sdm\i Amtual, XL\\ pp. |£ C 

1 ^ hffliuitt, QdJiiiij/ Sadpuun ‘Lmmlstj, i«d) Pl m 75. 

FeMley /Tnfifflf V, p, 44Z < 3 i aster an predation 

ot Greek tomhuant* than does Lawrence, who attack* even, the Grumrn- 
am Side. 
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renown in the earlier fifth century, supplies us, similarly, 
evidence that is Romanised and doubtful j and the stage 
small Theatre of Oropus in Attica, once thought to provide good 
evidence for early rustic drama in the villages round Athens, Is 


Fur. Theatre At Epidftwus, 

now known from inscription in date from the second century B,c. ; 

Nor do Hellenistic thcatro offer safe evidence for their classical 
forerunners. For whereas fifth -century tragedy required a 
chorus of twelve or fifteen men, and comedy one of twenty-four, 
1 Drnsmwf, p. 505. 
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the Hellenistic drama disposed with the chorus altogether, 
cxoepi„ perhaps, during intervals The Hellenistic theatre h 
apparently the ' Greek 1 theatre of Yknxvrus^ who distinguishes 
perfbnners of two sorts* the teenier on the stage and the 
1 thymebci' in the circular dancing-place, or "orchestra\ in front 
of it. ITie stage* he tdto us, is raised some to to ti feet above 
the orchestra* In the dasslcd drama it was possible to pass fairly 
quickly- from the one to the other H Again, the word 1 thyrndici* 
seems to signify not a proper chorus but musical contestants. 
There is nothing, even in Vitruvius, to show that they performed 
even on the same occasions as the ‘scaiici 1 . His information 
merely hdps us to understand why* after the decline of the 
classical drama, the Greeks, with their love of music, retained for 
centuries an open orchestra. 3 

The only other classical write: to say much on theatres as 
buildings is Julius Pollux, a grammarian of the second century a jl 
M any fashions had waxed and waned before he wrote, and he 
‘seldom makes dear to which phase of theatrical history he refers 

Where nearly everything is in dispute, it seems best to refer 
the serious snidest to the indispensable works of Alargarer Eiebcr, 
and nf Haigh and Pickard-Cambridge^ and the general reader to 
the brief bin senssbte account by AJJardyce Nicoll^ and to attempt 
here merely a picture of the classical theatre as it may have looked, 

When introduced to Athens in the sixth century BX, a Dionysos, 
the ged ot drink, the drunken dance and hence of tragedy 3 comedy 
and the diihyrambic liymtij 0 was assigned a sanctuary to the 
south of the Acropolis—his mt&t ancient temple, according to 
Fausanias T His theatre was then the gathering-place fot a 
festival of dancing and miming in his honour* held in early spring 

n Vitruvius, V, 7. 

' Sec ihc nttttoccs collected in A. E- Haigb* Hu An <V Thorn, third 

edition i, Oxford, 1907;, PP- fF_ 

k See Haight *p- nt, p. 146, n, 1. 

* A- E. Haiglip The Auk Theatre revised bv A. W. Ptekurd-t junbndgc 
(Oxford, If*?}; Margaret Biebtr* Huzvty' of tin Creek and Roman 
Thratrc CPntomn, 1939). 

■ Iflf Devel&ptftcrrt of r ht Theatre^ first tdirjon ■ London, 1927k 

' The sevcnlh-ecnmry poet Ardiiloebua knew how u> - the 
dithyramb when %imvk in his wits by ihc lightning of wine 1 . 

7 Pau^ani&s, I t iiL 

* Pi ire Nitcz^hc* ht nunc to patronise miming perlmps by accident 
At Deltas jt was Apollo who enjoyed the acting of the girh (Homeric 
Hymn za ApoiIa w lines 157 JLj, and at Sicyan Admstos who was tamuretl 
hy tnseit: ebarti-ics Herodotus, V, 67)- 
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and lasting nearly a week, when provision wm* made for the pres¬ 
ence of all Athenians, iactuding women. He may in very early 
times have had a second theatre in another sanctuary* the Lenaion, 
where he figured as the god of comedy at a festival held in January. 
But long before 400 r.c, this too was celebrated sooth of the 
Acropolis. If not moved there before* comedies were certainly 
held there once the State had officially sponsored Lhcnij towards 
45O B.C. We know' that during the later fifth century the increasing 
size of die stage-buildings compelled the removal of the temple 
some 60 feet to the south, where it was given conglomerate 
foundations and a new cuk-s tatue by Akamencs (c, 420 B.C,). 1 

So, unlike its modern successors, the Greek Theatre began as a 
place of assembly for vast crowds, which, however, collected on 
only one or two occasions in the year. 

The orchestra* or dancing-placc, originally the centre of the 
theatre, had to accommodate not only the chorus during plays 
but a cyclic chorus, of fifty men or boys* for each ot the dithy¬ 
ramb ie hymns at the same festival- It began at Athens as a 
circular earth^fioor some $0 feet across, In the later filth century P 
when the auditorium was shifted farther north to take more 
advantage of the slope of the Acropolis, the new orchestra was 
made slightly smaller, The deep and narrow gutter for ruin 
water, w hich cut it off from the auditorium, was probably covered 
with planks during performances - The largest known orchestra, 
as Megalopolis, is 85 feet across, excluding the gutter In the 
centre of the Greek orchestra stood the thymclc, the altar tor the 
primitive sacrifice from which the drama had sprung. 

The auditorium, or ' theatre 1 proper .Latin + cavea’, enclosed 
about three-fifths of the orchestra, and as, about 460 B.c, a 
permanent skene, or changing-room* with a front of painted 
scenery had clearly come to stay, 2 it became necessary to demarcate 
lanes of approach to the orchestra between skene and spectators. 
Two, one at each end of the skene* made the obvious solution. 
They were exiled £ parodoi s , were about 12 feet wide and provided 
the usual entrance not only for the chorus bur also, before the play 

1 OimmcKHTi p. 1S4. 

- Vitruvius, in the preface to Book VII* says iMs was the invention 
of Aesdiyhis jind led le 1h£ diKfflmy of perspective by Aj^karvitidca* 
Rut Aristotle [Poetics, 1449 Vi armbutes it w Sophocles. Aristophanes 
{Frcg? t 1004-51 ii ptobabSy wiih VttriiviUf. 

A. Rumpf, in his paper* 1 Ckyriad and Posi-CLissicd Greek Painting* 
{jMSf 1947, pp. 10-zij, would put Agatharchidtt toward* the aid of the 
fifth century, 

14—i 
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began, tp-r the spectators. The chorus did, very occasionally, 
enter directly trom the skene, as T for instance, in the Ckaepfmi of 
Aeschylus* where this represented the palace at which its members 
were slaves Far more often it would use the panxkil; and far 
lew plays can it be proved 10 liave interfered physically during the 
acLiu-n with the movements of the actors. When, at the end of the 
the actors dance out with the chorus along the jrarodou 
Aristophanes chums this as an unprecedented conclusion. The 
rare physical contact—and that mostly at the beginnings and ends 
of plays—hciw’een chorus and actors, die use by the actors them¬ 
selves ot such words as mount * and * descend J for entering and 
leaving the place where they speak* coupled with a phrase of 
Ansiode^ that tragedy can follow only one sequence of actions 

on the stage , and of Horace, 3 that Aeschylus devised the costume 
01 tragic actors and built stages with timbers of moderate all 
imply that a low wooden stage exitiied in the fifth century between 
skene and orchestra. Tangible remains suggest that it was long 
and narrow' s in length about equal to ffie diameter of the orchestra, 
in width hardy to lecu sufficient to ^ecuitimodate the three 
speaking actors. allowed at any out ttmc in the Greek drama and 
the two or three mutes that might appear with them. This stage 
had the skenc behind it for its foil length. How it ended on 
ritlier side we can only speculate. But, as m the next phase* it 
probably had openings in the wings \ reached * perhaps, from the 
outer ends of the parodoi by shore ramps, for actors supposed to 
come from a distance. Ihc sides of the caves must have com¬ 
manded a poor view of the stage. But it was die view of the 
orchestra that was thought to matter. 

The fifffi-cenmry cavea was still of earth and wood. Like its 
stone successor it probably held about seventeen thousand people, 
with each person occupying 16 English inches, ft was divided 
radially by ascending gangways and had besides two encircling 
bomomd terraces or girdles—the upper merely the old road 
tound the Acropolis, Its slope was so shallow thai it permitted 
only one step in thu gangway for each tier of sears—an Athenian 
peculiarity. Cushions were indispensable on these low seats 
The angle of slope is about 25 degrees, or 8 in 17. In the upper 
pam ft was perhaps steeper—as m Epidiurus* where the single 

1 FMm* 1459m 

’ Art vj Poetry H title 

1 This amngemenr 1 $ shown on the pkn of Kpldjnm^ 
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girdle marks the point of change. As one moves outwards from 
the orchestra, a girdle also serves as the sinning-point of 
new radial gangways. The wedges of seats would otherwise 
grow ioo wide for convenience. Such was the classical Athenian 
theatre. 

But by the early fourth century the chorus had vimmlly dropped 
out of Greek dramas. Fifth-century arrangements would then 
be required only for the revival of old plays. From 350 a.c. one 
old tragedy regularly opened the drama at each festival. But 
Euripides was the favourite. He can easily be perforated with a 
small and passive chorus. So one may doubt whether the large 
orchestra and low stage were needed even for him. By 300 ti.e., 
we know, stages supported on columnar fronts and projecting 
on the wings ■/paraskenia') had become the general fashion. 
Without a large chorus, everything was 10 be gamed by heightening 
the stage, sometimes to 13 feel above the orchestra; and the 
innovation is surely as early as the fourth-century theatre of 
Epidaurus. The long, missed stage had here two very shallow 
paraskerua and a long ramp down from each (see Fig. 67), and the 
whole fitted so perfectly into the whole design that, even if at 
first of wood, it cuuid never, one feds, have had a very different 
form, 1 The orchestra; is separately marked out and Joes not 
touch the stage, and foe length of the side-ramps from the 
paraskenia brought them to ornamental gates at points on the 
retaining wall of the eavea half-way between the lowest scats and 
the girdle. As they stand, these gates certainly look later than the 
fourth cent ury . Bur their place on the plan, and the way in which 
one opening of each gives on to the ramp and the other on to the 
parados suggest the skill of the original fourth-century architect, 
the younger Polyclitus (see PI, 16}. The shallow paraskenia 
perhaps accommodated the * periaktoi \ two large triangular prisms 
that, according to Poll us,- stood by the entrances in the wings 
for strangers and displayed painted scenery easily revolved when 
necessary. Admittedly., Vitruvius- 1 seems to place these at the 
rear of the stage in the Roman Theatre. But the shallow Greek 
stage would almost demand projecting wings for them. 

Polyclitus, whom I have credited with the whole design for 

: Authorities seem pqpkxed ovw the tUite, all except Dirumnor, who 
is very positive fp. 241s, u, 11 that everything except the auditorium and 
tile size of the orehesrro is much later than the fourth century. 

: IV, 126. 

1 V, vi, S. 
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EpidauniSj 1 Plaited froan a * bask cjrck\ as Vitruvius recommends 
for boch £ Greek + and 'Roman 7 theaircs—in this case the first step 
outside the shallow gutter, with the orchestra a complete inner 
circle some four-fifths of its diameter. Like most Greeks he is 
more subtle than ihc Vitmvian precepts.- Vitruvius recommends 
that, to improve the sight-lines s one should set out the lowest 
step at the two "extremities* of the eavea—thai i $ 7 at all points 
outride the semicircle farthest from the stage—on a radius twice 
as great as for the rest. Polyclitus* Instead, left a smaller length 
ol basic cticiimfarcntc* fmr-sixihs of a semicircle only* and outside 
this increased the radius by about due-sixth* He afro set back the 
front of the skctic, w hich Vitruvius secs fis o tangent to the basic 
circle, some 5 feci outside it. The cavca at its widest has a 
diameter ol some 360 ftet, the orchestra proper of 67 feet and the 
basic circle of So feet, almost equal 10 the length of the stage and 
paiaskema. 

I his, as Pausamus tdis us,' was ihc most beautiful theatre of 
antiquity, I he l harmenia h for which he praises it* namely the 
exquisite finish of its joints, 1 * is now somewhat impaired bv earth¬ 
quakes and harsh modern * restorations', h has one surprisi ng 
feature. The line directly opposite the stagey to modem eyes the 
line ol perfect vision^ is taken by a gangway. One may not stress 
&maJl things; and one must admit that, according to Vitruvius, 
the Roman I heatre did the same. Yet Epidaurus may remind us 
once again that Greeks disliked a flat, axial viewpoint. In their 
intentions and therr craftsmanship* they arc seldom so simple as 
they appear. 


V ACHAEMENHS ARCHITECTURE 

W e must turn aside, before proceeding to the dilfusioti or Greek 
idea^ to the derivative and somewhat infertile architecture of the 
peoples that shored the world wjrh Greece in her classical hcvdav—— 
especially the architecture of Persia and Emma. 

Acbacmcmd Persia, the heir of all the old oriental cultures 
from India 10 Egypt, began life suddenly iu the mid sixth county 

1 am sLad to find I agree here with Q. -V. W, Dilkc, who mtfsm the 
rsastin^ ukHIuhw and the who!*: design u? Polydkiii, and dale* the 
theatre about _uo B*c* S« Brimh Sduwl Annual^ XLV, p 
- See Vitruvius, V, Chapa. fi And 7* 

> 11+ *?> v. 

* See a bo vc P p. 154. 
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as 3 mushroom slate under a smalts conquering aristocracy from 
the modern province of Pars, the ancient Elam, Aided by rhdr 
healthy outdoor life and the pure religioES of Zoroaster, which 
they had already embraced and which was to prove their greatest 
gift co posterity^ they took under their wing all victims, .such as 
the Jews, of Assyrian and Babylonian cruelty, and easily suppressed 
the regimes filling more or less efficiently the vacuum Assyria had 
left. 

Cyrus, the first great Persian king, began by subduing soon 
after 560 b,c. has near cousins the Modes who occupied the 
neighbouring province of Eebutana (Kamadan}. In 545 B.c, he 
conquered Lydia, the chief Kingdom of Asia Minor, and Babylon 
a few years later, His son Cambyses subdued Egypt in 525 S.c,, 
but tailed against Ethiopia 4s did the ncxi King, Darius, in his 
attempt on the savage steppes of^outh Russia (Scythia) some ten 
years Later, But the Greek cities of Asia Minor were easily 
absorbed, and by 500 b,C* main]and Greece was the only civilised 
region left free. The famous wars of Darius and his son Xerxes 
with the Greeks, wars which Lasted half a century' and left not 
only the mainland bm the Asiatic coast fret of Persia, we have 
already considered. Herodotus, their chronicler, h ihc mosr 
trustworthy ancient historian of the Persian Empire, From 450 
onwards Persia more than held her own against the mutually 
discordant Greek states by means of diplomacy and bribery* 
Only after Greece had herself fallen before the Macedonians in 
33S b.c- was Persia overthrown in 333-331 b h c, by the Macedonian 
Alexander. 

We place Persian architecture in this chapter first because of 
its date, second because the Persians, like the Greeks but unlike 
their own predecessors and ■subjects, spoke a pure Indo-Eunipean 
language. The Greek Xenophon, who knew individual Persians, 
greatly respected them. It is tragic that the two related raa*s 
jiving hundreds of miles apart and both contemptuous of 
‘foreigners*, should have drifted into collision. Even so, the 
Persian soon became very amenable to Greek culture. Before 
500 elc, Greek physicians already practised at die Persian court. 
At the end, Greek mercenaries formed the most reliable corps in 
the army of the last Darius. Among all the motifs and artists 
that went its build up die cosmopolitan art of the Persian capitals 
Pctscpolis and Susa, we now know 1 that the Greek were probably 

1 Vw. M, A. Richter, AJA* 1^46. 
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the most numerous md certainly ihn most iiiflucmiah Far from 
influencing Gredt art, Persian largely derives from it. 

The Persians worshipped pure fire and water t$ embodiments 
of the Good Principle. Their religious buildings were therefore 
iimni portant—small rowers or platforms for fire-worship. Accord- 
iog to Herodotus, 1 they ridiculed the builders of temples and 
altars. Most fire-platforms date from a later dynasty 3 ibe 
Sassanid (A.n. 224-640), AH arc insignificant as buildings. 2 The 
only free-standing religious building of even moderate importance 
is the Tomb of Cyrus at Pasargadat\ on seven stepped tiers of very 
various heights but in itself a stone hut so simple that it k profitless 
to consider its * style \ 

The characteristic buildings are the palaces which develop and 
die out with the Empire, and like it pass their climax in the reign 
of Xerxes. FEbc capital of Cyrus, where he held his levees and 
where he was buried, was Pasargadae, scute 50 miles north-east 
ol Shtra? Here art two structure* once thought to be loggia- 
buildings of Syrian inspiration. It is now suggested, however, 
that one was a propylon and the other 3 small reception-hall t with 
some son of derestory—for it was allegedly surrounded by 
verandahs only half its height .- 1 If so, the plan is just conceivably 
a Persian creation, for thT is perhaps [he oldest Persian palace. 4 

At Pciscpdis, 23 miles south-west, we arc on firmer ground. 
Here we have an enormous stone platform, nearly 1500 feet Icing 
and iooo feet wide, hugging the west face of a mountainous spur 
! sce Fig, 6S). It was eonstmeied, as an inscription tells us, by 
Darius I (5 1S-486 s.cj* and rises on an average about 35 feet from 
ihe broken ground at its foot. Upon it stood $ome dozen build- 
mgs 3 each with its own smaller platform, Darius, according to 

1 Herodotus, I s 131. 

1 Waeht&muth consMexn the strange lower m Naqahl Rum uni, some- 
riffle billed the Tomb ofHjnouMt, a •fire triple + Ok * R& im 1 [Mar- 
burg : iStfStf, PP- 104-fl BeU iUmtrciws the part of Jt then visible on 
p. 210 of tin Early An&iuaurt in Wutfrn ^ h and points out itui all 
hs windows art lake and its inner chamber unventilated. Still Less tan 
uik consider, with Wwhtsrauthj ihe ticcurared und skilfully sited 
Propyion of E^cnepdljs (sec below, r . 2177 in reality » lire temple'* 
For iti use as a* propylon, see new E. F. Schmidt. Pmepotii 1 ( Chicago 
* 95 ih PP- 64-S, 

J Sn: «** * ban cxcttiwn repon in AEcMatvgitd fe Mtfi/rWWrfn 4J n W 
Iron l t g Vj : —-i food plan is much to be desired. 

J I» column* act very plain tor p***, Beside, the slic i, enonected 
with Cyrus by Hi mmmmimta ami by irodhkm The famous relief of 
Cyrus with an Egyptian cmwn warns us* indeed, that qf 'hi*' 

building* here mm% be franthuinmi*, 
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insetipiiom n dm erected the first of these, ihe winter palace, near 
its western edge, a building wit±i its own grand stairways an the 
*mt and souths a central hall tike an apadana and a wide loggia 



E& 68 Perscpolt* Terrapc. 
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between corner-towers on the souths designed to catch die winter 
son. Along the test of the two sides and across the rear were 
smaller rooms, presumably private apartments. The doggia- 
budding' sxil] exerts its influence* but the chid' room is now 
square. In view of the strong Egyptian influence on the doors and 
windows here, as often in Persia* it seems permissible to find it also 
in this square room, wnh ii* three row's of four columns* Un¬ 
evenness of column-spacing itsdt reminds us of Egypt. 1 

Of ibis winter palace* the only example at Pcmepolis*- there 
survive in a lair state* first the carved from of ihe icmcc* with a 
procession of warriors and* on the right-angled triangles formed by 
the fronts of the staircases* the characteristic archaic Greek motif 
of a lion attacking a bull*; second the stone portions of the palace 
itself* the surrounds of the doors and windows between the loggia 
and the main room and parts of the comer towers framing the 
loggia. The rest was of sun-dried brick. The Egyptian gorge 
forms the cornice of the doors and windows* the actual lambs and 
lintels are moulded* Greek fashion, into three sunk fasciae* 4 while 
the existence of windows at all in this position recalls nonh Svrkt 
We could have no better evidence of Persian eclecti cism * and 
perhaps at this very time—certainly not much later—the Great 
King was building a palace at Sus^ quite without columns and 
completely Babylonian both in plain and decoration* down to the 
famous linns of glazed riles now in the Louvre. ? Most actual 
stone carving, however* fdl m the lot of Greeks. 

The buildings of Xerxes 4S6-465 b.c.^ are remarkable chiefly 
for their size and the elaboration of xhdr columns. They involve 
few fresh principles of plan or construction, Xerxes seems in 
fact to have standardised ihe practice of the Persian Court, At 
any rate, it h noteworthy thar his great new Apadana at PcrsepoJis, 
with a main hail 59ft metre* square and supported on ihiny^iix 


1 See above, p. 34, Old BUihtnrtfps all restored the coiimms litre os 
four by four, 

1 premmn than Eke Alcxundtri ihc Grcn King preferred to 
winter in Babylon, 

J Found* for instance, cn the jjmiims coins of Acanthus and on several 
pediments. 

4 ^itnpMiO did well tp. 44 of the first edition) to point 10 the early 
character of the hsekc! v/hich lade a moulded fritne T and arc set behind 
ihc plane of the itsl of the wqJis. Mycenae provides a good example 
{above* p, & 4 ) yf n annilar feucia of the Bronze Age. 

■Jyr ihc plan of 3 uS 4 , see Wichumuth, 1. p. 11S, The degant 
publication ofM, Dkulafuy, L'Ac tpj*/c de Suit t*uiis, 1S93), K o( great 
value for The AchacmermJ palace here 
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columns, should almost exactly equal the Eater at Susa Durbar 
HoUfjB-S by 58 5). 

He certainly took great pains over its siting. On mounting 
the outer platform of Darius by the great double staircase, with 
flights parallel 10 die platform wall., near the northern end, one 
arrived before the square propylon of Darius and Xerxes, designed 
as the pivot of a right-angled turn, Supported on four columns 
and probably with 3 large door on all four sides, it somewhat 
resembled a Roman four-sided arch in appearance and function. 
Entering it from the west, one issued from its southern side 
towards another double staircase in front of the great Apadana. 
The alignments are rather tutiess * 1 bin* as one would expect in 
thii- processional architecture, there is a real attempt at axial 
planning; and the Persian use of the double stair h magnificent— 
unequalled, perhaps, until rhe time of Palladio, We catch a 
glimpse of some unknown architect of talent. 

The details are eclectic. Four human-headed bulls survive 
from the Fropyjon, xMorc civilised than the Assyrian, they have 
wings of the full sickle shape so popular 'm archaic Greece, The 
Apadana itself had two types of columns, the more elaborate in 
the enclosed central room. 2 This type is very barbarous, for the 
capitals are nearly as high as the shafts. While, however* the 
general design is so bad s the details are beautiful and seem Greek, 
especially the hell-shaped bases, the fluting of the shafts and the 
ring of pendant leaves at the bottom of each capital (see Fig, 69: 
The middle member of the capital, with its eight pair* of crossing 
volutes, may just possibly derive from the comer capitals; of the 
earliest Ionic temple*, 1 The columns arc slender—with a height 
of 67 feet to a lower diameter of only five 4 —and also widely 
spaced, with axes four lower diameter* apart. If we compare the 
central room with the Hypostyk Hall of Kamak, we find that* 


r The presence of a dnoxD probably helped To Throw die propytou 
too far west. 

- Belli alone of recent authorities* denies there were any walls or 
Comcr-HPWcr* in ihib budding, See hi* Early Archtwetur# \t: Weitrrn 
Aria* pp, *23-4, Presumably he is worried by the lic;lit sn^ of the 
interior. The numerous amd 1s5i.fi * are ag^inyl him, Further, without 
a walk the dear space between the columns of the loggia and the ccnrrJ 
Ml would amount to 65 feei- To leave thri unroofed gives a wretched 
effect, as 'mturaliofift 1 *how. Vet bow could it be roofed without a 
wall? Schmidt refer? to evidence fur a ilisc^ wall of mud-brick i$p, ctr> 
P 

1 See above, p. i62. 

1 RdJ, p, L22, from Lord Curaom 
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while equal in area, it hud 
thirty-sis columns m the one 
hundred and thirty-four in the 
Egyptian building, and that 
each is only half the Egyptian in 
diameter. The foreparts of 
mo bulls form die topmost 
member of the capital: and one 
must admit that the notch 
between them for the ceiling 
beam that this form permits 
gives the best hearing possible 
where it is most badly needed. 
The capitals in the loggias, dis¬ 
pensing Midi ail the test., consist 
solely of these highly necessary 
animals. Perhaps they are an 
indigenous Persian form. Nor 
has this notching been found 
on earlier buildings elsewhere. 

For the outer elevation of 
the Apadana we have some 
evidence in the rock-cut combs 
of Darius and his successors 
at Naqshi Rusttim (see Fig. 
70 ). Each represents a facade— 
probably a good likeness, for a 
Durbar is actually m progress 
on each. The capitals of the 
columns consist of the bulls 
alone, while the curved door, 
here leading to the iamb- 
chamber, has die three 
and the Egyptian hood—all 
very Perscpolitan. Notched 
in the bull-capitals are hori¬ 
zontal beams, and above the 
whole run? a very Greek archi¬ 
trave of three fasciae, the top of 
the uppermost partly covered 
with dentils. Above these is a 
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tall corona of shallow projection. The dentils con have had 
nothing to do with ceiling -joists, for these should have rested on 
the lowest beams of all, just behind the foot of the architrave. 
The architrave itself can have served only as a parapet, and one 
may ask why the corona existed. Hard to understand in itself, the 
entablature seems in function the exact opposite of the Greek 
Ionic, the ceiling-beam-, of which rested in the back of the 
architrave, Here the ceiling-beams appear to have supported 
the rest, and the effect on elevation is ruinous. 1 
These tombs unhappily fail us for ihe top stage of the Apadana. 



pig. 70 NaijsJU Rustmn, tomb. 


For above the corona is only 3 huge unarchitcctural platform, 
home by two tiers of subjects, on which the tang presides at a 
tbeophany of the Good Principle, Ahuramazda. If anything is 
clear, it is that no Persian palace could have supported such a load. 
The thought of it reminds us only too uncomfortably of the official, 
top-heavy res coral in on s of the Temple ol Ephesus. We cannot tell, 
in feet, whether the central room rose above the loggias, leaving a 
clerestory like that ol' Karnak and perhaps that of Pasarg&dac, or 

* For a goad phvtogwph, see Bell, r- io6 I'From Dienlsfoy , The 
engraving in Fcrpison In niiilcadins (I, Fig, for i( shows die cumiii 
in ilse phmc of ihe side piera 
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whether the whole Apadam, for all its vast dimensions* had one 
uniform Hat roof like the smaller pavilions of Egypt and those on 
the Assyrian reliefs. 

One other great budding at Persrpolis, the Hal 1 of the Hundred 
Columns, we cannot overlook, a mom 225 feci square internally, 
but with only one shallow loggia* on the north side and extending 
less than its full width, Less lofty chan the Apadana, it was quite 
as flimsy. Its columns were 37 feet high, 20 feet apart axis lu 
axis and only 3 feet in lower diameter. The inner faces of the 
Wills were hollowed into a series of niches, found, it seems, only 
here in Persian times. They next appear in Roman buildings* 
and then to excess, The design and alignment of the hall suggest 
that it belongs to the projects of Xeocs; and an inscription appear’, 
to show that his successor Artaxerxes 1 completed it on foundations 
laid by his father. 1 

The whole platform of Persepohs abounded in streams and 
plants* Like the English* the Persians had a passion for landscape 
gardening; and from their country wc derive noi only our beech 
trees but the word 4 paradise s t which is merely the Persian for an 
ornamental park. 

Beyond a few Macedonian pavilions, described in Athenaeum 2 
the palaces themselves had no architectural successors—die usual 
fm of great Imperial buildings, Yei* even as a relic of greatness* 
they si ill surely plead for die ideals of a high-minded race—no 
subtle artists* but contained to ride* to shoot and to tell the truth— 
whose buildings and philosophy &till remind the more wistful of a 
simplicity unarainahle in the world of Sigmund Freud. 


4 * OTHER CONTEMPORARIES 

The other eastern nations under Persian rule were build in g little. 
In Lycia* the south-west comer of Asia Minor, are several tombs, 
mostly, we now know, of local satraps* officials or underlings of the 
Great King. Their sculptures, as js dear footn the excellent study 

1 See A- Wr Lawrence in JHS] LX 1 I, p 46. He gives ti useful 
nrsumi: cf the inscription v 

: On p, he describes AlexnnJcr'i. Lu uolumiiL were 50 cubits 

.jo lee: highs *■'! silver lirtd gold. Disposed ->n The gUmn undm g tTall:- 

; but nut in place of them!) were the richest possible curtains* on rods ol 
silver and gold. 

Vet thesr pnwlkmi arc jutt possibly the once*cars *4 the Hyp^siylc 
Hsill at Dc!o* T and so perhaps even of the Roman basilica ffor which 
vt* below, p. J49). 
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of the Harpy Tomb by F. J T Trhschd show mostly scenes of 
Persian court-ritual rendered in a Greek fashion Jess stereotyped 
than the frozen late archaic Greek of Persepolis. True Greeks 
dispensed with large chamber tombs, so that HcUenising satraps 
who desired them had naturally to resort to the Greek temple for 
a model.- The most Hellenic tombs of this comer of Asia Minor 
are ihc Nereid Monument and* of course, the Mausoleum itself. 

Other tombs seem to reflect purely native ideas. Of these 
many are rock-cut and represent primitive flat-roofed timber huts 
of heavy construction, Dlnsmoor illustrates a good example at 
Myra. 1 Here in the pillars 
and ceiling joists we do find 
a thorough petrifaction of 
wooden forms,, as dissimilar 
as possible to the Greek 
Orders in feeling, This is, 
indeed, their chief value: that 
they show by contrast the 
many step* be ween canon teal 
Doric and Ionic and any 
rational construction in tim¬ 
ber. That they sometimes 
show parapets of three fasciae 
affords no evidence that in the 
earliest Ionic the comice and 
not the arch i [rave con tamed 
the Fasciae. 

The last das* of tombs, 
also native in feeling, repre¬ 
sent* arks or chests of varying 
shapes* generally on high 
stands. Like the petrified huts, they faithfully translate wooden 
forms into stone. The Tomb of Payava, for instance* from 
Xanthos (see Fig. 71), seems to show even the cross-staves that 
carried the ark in a manner recalling Exodus xxxvLi, 3-5. But 
such models preclude any attempt to rake these tombs as venous 
architecture. Nor are their ogival roofs at all architectural, while 

IJHS, LX11, pp + 39-50. 

7 We know itot 11 Greek colony was wytr; to worship its founder i±- a 
'hero 1 and to serf up in it* Agoro -1 + heraon b fnr lua cull* This loo 
probably took Lhe form of & temple. 

- DLn*«ioor, PI. XIX. 



Fig H 71 Lycmn lomh, 
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even the protomue of lion- jmt above the ‘eaves’ resemble neither 
in form nor funciion the spouts on the gutters of real buildings. 1 

Farther north, in Lydia and Phrygia, one finds other rnck-ent 
tombs showing on elevation the fronts of huts. But here, as, for 
example, at DoganJu,- frets and maeanders in low’ relief tend to 
fill the entire facade, and no attempt is made to insert figure - 
sculpture in places of importance or to reveal the structure beneath 
the blanket. The nearest Greek parallel, half barhaiou>. but still 
restrained to the form of a frieze, appears on a mid^ixtil-century 
sima from Ak Alan, or Amisus, on the south shore of the Black 
Sea. 1 

The other Lydian tombs are tumuli, often raised on podia — 
tombs, in fact, of the simplest imaginable form. For a mound 
of earth must have a kerb, so as not to waste away. This, too, 
was the normal type of Etruscan tomb. But its simplicity forbids 
us to use it, following Fergusson, to confirm the story in Herodotus 
that the Etruscans came from Lydia. 

m 

Etruria h a district of n orth-western Italy rather larger than the 
modern Tuscany. One of ris cities. Veil* is only a few miles 
across the Tiber from Rome itself- The Etruscans appear in 
Italy, without forerunners but already civilised, nut lung before 
tog One of their earliest tombs, At Cemctey 1 is dated by a 
Phoenician vase with the cartouche of Bocchoris, king of Lower 
Egypt from about -JS to 712 n,c s Their presence is marked at 
once by a series of lavishly furnished tombs, the mosi famous, 
perhaps* at Caere (Cervetri)* in which seventh-century Greek 
object of the orientalising period rub shoulders in almost equal 
proportion with the products of Phoenicia and Phoenician Cyprus.* 

Whatever their language or race, the forms of their art fall from 
the beginning under the spell of Greece* such differences as we 
may observe coming entirely under Mi Berenson T s heading of 

1 The Tomb of Payava js ruvw mostly in the British Museum and 
illustrated in a Museum booklet. For the other buildings sec Ehe 
comprehensive descriptions in flfcr g uia oa and In Beirut And Chipicrz, 

* Fcfgussom 1, Fig. ro8. Iirumricm rrYttmenl* and two dbc-nkrotcrifl 
appear to ornament a roof of Greek piteb. 

1 Known to me firrm j private photograph* kindly lent nisi by Mr- 
Robert G x>k t of Cambridge. 

* Cattle to , the ancient Tarquinu (the name founds for instance. in 
Livy), I refuse to employ ihc n^ n (iffida). hybrid lumt, Tarquiiiia. 

'II R. HaH in the CdwrirridjEc -drtrienr Horoiy, III* pp_ Z76-7. 

*> The bfc.t publication of all this material is *lilJ that by Oscar MoiucUui, 
CmiisatiM Prirmtiwt &t [tali* (Stockholm, 1895-1910). 
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1 provincial incompetence \ Of this, however > the Emi&rans had 
less than any other ruhghbonrri of the Greeks. As technicians 
they were almost uncquallt'd, and they lacked only the subtlest 
poims of excellence. Their art also tended 10 kig behind the 
Greek by anything up to thirty years. Like the Greeks, they lived 
in city-states but, unlike them, always, so far as we know, under 
aristocracies, in their best days firmly allied to one another. In 
the fifth century they held a virtual monopoly in many kinds of 
bronze-working. Em towards 400 they began, like the Greek 
cities oi Italy, to decline; and the Etruscan art vve need consider 
mostly precedes the fourth century, 

Etruscan buildings are thoroughly traheated. The idea that 
they ever contained arches even in their less sightly portions has 
become less tenable with the years. Ddhrueek* whose fables * 
though no longer, perhaps as exhaustive as in 1907, have not yet 
been superseded, 1 gives no example of an Italian arch certainly 
datable before the third century bx. The Cloaca Maxima itself, 
the main drain of Andcm Rome, built, according to legend, by 
jhe Eirnsom king Tarqtimius Prisons (t* 6 oo b,c 4 is corbelled in 
its most ancient stretches. The arch where it issues into the 
Tiber dates from centuries later. The older drains in the Servian 
City, the area walled, according to tradition, in the sixth century, 
'have triangular tops formed of courses of stone on level beds, 
each projecting over die one bdow\ 2 The Cloaca Maxima was 
largely open at first and, like Greek drains F carried away rainfall 
and sewage in the $1sme channel. Its walls remind us of the 
Greek, constructed as they are of squared blocks laid dry.-’ 
Whoever taught the Romans die arch, it was not the Etruscans, 

The Etruscan or ‘Tuscan 1 Order b a pleasant, rustic variety 
ol Greek architecture, from which it is disti n gui sh ed chiefly by 
it.s very low and open porticoes. Vitruvius describes it suffici entl y 
dearly for m to restore it 30 its main lines, and existing sub- 
struemn^ arrest his general correctness^ The width, as he gives 
it, is five-sixths of the length (sec Fig. 72), For f rom being 

1 HtIUmiiLttht Buufr*: T II, pp. ^4 fT. 

- H_ Smart Jmkj* in die Eteythp&th# Rmanma* a 1911 Edition, i.tc 
Rome, p. 590- 

' H. Smart Jones, Cmpamm tc Retrain Batory (Oxford, 1912), p. rjr. 

4 See Vitruvius IV, 7. D. S. Robertson h fond of these temples and 
(Hv« valuable in:count on pp. 199 If. Their roofs have Undergone an 
exhaustive study hy Arrid Andrefi (Archkcatfnil TcTrae^iras frt&n 
Etnnu^ltulu: l'£ntplc^. fLund and Lciprigt 1940})* whose perseverance ji 
4 vollra..r j> equalled only b> Iu.h -.kill m an hiterpxetcr. 
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peripteral, the building is divided equally between a prostyle 
portico two mtcrcoJumniatioiis in depth and a cella-buildiug of 
three rooms side by side, covering die entire rear half. Of course, 
narrower temples with single cellas arc often found: but the 
Etruscans dedicated many of their chief shrines to triads of gods, 
the celestial, Jupiter, Jnno and Minerva, and the terrestrial, Ceres, 
liber and Libera. The porch is idrastyle and the two central 
columns, according to Vitruvius, aligned on the parti lion-walls 
between the rooms of the triple cdla. Vitruvius intended two 
complete teirasrvJe colonnades in front of the cells, as he makes 
dear in IV, viii, 5, when describing an amal gam of Greek and 

Tuscan plans. Moreover, 
he reduced the side rooms 
to three-quarters the width 
of the central, although in 
existing remains they more 
nearly equal it. Sometimes, 
as at Sigma, the tetrastyk 
porch was three columns 
deep. The Capitol of 
Rome, where, uniquely, the 
colonnades are continued 
down the sides bur still not 
across the rear, provides 
the only known case of a 
hexastylc facade. Analo¬ 
gously, Alatri, a tem pie wi th 
a single cella, has merely 
two columns oti the front. 1 
Vitruvius determines the elevations by the following proper- 
nous: the height of each column to be seven lower diameters and 
also to be one-third the width of the temple. Few modem 
architects reviving the Tuscan Order have attempted a portico as 
low and open as this. Inigo Jones at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
designed columns of half the width, the architect of Winchester 
Coro Exchange examples higher still Above the timber archi¬ 
trave wooden beams, the muruli, are to project over the front for a 
distance equal to onc-quaiter the height of the columns. The 
rafters resting on the stimuli must overhang the sides of the temple 
considerably, probably about one-quarter of die distance from the 
1 r Pucali, Jdl' Arte Eiruim ■ Florence, 19:*., Tav. 175. 
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ridge-pole w the tip of the eaves. The pediment deafly overhangs 
the from at kasi as far as the mutuli. Vitruvius advocates a 
tympanum cm their front plane. But actual tympana were much 
farther back, and ridge-pole and purlins perhaps rested* in some 
examples, on posts supported from the architrave; posts that 
appear to survive in petrified form encased in the helienised 
tympanum on the later * f Italic \ temple of Cori . 1 

The remains supplement Vinmus for the pediment- Actual 
roof-tik> and modds of pediments, snub as the famous example 
from Lake Netiii. thaw that its interior was filled by a roof of 
normal classical pitch, running down to the front from the 
tympanum * with its smoke-hole, inside the main roof 2 This 
design 3 which ha.% some connection with the sima on the pediment 
floor in some archaic temples of the western Greeks, must study 
be explained as a religious survival. One plausible theory- points 
out that the earliest: known Italian hur, reproduced in the hut-urns 
of about the eighth century' B.c., had an oval plan with a steep 
roof over its neatly rectangular central stretch, Both its front and 
rear were curved* and here were lower, lean-to roofs, leaving the 
necessary hole for smoke at either end or * gable" of the loftier 
main roof, The Etruscans, tt is alleged* adapted the type to a 
rectangular plan, Bui, be that as ft may, the genuine Etruscan 
temple offered no scope Jbr large sculptured groups iodide the 
pcdimenLs. 

Instead, the whole exterior was designed, as Vitruviu.% I think, 
implies/ to show as prominently as possible the curious crafts¬ 
manship of the roof-covering [see Fig. 73% that so greatly im¬ 
pressed even Roman imperial writers and is still represented in 
force in so many museums of Tuscany and Rome* The Temple 
of Jupiter Capimimiis, with a width of 200 Roman feet/ had 
altogether exceptional dimensions. That near Orvieto* about 
16 metres broad md 72 long* and that of Civita Castellana, 81 by 
ioi metros* give an idea of the range in normal examples , 6 The 

■ S« below, p. 272. 

- Sec Robert son, Fig- . The interter i ? dos ed behind by a tympanum 
Wnll. 

1 bee A. R i^ike m AJA t 194i> P- 71 

Yitruviiu, 111, iii, 5 . A finh-ccntury iclitf from Qitmj h shewing a 
sepulchral building of some sort, provides Datable atiroboraiion: *cc 
Ducuii, II, Tav. 24 . 

5 Dionysius of Hthtaromus, IV, 61. 

* Those of Veil and Marabono are E H mnd 19 nutm In width. For 
Vciij see E. Stefani. N$\ 1946* p m 57 I'pJao), 

< 5 ~i 
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tip of the projecting eaves, probably as low as the tops of the 
columns* will come m the first case under 20, m the second under 
io feet from Lhe stylobate. This compares with carved metopes 
2d feet above it on the Hcphaisreion at Athens, In fact, the 
moderately large Tuscan temple was designed to give a column 
equal in height to the normal Greek Doric and at the same time 
to move the roof nearer the eye. Everything* mere over, except 
the roof and the ground course was of wood or mud-brick until 
xhe iburth century at the earliest, when stone columns appear 1 ; 
and, as the pediment could hold no figured groups, the artist 
disposed these above the ridge-pole, as, for instancy on the 



Fig- 73 Tuscan temple, conjectural elevation. 


celebrated temple of Apollo at Veii, of the earlier fifth century. 
Sheaths of moulded terracotta on the fronts of purlins and ridge¬ 
pole, fictile akrotem and intricate revetments along the sides 
completed an elaborate ensemble. 

The technique of the tiling is thoroughly Greek. So were the 
subjects,- satyrs wrestling with maenads, the suicide of Ajax, and 
even Jupiter (Zeus) brandishing en his right hand a thunderbolt 

■ Duati appear* to know nu stone oolumw rmm icmpta even in the 
fourth century L pp. 393 if. -. Alain, which had them, i* qf the third 
century ip- ?93 ■- 

2 See, for good pictures of These, G Q. Gigli oh, UArtc Ezruxza ( Milan, 

ms)* 
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of baked day. 1 The first impulse seems to have readied Etruria 
from Ionia, where the gutter was already accentuated with a frieze 
of figures. Despite literary evidence, collected by Blaheway,' 
which would point to Corinth as the source, the a mud smu 
copies not the Corinthian type but the parapets of Ionia: and in 
Etruria the moulded parapet was balanced by a large overhang 
from the revetment of the comice. The series of Etruscan roofs 
begins about 570and temporarily ends, for reasons not understood, 
about 450 b,c,- An interesting feature of the Tuscan column, the 
Hypotrachdium, or raised necking band around the shaft, derives 
from a Greek source rather more provincial, Ties turn. Ducat 1 
figures an example from Vuld, apparently of the fifth century , J 
that exaggerates the Paestan concavity and necking-roll below the 
echinus. 

Hie Tuscan Order has obviously suffered more than any other 
from later misinterpretation. Nothing, for instance, could be 
further from genuine Tuscan than the bottom storey of the 
Colosseum. Even if it has no future—and this w ould seem hard 
to believe, now that new materials urge us to lighten somewhat 
the lime-honoured lilhic Orders—Tuscan deserves, for the beauty 
of its genuine buildings, to be rescued from its distortion by 
Renaissance theorists. 

The blank rear wall of the Tuscan temple forced its builders to 
place it 3t the back of the precinct, often on a podium. Moreover, 
unlike the Greek temple, it was best seen from a point dead 
opposite the facade. It became the custom to place the propylon 
here, where only a lew Greeks, and those westernhad sited it: 
so that we have already, in such Etruscan prednets as Orvicto, an 
anticipation of the Roman ensemble at Baalbek. (> 

Etruscan tombs are all cither rock-hewn or corbelled. The 
Rcgolini-Galasst Tomb m Caere seventh century B.c'j, Lhe most 
sumptuously appointed of all, reminds 11s in its chamber of the 
galleries a t Tiryns, It differs in having smaller stones more neatly 
planed and triangular corbelled openings not brought to an apex 

\ Ovid, Fasti, II, vv, t!_ 

‘ A , Bilked n y,' Dramalus \ JRS, 1935, p 147, 

’ Set Ashby, Tin Atdtktaufi s if Aiwicnt Rat/n- i. London, 1927;, 
p. 12 ; compart Ducaii, 1. p_ 97. 

* Ducaii, H, Tav. 177. Compare the Fnestan capital, Rolicrlsoii, 
*%J3- „ 

- For in-imnccj, TempEe A, Stliiims where, Jiuivcver, iht crowded 

tile aTnuv ti cumpcii It •. 

■ Sec Andrea, op m dt** Introduction* p* iIsjl 
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bin closed several feet below by neat stone slabs. An exact 
contemporary parallel, with the same shapes crossing in a s imi l ar 
w3Vi is the rock-hewn Grotto of the Sibyl at the western Greek 
city of Cumae . 1 Later rock-hewn tombs arc less Mycenaean and 
more Greek in appearance, and represent with no startling 
aberrations the interiors of small trabcatcd buildings with the 
rafters and ridge-pole showing. 

The Tcmba ddla Pietrcra at Vetulonia* of the seventh century, 
shoe's an important new feature, pendentives, here perhaps used 
for the first time in stone (sec PI. iG). Their convenience is 
obvious. The vault, as usual, is corbelled, and with corbelling a 
circular plan, as wc saw,- is most stable. But a square chamber 
below roof-Ievd is obviously more convenient.-’ So the penden- 
five originates in a milieu of corbelled roofs as a device for getting 
ihc best of both plans. It appears some time afterwards, probably 
in the fourth century R.c ., 4 in the half-Greek corbelled tomb 
chambers of Pamicapacum in the Crimea, which are ako square 
on plan and roofed like beehives.' 

Although, however, the Etruscans hod made this great advance, 
and although, later, the Romans could have benefited many times 
Bom a knowledge of the pendent ive. no Roman building contains 
an example approaching these of the Tomba della Pietros or even 
approximating to the form of a spherical triangle, the correct 
form tor a pendent»vc. l> When the pcndentive reappears, h is in 
the eastern Greek world. So great is the gap between Etruria and 
Rome The Tuscan Temple had a longer inlluenoe, and a new 
example appeared, according to Vitruvius , 7 as late as the time of 
Pcmptv the Great (after 75 s.c.). Wc cannot tdl whether this 
teas mere antiquarian revivalism, under the influence of Varro. 
But we know both from Strabo and the r«fcnng remains that early 
in the second century fi.c. Republican Rome had already entered 
the full stream of Hellenism. Her buildings owed the arch and 
other new features tn a world 1 cm agreeably rustic than Etruria. 

1 A. Muhin, / Camps (“Rome* 194$)* Fig. 7i r 

3 Above, p- 84 

3 Some of the beehive huts un the Dingle Peninsula, Ireland, 
pven square interiors even at the cost of some floor *pace« 

* Reno nzdty Irwdam and Greet* (Oxford, 19^3), p. 78. 

See Sir Hilts Minns* Scythian* and Grtcki fCambridge, 1913)* Figs. 

b See below, p, 296, 

- Vitruviuti III 1 tii* 5. 
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THE HELLENISTIC AGE 322-31 nx. 

1 , HISTORY 

v conquering the Persian Empire, Alexander the Graat 



ensured the supremacy in some form of his efficient 


Macedonian Kingdom over the decrepit cities of Greece; 
and this supremacy remained although, after hb pre m ature death 
in 323 b c„ 3 no single one of his generals had the strength to grasp 
the whole of his new empire. 1 Antigojius the One-eyed and his 
son Demetrius the Besieger failed in their great attempt to reunite 
iv —one result of this war being the emergence of Rhodes as the 
most successful dry of the period—and after their defear at Ipsus 
m 302 bx, Egypt* the richest dominion, with its famous Greek 
capital, Alexandria remained in the hands of Ptolemy, while the 
Fertile Crescent and the lands to the east passed definitely to 
Sdeutus. Aria Minot and Macedon remained m confusion for 
another generation until in 279 ijX. Gauh from the north broke 
into both regions and were beaten off from Greece only by the 
Actolian League of the north-west* In Asia they were subdued 
as kre as 230 B.c. by the seemingly unimportant Kingdom of 
Perganmm. north of Ionia. Soon after the Gallic invasion, 
Antigonm Gonatas, grandson of Anrigonus the One-eyed, seized 
Macedon and restored her military strength. 

Greece might at this moment have thrown off the Macedonian 
rule. But Athens played an unskilful game and was ftnalJy ruined 
m the Chrcmonidean War of 262 B.c. However, one league of 
dries had show n its efficiency in Actoha and another, the Achaean, 
began to grow in the Pdoponnese. But King CIcomencs of 
Sparta, by giving bud and power to Ebon sands of serfs, started 
there a social revolution, the attractiveness of which, together with 
the military efficiency of its promoters, proved altogether too much 
for the Achaean* and could be crushed only with Macedonian aid, 
given, of course, on conditions (222 bx./. Henceforward only 
the Egyptian fleet could avert ihc total subjugation of Greece. 

J Far my ncctmni of liae Hdlcnhnc poliuoil iceuc \ rdy chiefly on 
W. W Taro, Hdlttristit CiwHsaiiw ■ [London* 193©). 
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A survey of the Greek world just before 200 thus shows three 
great dynasties the AntigOnid in Macedon, the Sclcucid in the 
Fertile Crescent and the Ptolemaic in Egypt, with secondary 
powers on the fringes* such as titc Aetolian League and the 
Kingdom of Bactrim or in the interstices between great empires* 
such as the Achaean League in south cm Greece, the Pergamcne 
Kijig^ in northern Asia Minor and the island of Rhodes* with ils 
famous fleeu at the meeting-point of almost all the large states. 

West of Greece one barbarism succeeded another, Syracuse 
and Tar&s alone survived as efficient cities. About 300 B.c, the 
Carthaginian conquest of all Sicily was averted only by the 
Syracusan Agathodcs. In south Italy the fourth century was the 
age of Lbe Samnitcs* who long masked the aggressive power of 
Rome. She was, however* growing everywhere* thanks largely 
to the political rewards she had learnt to give her supporters, 
chiefly an enen$foti of her own citizenship* with its duties and 
privileges* On the Sannute collapse* soon after 300* she suddenly 
appeared more powerful in Italy than even Carthage in Sicily- 
Boili power.', were now expanding* as it seems efficient powers 
always must* Pyrrhus* King of Epirus, faded to knit the western 
Greeks against diem (282^275 b.c. > The lirsi and Second Punic 
Wars* which occupied most of the rest of me century down to 202 
B h C- and count among die longest and most destructive in history, 
ensured that Rome and nor Carthage sliould rule the western 
world and that in Rome hersdf the aristocratic senate should wield 
unquestioned control. After this, it took Rome a mere fifty-five 
years to absorb Macedou* Greece and the Islands, 10 ruin the 
Sckucids and to destroy Carthage—a process completed in 146 B.CU 
The unprecedented wealth and power of Rome arc evident 
even from her subordinate cities* such as Pompeii* which now 
enjoyed 1 in the so-called "Tufa Period 3 * a culture of great r e fi n e- 
muiu. They soon demoralised the Roman aristocracy. For eighty 
years after 146 B.C. Rome made few conquests. Her only new 
acquisition was by a Legacy from the last king of Petgamum (133 
The Sdeurid-s and Ptolemies survived and, corrupt as they 
were* might shine by comparison with Roman rapacity and with 
the Roman slave market on the i slsnd of Delos itself* Mithridaies* 
a mushroom king of Pontu5* in northern Asia Minor, might even 
aspire in S8 0.C. to lead a crusade against the Raman officials and 
traders* and spread disastrous war and massacre, during which 
much of Athens was burnt, over the Aegean and even over Greece. 
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Delos, the most important Roman emporium after about 160 B.C., 
was ninv sacked, and never fully recovered—an event most useful 
to the historian in dating certain types of Hellenistic building, 

Rome was saved from her eastern subjects, fresh northern 
barbarians and discontented classes in Italy only by a series of 
great generals, Marius, Sulla, Fompcv and Caesar, appointed over 
the heads of die politicians and naturally jealous of each other. 
Tlie struggle between Marius and Sulla temporarily sickened the 
Italians of d\il war, and the victory of Sulla marks an important 
epoch. He checked, first of all, the attempt to bestow privileges 
loo widely, on the Sammies, for instance, and the Campanians, 
whose bid resulted at Pompeii in political collapse, the abrupt end 
of the opulent Tufa Period and the planting of a Roman military 
colony about So a.c. He also did his best to reunite the Roman 
Senate and restore its effective control over the executive, the tax- 
gatherers and distant army-commanders. Ho thereby set the 
tone of the ensuing Ciceronian Age (?o-jo B.C.J. Architecturally, 
he is even more important, as his rule mark' the beginning of the 
new, imperial Roman style. 

It now seemed that the more reasonable senators and the Italian 
middle classes, might combine to purify the government. A fair 
number of the ruling Romaic showed a taste for civilised life. 
But Cicero, the leader of the movement, was without those 
modem vehicles for eloquence that might serve, at least in our 
western democracy, to uphold a liberal and reasonable regime. 
In Rome it was the soldier who had been admired for seven 
ccnruries, and Cicero lacked the soldierly virtues. Second to 
these came pride of pedigree, an asset all too obviously denied to 
most of the It alian party and to Cicero himself 

Julius Caesar, by contrasthad all the obvious Roman virtues, 
and, in die Roman way, could oppose a devoted soldiery and s 
concrete achievement, the conquest of Gaul 58-52 a.c.), to the 
dreams of moderate republicans. One has reluctantly to agree 
with Christopher Dawson 1 that this conquest changed the course 
of history. Gaul was the first and greatest of those new acquisi¬ 
tions, all won before a.d. 14, which included Spain, Illyricum, the 
Rhineland, most of Asia Minor and large parti, of North Africa, 
and which only an army under a strong, central government could 
retain and civilise. If it was necessary, as most historians believe, 
to drill these districts into civilisation, then a military empire 
The Making vi Fursf > (London. p. 6 
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became a necessity. At the same time, such m empire soon 
proved the worst possible foe of the only cultured class. Scholars 
who praise the stout defence of Rome centuries later by Ulyrioim 
or Asia Mincer forget that these were originally romanised at some 
expense to Indy and Italian freedom : while those who dilate on 
the feebleness of the Senate in ibis age of great captains forget not 
only that the Empire itself wa$ culturally prostraic, and ar the 
mercy of even worse captains* three centuries hie r but thai* as 
Thucydides observes* it is not always the best or even the widest 
that survive a period of civil war and redoubled proscription. 
As Je was, Caesar made himself sole ruler after 49 u.c., and even 
his murder in 44 and the ugly quarrels of Ms military heirs post¬ 
poned only for a decade the establishment of a regular empire 
[31 a.c ) by his adopted son Augustus. 

In the last years of the Roman Republic, the East begins to 
recover lost ground from the Greco-Roman world. The Roman 
defeat of the Sdcueids early in the second century so weakened 
than that soon their Iranian territories broke away under a 
native Parthian dynasty, the Amcid. It is marvellous that so 
maritime a race as Lhc Greek should have held power there for 
so long, and, as Tam observe, the history of the cities planted so 
carefully by the early Scleucids in the heart of Asia is an epic that 
one longs 10 recover. In the first century B.c, the Parthians were 
installed in Babylonia;, and the first Roman attempt to dislodge 
them tailed disastrously at Carrhae (53 b,c t ), Fompev formally 
abolished the Sdcucids is 63 ax., and rhe final campaign of 
Augustus against his rival Mark Antony involved the ruin of the 
last Ptolemaic Queen* Cleopatra. 

So in 30 ex. the Greek world is everywhere in chains, under 
Parthia or Rome; and—what is very important for us—ways of 
p lannin g and building appear for the first time over our world 
which show few obvious links with classical Greek architecture. 
Under Augustus the new SuUon 'baroque 1 , first developed about 
So n.c, in the neighbourhood of Rome, becomes the fashion as far 
afield as Baalbek} so that* architecturally speaking* ills seizure of 
sole rule marks very conveniently the end of the Hellenistic Age. 
\ itruviuSp the conservative iheorist who wrote on architecture io 
his reign* provided the swan-song of true Hellenism. 

I brougham this period war absorbed the energies of too many, 
including architects; for wc must remember that the ancient^ 
held military engineering to be a branch of architecture. It it 
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also a difficult period 10 assess. Its greatest figure* were scientists, 
whose works were garbled or tost in die dark ages tkat followed. 
Its buildings have also largely vanished. Some of its dries* like 
the Ptolemaic capital, Alexandria* have been in continuous and 
latterly very squalid occupation, that most fatal enemy of all good 
architecture. Those who cannot understand ihc virulence of this 
foe may ask themselves how much the Sultans have left of 
Byzantine Constantinople, or how much we have preserved of 
esghtcenth-ccntucY London. Other cities, hke Seleueia and 
Antioch, the rwo Sdcudd capitals, suffered the almost equally 
disastrous process of slow r decay. Others again, inter included in 
the Byzantine Empire, were too often sacked during Norman 
invasions or Church Councils and always squalidly rebuilt. Many 
arc too remote to excavate^ and it is ironic that modern scholars 
should have had easy access, for a time, to Taxifa in Punjab, which 
10 the ancient Greek was the most distant of all. 


2. EARLIER HELLENISTIC ARCHITECTl/RE* DOWS TO 200 D.C. 

In tins age the Greek has largely fumed from the attempt to 
improve on his fathers to the easier task of imposing his developed 
civilisation on others and reaping the profits from his inherited 
efficiency. Hence in architecture he is less interested in single 
exquisite buildings than in targe plans for new towns and in 
projects of applied engineering. Where, during the fifth century* 
Athenian* had added to their town two small but exquisite stoas* 
the third century saw stoas erected by the static in scorch of new or 
modernised cities- Easy shun cuts to good proportion, of the son 
Vitruvius gives in Books 111 and IV, began to tempt the builder* 
and the client began to ask less for subtlety than for obvious 
novelties—new combinations ai familiar dements, at features* 
such as the arch or the Corinthian capital* rare or unknown before. 
Yet even the novelties; were too scattered and too inaccessible for 
the nineteenth-century historians of arcbittcrurt; who, with 
their overpowering interest in ornament* would ignore the Hellen¬ 
istic age and resume the story* after a gap or three centuries* at 
Augustan Rome. Today we are compelled to look at this central 
period; and wc begin with works of the third century, earlier 
than even the political supremacy of Rome. 

The countless new cities of Alexander and Ms immediate 
successors observed very consdentiously the rales of earlier 
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Greek technique. Inevitably the column grew slimmer, the 
echinus straigliter, ihc mouldings shallower, the hollows of the 
triglyph mare mechanical and less undercut at the top. But it 
was only after noo U,C. at Pergamum that craftsmen substituted 
a mere continuous chamfer for the ovolo or cyma reversa of classical 
Greece, and Greek dry-jointing continued in all its excellence at 
Prietus into Roman times, and survived for centuries in the arches 
and cut stone vaults of Asia Minor, north Syria and even Provence. 

The plans of Pricae and Miletus, as Wycherley lias now made 
very dear* 1 show equal obedience to classical Greek principles 
fsce Fig. 74). The hallmark of Greek life was the stoa, already 
of architectural importance in the fourth century. The Frh n 
Stoa at Olympia, for instance, had already 3 length of forty-four 
columns between end walls. Doric pilasters had no! been 
invented; nor did a colonnaded first floor seem tolerable before 
the Pergamene buddings of the second century.^ Asymmetry 
and informality of arrangement could alone make such stretches 
of rigid Doric supportable. So the largest stoas are each given a 
plan shaped like a modem arrangement of goalposts, and open in 
bays off the main street, the other side of which, in each case, is 
given a long stoa perfectly straight from end to end. The effect 
is closer 10 Bloomsbury' ihan to George Street, Edinburgh, The 
most important sanctuaries., while occupying a position that will 
tell in views of the town from otnside or in chance views inside it, 
arc related as loosely as possible to the rectangular grid of 
streets and sroaa, Significantly, Vitruvius lays down that the 
agora should be central, the chief temple on the highest point 
inside the walls, but ignores the architectural relation between 
dgora and temple, ' Shops arc ‘-egrepted from the better middle- 
class houses, and often included in the rear of the long stoas round 
1 he agora—at Corinth, lor insLaiiee, in the long and famous South 

1 Better, T think, in tut article ‘The Ionian Agon 1 , Li 7ff$, 11*45, than 
in his book 1 became in his article he has to contrast the Greek and 
Roman practice flf i wn-plannirus. 

- I know only one earlier example, the North Stoa dc Corinth, apparently 
of Alexander's time. It* details are very puts. Ik ground floor 
contained half-column, attached to piers, its tipper storey rectangular 
post* of greai depth. A plain architrave with epiknmitii separated the 
two storeys, as in classical templ^imeriors, and a Doric unahUmux, 
with daikaJs muluhn. crowned ihc whole building. For this seemixicly 
unique experiment, see GcntmA, I, ft. Ill Prinecipn, 1951), m, 
j which I hhJi*w f«r The dsic). 

1 Vitntv-iuii I s Chap* 7* 
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Sioa. The belter houses fill blocks, or 'insulae', in residential 
districts—four houses to an insula in Priene 1 —and at this nmi* 
have blank fafades of beautiful masonry. 

New cities, then, absorbed much creative energy. The design 
of the beircr private houses perhaps absorbed even mote. This 
was Lhe first great age of the Greek private house. Douris of 
Samos tells us that Demetrius ot Phalcrum, in the sumptuous 
Athenian house he occupied before his iali in 307 B.C., had mad* 
for him many floors with patterns of flowers, elaborately worked,’ 
Such sumptuous mosaic floors, now of cut stones, remained up to 
too b,c. the only place In a private house for large realistic 
pictures J Furniture was still slight and elegant, devoted chiefly 
to the evening meal; and in dining-rooms the three couches, each 
for two reclining guests, were arranged touching one another, one 
at the end and one down each side of a square central sp&cc- 
Naiumlly, then, most of the floor was designed as a frame of 
relatively coarse mosaic round a central picture [01 ‘ emblems’) 
designed to fill this space, of exquisite technique and often with 
an equally beautiful border of scrollwork. Figured cmbJemara 
arc known from about 200 b,c. onwards at Pctgamiim, Ddus and 
Pompeii. The most famous is the Alexander Mosaic in the 
House of the Faun at Pompeii, probably a dose ropy of a famous 
painting by Philaxcnos. 4 

For the planning and style of third-century houses we have the 
evidence not only of Priene bur of tombs in Macedonia and 
Alexandria.- Unlike the true Greek, the noble Macedonian was 
buried in an mutation house, with entrance-vestibule, forecourt, 
loggia (or pastas)* and main room (or oecus),* treated m tl y^J 
tombs as a dining-room, with a stone couch and a false door in 
tTonE of the burial-chamber. The detailing, even in the Akian- 
driiin tombs, is tit first mainly Greek, and its development the work 
of consciously Greek artists, As such, it is highly significant 


: See lhe plans, Prc<*«, Tdf. XXI ft, 
r In AtlieoaciH! p. 542U, 

' On td J dwsc early'inotak *} draw most of my infoimaikn fnm the 
paper by Mk>\\. E. Wake, Mtrmtn of the Amman Academy in Rome, 
Vlll C 1 &3t?Jl—bencettirward cjtcd as Pavements. 

J See Blake, Fmmmiu p. ij-j, ef, A, Rumpf, JHS, 1947, PP ic . t 6 
- The Alexandrian tombs have been studied by Ibrahim H^hyf Tht 
Am m Ptotmau t^.pt : Oxford, 1937), m whom I owe most i>f ray 
infonnation, I am indebrej to Mr. Tosnfmwn, „f the Briiish School 
at Aihouj for same tcmrcttkms. 

~ *’*■ p - 1 ■*-1 
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To understand it* we must anticipate a little and turn to the sttudl 
south Italian town of Pompeii as ee was between the years 200 and 
50 e.c. Only here and at Herculaneum have ancient rrescoes 
survived in snv quantity . 1 Consequently* although they were 
fairly ordinary provincial towns* we have to arrange our knowledge 
of ancient interior decoration around the four Pompeian styles oi 
decoration* as elucidated by Main- Painted decoration begins at 
Pompeii about 200 bxl ; and in the First Style, down ro So b.c.j 
colours are used in inner wuU-surtiices of moulded plaster imitating 
mas only, with a dado, several courses ot dratted and variegated 
blocks, an Ionic cornice, a course of smooth blocks, an upper 
cornice and a plain unpainted area below die roof (see Fig, 75 )- 
Thc blocks are given many different colours—which indicates the 
derivation of die style from a technique of polychrome marble 
veneering. The architraves of doors and other pieces of real 
architecture are worked naturally into the design Actual pictures 
have hoe yet appeared ; but in some t-vsimplcs the small columns 
and piers i_hai are later to frame them are already found sbove the 
lower cornice. With their sober interiors, their exquisite floors, 
their generous and purely classical proportions and their simple 
fronts of beautihil masonry* these harntonjous houses of the T tiih 
Period, so well represented by the House of the Faun (sec Fig. 83), 
are the most civilised ever btiih in Pompeii, It was ihen in spirit 
a Greek city 7 , and it would have been well for Its artistic reputation 
had it remained $0. 

But in SO B + C, the Roman punitive colony arrived. Building 


* Ihe chief examples eke where are £rom ^ + House oi Livia 1 onihe 
Palatine, superb specimen* of the * Second Pompeian Style Very 
recently 3 tholos mmb of a type Slid structurally Mycenaean but deoopicd 
with Hclicnistic fiecon hits come 10 tight fl t kjunlik in the Balkans. 
See AJA. 1945, op. 402 ff. See also befiw, p. 242- 

3 Mali -Kelsey, PirmpAi (New York, i$ 99 )i Chap, 53, The latest« 
Sumptuous publication in colour by A, Mjiuri of some of these paintings 
[Reman Pviirimg (Skira, 1953)) show* as never before the roil tucm they 
po&sts*. Unhappily, the selection and the critique m ihe test arc both 
disappointing* while the colours are scm always correct. Ahuun iiuJi kea 
even mustcrriecci. svw^s as ttte 'Discoctf)' of itie Infant rcleplittt 
{CambriJgt. Ar.cism Hitter* . **»■ l^P » 7 »Jt wb “ *e>*a« too ‘dasijai' 
and 1 academic% praise* mote incoherent passages of the u Logical nurd 
Style as anticipating eubkra auJ even suppose? (p- 42; that is is the 
Second and not chu Third Style stwt Vitruvius attacks Sn V 11 . 5. A good 
short account ir. lingilsh of the Pompeian style* is given by K. t- - f-arring - 
ton, P&mpeii (Oxford, 19*6), pp Each style, of course, tends 

to overlap its predecessor* and severed pawnings are nuuiiunul in 
character. 
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itself grew nondescript* but (he interior decoration became 
elaborately architectural see Pi 18). Inside a rc>om of this 
Second Style (c , 80-50 B.c ! one seems 10 stand in an open pavilion 
of somcwliai Egyptian type, with an open colonmdc reaching to 
m full height, but placed against a lower wall* allowing view?? of 
the country and buildings beyond. Alternatively* columns and 
half-columns can stand on a podium and punctuate a wall further 
divided with niches and windows* again giving distant views- In 
shore, this style pmenrs receding planes of walls and columns. 
Generally, too, it makes use of triads* Two side niches or windows 
flank the chief window in the centre, while horizontally the scheme 



Fig. 75 Rom Pompeian Style. 


is always divided into low wall or podium, die central more open 
stretch and the entablature of the framing colonnade. No 
pamter now attempts to model the wall-face, but relief on point 
alone. 

In the Third Style, which begins under Augustus and incur*, 
the censure of Vitruvius* and which takes many of its minor motifs 
troin Egypt* the architecture of the representations itself grow s 
ini probable J But our business u wi th the tw o earlier styles. 

Much as it harmonises with the facades of tufa, the First 

1 Sm Mfltt*K*bcy s op. At., Fig. 26^ As Prof. Toynbee porni* out 
io me, the hgypuan dement in 1)1*3 Tbird Stvk may perhaps be explained 
by the Augmran conquat q£ Egypt. Uimpare the orudm of French 
First Empire Style. 
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Siyfe was not invented in Pompeii, Its ‘encruBted* walls were 
mc^mi for coloured marbles* not their painted plaster imitations. 
Still Jess can we attribute ihe deganc and convincing architecture 
of the Second Style so southern Italy or even to Rome, great as 
was the progress Rome had made by So B.C- Wc have here a 
refined Hellenistic decoration* intended to give people in a closed 
room the illusion of gardens and space; and the sort of open and 
varied building ihev imitate> with its low nulls between columns* 
purely carries us back to the vanished house* of Alexandria;, and 
beyond them to the pavilions of the Pharaohs. 

Noshy hn s; established a convincing sequence for die AJexand- 
nan tombs* based on the change in their decoration, die gradual 
curtailment of the portions necessary only in the houses they 
imitated and the substitution of communal for individual burial as 
Alexandria grew and tomb-space became more precious. The 
earliest tombs, 31 Suk-cl-Wardkn and Anftahy (300-280 BXj s 
have drafted masonry walls with cornices above and onhostates 
below, in A manner still Greek but antidpating the plaster walls 
of the First Pompeian Style. The tomb at Shatby, of about 
260 Bc.% has walls with Doric and Ionic cnjpgcd columns, and 
between them false doors and windows. 1 Significantly a string 
councj cd 1 by the columns, runs immediately below the window s; 
and bdow this level, too, the duie-r of the columns ore blocked out* 
as so often at Pompeii,- In general design the House of the 
Centaur at Pompeii, apparently of the Tufa Period* provides the 
most striking analogy to this Egyptian work* with its blind order 
of engaged columns against an encrustation of drafted blocks and 
its comice halfway up the wall-face. Once before id the w'est a 
low wall, modelled in much the same way* had appeared between 
columns * at Temple F at SdinuSy where even die decoration of 
panel and pilaster anticipates the House of the Centaur Bur this 
likeness is probably mere chance; and it is Alexandria that more 
immediately anticipates Pompeian building and still more the 
Second Pompeian Style of decoration, and oven the Sullan 

1 Set firctda, dt S^atbi ..f.aiiOi : 9 Ai - cspc^ii^y lHa H 

md 111. This is ataosi exact ly the style of a H dtenisi ratettW waU of the 
Palace ofFtolemhi in Cyrcjtiuca> for w hich see H£. 7^ 

■'Ashby b the Fanme lap Media it. Pdmpcii) P- 5 ?. 

maintair t ihgi thcic blocked- out l^ucap^iaii calumny arc art imp tea sing 
early imperial innovation Thi* if not tree* us ibe older Odksuude in 
the Forum Mim-Kebty, *-p. d: , f ic c 4- j °f die tca tiiry BrC.> 

already lias sbe lower Third of the columns blockeo oui. 

■ Robcrtaoo* Fig. 29. 

16^1 
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architecture of Praeneste* A link* later than Shatbv* the Alex¬ 
andrian tomb as Sidi Gaber (c, zoo e.c,) lias already translated Its 
architecture into pain dug. Above j low wall with u cornice we 
see die sky* and at each comer of the room is a column, giving the 
effect of an open pavilion. 

Tltuv that immemorial Egyptian building, the pavilion, is having 
hi inevitable influence on the Hellenistic decorator. But dse*- 
where other artists are developing the new ideas almost as rapidly. 



i m - r 


Fig. 76 Hellenistic engaged order at Piolemais* Cptsnak*. 


In Macedoma, in the vestibule of a tomb at Pydna (c. 280 b,c.)j we 
again find the encrustation style 1 ; and in a tomb of she mid-third 
century at Cartosa in the heel of Italy the stuccoed walls have 
engaged columns and painted false windows.- 

1 1^ Heuzcy, Mim&n Arckdokrgiquc --v Mu^ifain* -Pari^ 1876’ip PI. 16, 
The piiimed re>mb of K.a^an!ik (sm sbove, p. 239,. n, 1) tins 00 + Pompcrnn b 
£«ituect; p so sJ^ujd bt surly in lhe Hdlsnmu: Age, 

: Nachud an R&emwhe Milthdititu&u 1914, Abb, 15-ig. For the 
pttftcpce of thw style as Ptolrmsiis in CyrenaacA* s«r above* p, 24^ ru i. 
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linger building show the same natural attempt to bind the 
refractory Greek orders into solid walk. For $0me lime experi¬ 
menters ooneentrared on the engaged column and ihc am a, for 
which precedents existed. The altar of Athena Folia* at Prienc, 
facing the temple, fa a most interesting early example, of solid 
construction but with statues of women standing on a podium and 
projecting slightly in advance of its front plane, the whole being 
placed behind Large engaged Ionic columns reaching to the ground 
(see Fig* 77)- These columns have Attic bases, bur support an 
Asiatic entablature, with dentils and no frieze. The figures are not 
Caryatids, bm seem dose in posture io the ‘Mourning Women' 
of the famous fourth-century sarcophagus, in style t o the Dcmettr 
of Cnidus* The details are good, and hardly later than 300 n.c., 
and the design, while recalling fashionable restorations of the 
Temple of the Giants at Akragas, was managed more adroitly* 1 
The Arsmoeion at Samothrace, a large circular building of 
2SS-2S0 b.c., dispensed with the classical peristyle and had 2 
continuous outer wall treated as a podium with Ionic crowning 
mould supporting a ring of square piers treated as yntac. Between 
their lower portions were pamper walls with ox-sjuills or bucrania, 
here used for about the first time in architecture. The building 
must have looked comet but rather jejune—like most early 
Hellenistic work. These architects saw the difficulty of combining 
walk w ith hall'-columns, would have hated several tiers of orders 
and were still guiltless of the pilaster, 2 
The Batikuierkrn {CoundhBouse at Miletus, built $ century 
later, 3hows a degenerate version of the same treatment. Here 
externally wu find a false podium of similar proportions. But 
Done half-columns., engaged in a wail with windows* have 
replaced the simple square piers. The externa! entablature, too, 
shows the altered Doric form found all over the Hellenistic world 
in the second century and described below. In general effect 
the building is richer than the Arsinocion, suggesting a complete 
peristyle in front of a pierced and modelled wall, 

Another innovation made it even more necessary to cultivate 
this illusion of various walls and colonnades laid against each 
1 See U^cgand-Sehradcf, Prkntj pp. 120^. 1 jm convinced neither 

by the pscude^Pcrgaincne design nur the *econd-cenmry date bestowed 
upon ihb ifkmiiro c nC by A- van Gerkan Juhrmkkert Hefc 1 2 $t 

PP- 15“3S)^ . 

’ For ihe Ar&ioudon set A. Conzc aorf others, Samathrwst, 1 V t'zrma, 
iS?5), Tat UII If. 

' See p. 559. 
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Fig- 77 Altar or Athena, Prictuc : detail itiimemiooj in metres >. 

other in receding planes. This was the Arch* There existed a 
strong prejudice, as we shall soon see, against using it on 1 raboated 
buildings, but the division of planes at least enabled one to prevent 
it, where i t was used, from contatninaiing the main order. 

Foi the early history of the Arch the researches of Delbruecfc 
arc still indispensable, The topic dies out ihr a flesh study, os 
some ot lus dates one can m longer accept. Nor can one rely for 
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ever for so many important examples on the old work of Lancko- 
ronski, published in 1890. 1 But here, in the dearth of modem 
research , I can merely summarise t he conclusion?, of fifty- years ago. 

Before Hellenistic limes the only stone arches or tunnels of any 
size were found in tombs, die oldest and largest, it seems, in 
Egyptian Saiic tombs of the seventh and si.sih centuries. Even 
tht^c were timidly constructed; for the builder would corbel om 
their haunches horizontally ns tin as he dared, and dose the opening 
at the top of each arched ring with no more than three true 
voussoirs at the most.* Neither Mesopotamia not Persia lud 
ever ventured on an arch of stone. In describing the Hanging 
Gardens of Babvlon, Diodorus - gives the impression of a wonderful 
brick structure, with horizontal stone lintels, 4 feet by t6, over 
some of the passages. Diodorus seems to be quoting an Early 
Hellenistic writer, describing 1 he Gardens as rhe Greek conquerors 
found them, 4 and so provides an interesting glimpse of two crafts, 
masonry and brick-building, each going their ovm way on one 
monument. For properly constructed stone t unnels let alone 
large arches used in important elevations, one has to wait every* 
where unril the third, perhaps even the second century, On the 
evidence of a good authority, 5 the fifth-century Greek philosopher 
Democritus had discovered ‘how a curve of stones inclining inwards 
link by little could he bed together at the top by a keystone \ 
But just as they never used on their rafters the principle they 
assuredly knew', that the sn-ength of a beam depends on its depth, 
so the Inter classical architects, although occasionally tolerating 
small arches in brick buildings, as in the fourth-oeniury tombs at 
Rhegium/- refused for aesthetic reasons to experiment with the 
new discovery in stone buildings. 

Nevertheless, eastern brick vaults, above all in Babylonia, must 
have greatly impressed the Greek conquerors. Sdeucia, the new 

1 li u&d ie PtiniftfafirnF ion! Pin^inj, 2 voli ! Vienna, 1890^2 ■ 

: Sec above, p, 50. 

1 Diodorus, II, 10. 

'So Delhrueek, II, pp. 108-0. Strabo, by contrast, describes its 
substructure as vaulted, nod Deibrueck concludes Thar he refers lo a 
later, Hellenistic pha,v. This it unlikely, Arche* of kick and linicti 
of a more precious material ran be found together on a single Hahyioman 

h iitlHing . 

3 Fdsidemius, li sdiolfll of lhe Ciceronian Age:, quottd in Seneca's 
^oih Letter,. $33- jrnrT , 

« £e-c t f .g„ Bk&e, Ancient R&mn Commie mu aid Italy {WaeojitgJCiia, 
1947)1 p. 2K5- The bricks aro mouldinto the- of lfbuiiwin. j 

labour itmi iu££ts£s the hand ui classical Greet*. 
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HcDcnistic capital of Babylonia, was built largely of Babylonian 
material 1 : and some of the first Greek arches of which we hear 
are actually vaults. The Roman word earners \ a chamber- 
comes from the Greek word for a vault; and Pliny dates for us a 
Greek project for one of these 'amiarationes^ the famous un¬ 
finished magnetic vault over the tomb of Queen Amnoe ot Egypt* 
designed before 247 b.c. to hold her metal statue suspended in 
mid-air, 2 One may add that pictures from Herculaneum of 
Egy ptian scenes show various uses of cupolas over cylindrical and 
cubical buildings, apparently Hellenistic and of stone. 1 It b 
natural to see their beginnings in third-century Egypt 

Very’ few actual buildings survive to recall this phase. Four 
or five centuries kier a as the Oriental Reaction gets under way, we 
find in Syria* in the Haman, houses completely Babylonian in 
plan and form, completely Greek in their dry stone construction. “ 
Similar compounds may have appeared earlier in the SeSeucid 
Empire. In Egypt* Alexandria has a famous series of large 
vaulted cisterns* kid down, one would clunk, m the prosperous 
limes of the thud century and certainly existing in the middle of 
the first* when Hinius s the historian of Julius Caesar* ?aid that all 
the buildings of the city dispensed with timber and were held 
together by vaults of concrete and dmsed stone. 5 Fhesc 
cisterns* as published by Napoleon on Plates 36 and 37 oi his 
Egypt* arc rectangular budding* of sacral aisles* and fall into two 
types, one of longitudinal arches and transverse arclto at diiTerem 
levels and resting on piers of cruciform plan* one with both sets 
of archer at the same level* supported on rough "Goriiithmucsque* 
columns. The structures have a scientific, Hellenistic look* 
although one must admit some of the carved capitals have a 
debased., Christian appearance, 0 

Vaults on a sn^ll scale cover some third-century tomb-chambetSs 
which axe far more rationally built than the Sake Egyptian. One 
example at Pydna is dated about 2S0 s.c T 7 The famous tomb at 

1 So Strabo, p. 738 (XVI, i, §5}* ^uoicd* like io mudi else* by J. 
Baldwin Brown in an article xilU valuable and stnnuliitiog (JRlBAw i 889 p 

PP 137 ff-y- 

' Pliny* Natural Hmory, XXXIV p §148. 

1 l:r£tka?M r t Baiartlo, 1^551, Tsv. X.LVIII. SKuttrates J splendid 
example. 

* Roberts-. ift d pp. 313-4 and Fig 133. 

'■ Alexandrian War, Chap, 1 , 

1 Napoleon, PL 36* mw *,-s 

7 Heuicy, Pk. 17-^31. 
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Eergsmum, assigned to the early second century, has already a 
4 groined' vault, that is, two munch of the same size and at the 
same level intersecting over a square compartment, the whole 
constructed of large squared stones without mortar, 1 Plain 
undated tunnd vaults, probably of the third century, include the 
passages into the stadia of Epidaums and Olympia and the two 
descending tunnels at Didyma. 2 Moreover, Vitruvius, referring 
to the ‘ Greek ' type of palaestra, whi ch might wed go back to this 
age, recommends an oblong swearing*room with a tunnel vault 
and 3 circular Laconicum (dry sweating-room), the height of which 
to the springing of the dome should equal the diameter- 1 
Simple datable arches of an early period are rare. The stoss 
at Alinda and Acgae, both in Asia Minor and on very sloping sites, 
bad loft)* substructures of most beautiful masonry. Acgae, 
though not Alinda, is very near Pcrgarmun, and uses the slope in 
a very Pergamenc way- 4 As Peigamcnc architecture flourished 
most ™me -rears after ioo n.c„ Aegae also is probably of the second 
centuty- Its details, on the other hand, are pure compared with 
much of the Pergamene. Although on us outer side Aegae had 
three storeys, only the uppermost was colonnaded, corresponding 
to the low colonnaded facade which it turned to the agora. It 
avoided, in Fact, the two tiers of colonnades fashionable about 
1^0 e.c in Pcrgamum and Athens.^ Inside, a tow ot large cur 
stone arches divides the substructure longitudinally—the only 
place in ilic budding where arches are used. Alinda apparently 
lacked the arches inside, replaced by piers lengthened on the 
Tnng i mdinat axis, but had large uitdeoorated windows, alternately 
arched and rectangular, in the back wall of the middle storey. 
Logically, the arched window had the wider span, and the massive, 
beautifully rusticated wall provided more than sufficient buttress* 
ing. So the Arch hud still not infected the Greek Orders; nor 
was it, perhaps, to do so until nearly too b,c/ j 


1 Illustration* of this l»«nb M«n rnher maccessible- A diagram of 
the vault is given in Cbobys Hiti&trt d? t * (Paris* 

P ?ike above, p. 193. Miss Shoe itnurivcSy suggests that the part of 
the building, a central pan, where they occur is perhaps as early as 300 
B.C. Gr«Jt Ahnitdingi, pp- ^ ml taT b « r lhe R < >CIun 

architects weft avoiding such sloping lunnels. 

5 Vitruvius, V, 2. 

4 Wvjhextey. in xbt Twit tkmmng Rr vt^s t E95 1_2 « P- 
1 $ei bckWj p, 149 
h See below* p. 
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In the third century Italian arches arc no more advanced than 
Greek- [udced } the Latin for ‘vault 1 , though not for 'arch 1 : was 
borrowed, as we saw* from Greek. The early dales of Etruscan 
arches are unproven. The older tombs arc trabeated or corbdfod, 
and the famous Tunnel of Pythagoras’ r near Cortona* a tomb- 
chamber with a true tunnel vault, is placed hy Riis in the second 
century. * The urn from Chiusi, figured by Robertson and 
modelled, it seems, on a stately house, shows a big arched entrance 
on the short sides* but is no earlier and probably much later than 
300 ax. Canosa in Apulia has chamber tombs of two kinds and 
periods* the earlier without stucco and with unscientific tunnd 
vaults* the later with properly built tunnels* engaged columns and 
painted false windows—Hellenistic dements all arriving together. 
Nachod suggests that this second type dares from the mid-third 
cencury; and certainly it recalls the tomb at Pydna.~ 

In Rome arches were used to support (?) a road of 21 6 r.C. and 
on aqueduct of 179 h*c»* Much more remarkably* Their orna¬ 
mental use went back* according to Livy* to 196 BX+, when 
SicfEini us u sed die spoils of hi s triumph to creel two in the Forum 
and one in the Circus Maximus and on them sec up gilded 
statues of himself ,fc One must reserve one's views on the existence 
and importance of these first triumphal arches. Delphi cun show 
Greek examples of statues on pairs of columns* forerunners of the 
Roman triumphal arch. 5 The first Roman examples perhaps 
resembled the Delphic, but would be called 'arches 1 on the 
analogy of their de>ccndents. Certainly, the result of our inquiry’ 
im suggested that in civilised towns the architect who attempted 
10 use the arch on serious buildings would need all his skill with 
podia and receding plane? ro make it tolerable to the classical cye_ 

3- E-ATEJt HELLENISTIC AHCHITECTtM* 2QO-SO BX, 

We have now arrived at that intermediate period (c. zoo—So R.C), 
when Rome was already the political mistress of the Mediter¬ 
ranean* but not yet the cultural leader that she became in the time 
ot Sulla. This period, is known to us best from Pergamum 3 
Delos and Pompeii. It is marked by a new type of stoa and 

1 ►See hM. t- Plake. Am'tittt Httmatt Corrsirtmtiim m ifj J\ : Wathimiujm 
■94?/* P- 19^ ^ 

- Sec abort* p. 246 , 

1 Livy, zu. xaccvi, and 40, la. 

* Lfcry, 3J> ii 
? See DiiwntKTr, p. 327 > 
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covered market, several new forms of house and a certain contamin¬ 
ation of the Greek Orders.* provoking a reaction by the School of 
Hentiogencs. Toward* its end. Home suddenly surpassed all her 
rivals in engineering. 

The new stoas were an invention of Pcrgaimmij and are found 
pot only there bur as gifts of Pergamcne king* (196-133 n.cj in 
Athens and Delphi. They are of two storeys, foe lower Doric, 
the upper Ionic, each with a complete and almost purely Doric 
entablature. The Ionic columns are oval on plan, the better to 
incorporate the Intervening stretches of balcony. The inter- 
mediate entablature replacing the simple architrave anticipates 
Homan work, Bui the whole effect is uglier and cruder than 1 he 
Roman; for Roman builders equalibed the two floors and usually 
freed their upper order from the balcony, The Pergamencs still 
mistakenly observed the proportions of u Doric temple cella 
between the mo colatmadcsj The back walls of these stoas 
might have a long series of blank arched niches. So even in 
Pergamcne work the arch was used in the least obtrusive place, 
where it was allowed 10 appear at all* 

This is an age of large secular hails, such as the I-Iypostyk i La] ] 
ar Delos and the Basilica of Pompeii, almost classifiable covered 
markets and made of new matt rials to suit the needs of new 
crowds,* We know the date of the earliest at Rome, the Basilic 
Forcm* built appropriately beside foe Fomm in 1R4 e-c. 4 Why the 
type is called Basilica (perhaps meaning ‘Royal Stoa ? ) no one 
know's, eseepi that in Italy it always included a magbuarc’s 
tribunal, as did foe normal forum in the open air. The king, 
perhaps a mere magistrate so called, could in some Hellenistic 
city have pronounced judgment in $ome similar building, just a$ at 
A then* foe King Archon occupied the Royal Stoa west of the Agora 
and foe wall containing the Const!muon. : The Hypostyle Hall 
at Ddos is probably called a Stoa in the Delian building account*, 
yet is rightly considered an early basilict 6 It seems early, before 

* See above, p. 143. 

: In the *10$. of HiimenrB ar Athens the niche* were masked by a flat 
marble wall. See V. Koehler, AM* ifiyR, Tjf. 7. 

A In the presem yr ait of our lmowlfdgCh D. S, Robertson hil* said the 
bi-Hi word cm tlit^r purpose. See his p. 16S. 

* Livy, XXXK> 44, vii. 

5 See above, p T 300. 

6 Fqr In undent name of L The Sio? hy ihe psrcifiCK of Poseidon % see 
tlie esiraers made by for French torn lhe*c Accounts .LnJ primed as an 
appendix to JMqi* iM Stiih HyposJv/f r 1 ^ 14 ..' For Ut comparison with 
4 baulky, >ce Robert Mill- pp tfto IT 
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iGG B.O., and, in its inner details at least, very pure. 1 Though 
rectangular, it was still centrally planned in the Greek manner, 
with a sloping hipped roof supported on five rows of internal 
columns and broken by a lantern over a central space two aisles 
wide (sec Fig. 7S}. The csrranrdtnary capitals with two juxta¬ 
posed dia gon al volutes probably supported the centra! ridge where 
the lantern interrupted it. Even more remarkably, the piers 
forming a frame for the lantern appear to have rested directly in 
these capitals which makes it hard to restore any architrave at 
all.-* Vitruvius* Basilica at FancV with its great timber uprights, 
was in the same tradition, which continued into the early Middle 
Ages. 

The Basilica at Pompeii, she oldest to survive in Italy, was a 
brick building, thoroughly eastern in technique. A comparison 
of its columns with die Hellenistic columns of Nippur in Babylonia 
will show that the thin bricks used for both were cut into sectors 
of alternating shapes for alternate courses, ’ An apse to hold the 
tribunal appears neither here nor on the first extant basilicas in 
Rome. 

The Italian Forum assumes in the second century a definite 
architectural shape. Surrounded like the Greek Agora by 
colonnades masking shops, it has grown, unlike the Agora, into 
a long and fairly narrow enclosure with gates in the entrances, and 
is not intended to take wheeled traffic. According to Vitruvius, 
gladiatorial fights are staged in it, 5 which explains why at Pompeii 
the colonnades arc already two storeys high. Even more im¬ 
portant, its plan, even in second-century Pompeii, is to some 
degree axial, with the chief temple facing the original civic building 
down the long axis.'' Buildings arc symmetrically disposed and 
lead the eye to a focus. The technique of ail buildings and die 
plans of most arc still wholly Greek. Bp < Italy i s a] ready asserting 
her love of symmetry ; as will become even dearer from the private 
houses of the time. 

1 Tim makes one suspect that Lcxuux was wrong 10 restore for the 
cxiwibr tri glyphs projecting beyond the architrave SaiU f {ypoftybt 

Fig. 29). 

2 So Fouktn and Vaitata, &dof> Fase. 11 1914)1 * Nouvdk* RftcherCbei \ 
Fig, =4. 

' ViiniYiuij V p i, i-i. 

A Ddbmxfc, II, p B 97* who j^ives diagrams. 

21 Vitruvius* V p t, s-iL 

n Set for j good plan K. C. QzrringZon, P&mpcti {Oxford* 3936)* Fig. 20 
—after Mnu-Kdhc>, Plan 11, The column* are widely *pnLcd, but ihr 
knowledge of construction so primitive i\m the architrave is of wood. 
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The new type of Greek house, found at Delos (see Fig, 79) from 
about 150 ilc,, is really a more sumptuous version of the Olyn- 
thwnj The yard of Olynthus has now become a small, square^ 
colonnaded court, sometimes of two storeys and m all cases with 
very lofty columns, usually Doric, but of Ionic proportions. The 
north w alk of the colonnade is usually wider and longer* and some- 
times higher than the others and masks the fronts of the principal 
rooms* in these houses wider than their depth, A sunny colon¬ 
nade has thus replaced the ‘prostas*, 2 But this rational plan 
reached Debs only about 150 B.C. Previously the houses had 
been as higgledy-piggledy as the town. In most the peristyle is 

m awkward addition, for instance in 
the House of Cleopatra;, where h 
dates from 138 B.c, * The houses first 
built at that time* such as the House of 
the Trident and the House of 
Dionysos, were really ptanned round 
their peristyles; but the older merely 
adopted the new fashion. Is it too 
much to consider the monumental 
peristyle an importation from Hellen¬ 
istic Athens, whose property Ddos 
became in 166 bjC,? The details* at 
any rate* are exquisite when compared 
with the Fergmnenc. 

In southern Italy about 200 a.c. a 
native type of house* whose ante¬ 
cedents are stiU unknown, 4 reached 
perfection in the earliest houses of 
Pompeii, We know from the famous 
marble plan of Rome, the 'Fonrn Urbis 1 * last engraved about 
a.d. 200/ that it had a long life and was still common then. But 

1 See itbov^ p, 204. One very fiLiniptucsuji house. probably oi~ llie 
second century bur with a Irp penal Roman imettion, Ym now been 

published by G- l 7 c-^r, U Patar.zn diUt Cefotm m T&ltmauh J\ Cinu nta 
(Ktune* 1951 j. It b noteworthy for it iarge ooluntnar ludl on tiir me 1% 
of the main penny ie 4nd barely separated ftum it—standing to ii, in 
fjL'i, almost ai tbd Pompeian H tabliimnt* 10 the * atrium \ 

• For which, m nbtwe^ p. 1&4, 

1 S« J< Chomotiiird m Btlo j* Lc Qwurmr da Th&ltrt (Fans, 1922)4 p-70- 

* Ember ftoirac-iype^ ait known only from models, few ami disputable 
iad altogether unlike ihe Pompeian Holler, 

? For some account «.t£ dus official city plan. see Lanviam, Rmm and 
Bxfrtntim vfArkimt pp 95 & 



Fig- 79 Delian bans?, 
pkn. 
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in Pompeii at any rate it wan never altered later, except for the 
worse. For in the second ccmury bx. Pompeii still revoked 
round the richer landowners. 

The first Pompeian houses, when we meet them, arc already 
strongly HdJenked. The more sumptuous already have at the 
rear li Greek peris rylar court and Greek footn$ sometimes covering 
more than half the site. Only one house, that uf the Surgeon, 
appears to precede 200 a,cJ and happens to Sack the* Greek 
features; but this is no dear proof that they had then not reached 
Pompeii. Their importance in the second century would argue 
that they' are as old here as stone houses; and this agrees with 
Vitruvius, who seems to consider the peristyle? ot greater width 
than depth and apparently surrounded by the more private rooms 1 
an essential feature oi liF 1 Italian House „■ lEvidcncc that man\ 
houses once stepped short with the J tablinum , the last room with 
a Latin names can be gathered only from Vanro, who that at 
one time during summer men dined in the conns ry in the gardem 
in town in the rablmnm \ as if the tablintim were a pleasant room 
overlooking a smal I back garden* ’ 

Decoration, as wc saw during the second century, was Greek, 
So also were the blank fayadcs on the streets, In the first century 
4_j>> K when Pompeii had gone down in the world, small shop- were 
carved uut of the frontages of the houses, as they were in pan^ of 
Rome. But m our period, the Tina Period, the better houses hod 
nothing to do with shops. The streets of the rich had a truly 
Hellenistic tranquillity (sec Fig. Sol; and one may assume that 
commerce was relegated 10 The quarter round the Forum. 5 

Nevertheless die chief feature of :he Pompeian House, the 
long and lofn atrium, hah court and half front room* entered 
immediately from the short entrance vestibule 'fauces on die 
street, owes the Greeks nothing in Sis original form. At Pompeii 
it has always Its longer aans from back to front, and iis centre open 

1 Mm-Kelsey, p. 20c b __ . 

: Vitruvius, VI> 3. The Italian r-risiyh. unlike the Greeks had i>t!eri 
4 cardcn, protected in m&es by 2 Tow wall between the columns. 

This 15 probably in consequyticc 01 u> different position. 

1 Quoted tn tbfi (ytamiiurmn Nonius p, U3, 

- To thi* div die shops of a Greek mwh are oo nrrmnu cd in 4 bazaar, 
with m tenements abyve Uinri. I owe my jwireaw oftm & Greek 
aspect of curly Pompeii to Axel Boethius Rt bbub and <*mk f ««> 
Atthittttort, Gmefeor*> 194^- Wycherley, an the contrary, supposes 
ra hi a seventh chapter that the normal Greek house would reutiily have 
thops attached, b\n ha* to ■dffiil (p. t *7 ■ that die evidence of Olymnu. 

1$ ft ^Aifjic r him. 
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id the sky. The roof is uompluviate, that is T slopes, inwards, 
conveying the rain into a tank or imjduvium under the central 
opening. Such atria are the rule, too, among the comparatively 
few hoit^ so far known at Herculaneum. But one, the 1 Samuitc 
House", ha* an atrium that was lit, Jike certain types of ba sil i ca > by 
an open colonnade filling the space between its own roof and those 
of die lower surrounding rooms. It could therefore have had j 



He So Pompdfin House r LXtenur 


hipped roof wiih no centra] opening— which would make it 
unique among known examples.* 

The typical Pompeian house is symmetrical about a long asis, 
so that through the Front door one has a glimpse of the atrium and 
even more of the building (sec Fig. Si). On either side of the 

■ f saw ii only during repairs irtd rcconsrnictionj and did run fulEy 
understand it. A publication of it .ocmt hard iu :ji 4_ I nm nuw 
mfonr.cd that it bad an unptuvimn. 
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fauces are rooms originally opening on to Lhe atrium, and on, either 
side of the atrium other small rooms, perhaps offices^ as we arc 
still in the semi-public part of the house. Lhcy are intemipred 
by the ahe, or 4 wingstwo reemigukr recess opening generally 
off ihc far end* sometimes off the middle of die atriutXL In most 
cases these alac reach to the side wails of the house. Their use 
is still obscure. Vitruvius alleges thai they held ancestral busts. 3 
They may also have accommodated clients wiling their turn to 



Kig. El Ponrpcum Hi-Wp interior. 


enter the tablinum or reception room. In ancient Sialy the rich 
noble possessed, besides his slaves, a large number 0! poor 5 free 
dependents, or * clients’, whom lads largesse was supposed to hdp 
and who in their ram were expected to light and vote foi their 
patron* The train of humiliated dients awaiting their turn at the 
tevee is familiar to every reader of the Roman poets.- Mnu also 

3 Vitruvius* VI, J, vi . . * _ . T „ „ . 

' luvcmil gives a very lively in hu l-irst Satire 
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sees in the Lilac a device for letting in light to the atrium from oue- 
<ddc, especially useful if atria were ever completely roofed. 1 
Facing the Fauces across Uic atrium h the open front oi the 
tahUnum, a krge square nraption^roonij originally protected 
against winter draughts by curtains or timber * hidl-Emcns \ 

upenrd or dosed to i astc, as wc see 
from erne screen preserved at Her¬ 
culaneum. Its back h as open as 
its fronty and in richer houses gives 
directly on to the peristyle* the 
wholly Greek and private portion 
of the house (sec Figs- S2 3 83). 
The rooms or passages Iknking the 
tablinum between atrium and pen- 
style have no regular form. 
Vitruvius complains that the pas¬ 
sage found hen: is miscalled the 
A andron\ or men's room,- The 
bedrooms and dining-rooms rottnd 
the peristyle ate Greeks and often 
culminate at the rear of the house 
in a large room, the oecus, dosing 
the friftin ails. 

At Pompeii we find all three 
forms of compluviatc atrium named 
Tuscan* without 
supports, the t<sirn- 
four columns ai the 
comers of the imp! mi am, and the 
Corinthian* whh a regular peristyle 
—names that seem to show that 
columns in atria arc a Gnxk impor¬ 
tation, The largest atrium ai 
Pompeii* that in the House of the 
Silver Wedding, is 54 feet long 


■IGfrfSTflES 


eo feet 

—t 


Filt- B 2 Pompeii 1 House of 
the F&Ufl, plan. 


by 40 feci wide (excluding the alae and had four Corinthian 
columns; each 32 j feet high (as against i 8 | on the Hcphaistdon 
at Athens), The most impressive, in the House of the Faun* 1* 


■ Mau-Ketsey, p, 153 
i Vruwius, VI, 7* y r 
* Vitruvius, VI, 3, i 
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nearly as large (51 feet long) and * Tuscan*- In their ruined state 
■; set FI. •?' lies convey no impression of their former soaring 
proportions — sometimes they were twice as high as the peristyle 
behind rhem.i Originally a great wall, supported across the alae 
by large wooden ‘lintels’, enclosed their compluvme roof on all 
four sides. The lateral rooms, the alae and even the Tablinum 
Iiad for lower roofs, for the most part sloping downw ards to the 
outside of the house or to the peristyle, in ‘Tuscan ’ examples 
the roof of the atrium itself rested in the first ins lance on two 
enormous horizontal cross-beams running from high in its side 
wails and forming in the centre the front and near edges of the 
central opening. Tiles and revetments were of Greek type, with 
lion spouts. Bui the height and openness of the atrium and the 
independence of its roof suggest, when taken with the description 
in Vitruvius- of other atria, the ‘ tortoise-shaped and die *dis- 
pluviate’, and the actual model in Florence of a 'dispiuviate 
atrium,- that the Pompeian examples derive at no long interval 
from lofty and completely coveted astylar halls. 

These houses are the first great architectural achievement ol 
Italy. It has been the fashion lately id belittle Pompeii. But 
where in our own civilisation can we find small provincial towns as 
elegant as the Pompeii of the Tula Period' 

Although in A.D, 300 many rich Roman houses were still 
■ Pompeian V the Romans were beginning even under the Republic 
us develop dwellings of very different design. Ac Pompeii, as 
spate became more valuable, an upper floor was occasionally 
added to die rooms just behind the atrium. 2 Some scholars, 
following Varro/ believe that the tablinum in very early times had 
been a dining-room. The first upper-room it became the custom 
to add was called the 1 caiacultun ’ or supper-room—which would 
suit equally well this view of the tablinum and the position of the 
oldest upper-rooms, sometimes supplanting it, sometimes appended 
to it, but in any case directly above it at Pompeii. Bur very* soon 
1 cenaculum 1 was used of every upper-room, and very soon, too, 

i “phe leader can test the detail* of my description from the senes of 
careful fesforeEiona of these hioui^> figured in Mmu-KeUcy- Vilnmu* 
prescribes for some atria twice as long ns ihc largest at Pompeii 'VI, 3 , **)• 

: Vitruvius, Yl, 3, ii- 

■ Robcrtioti, Fir. 117 * 

* See above, p. * 5 ^ . _ _ . 

j. Sec Mau-rCehey. pp. 267 IF, 10 winch I oue my .ir^umcm about 
‘arocuta 1 . 

* Sec above, p. 253. 
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Rome became a city of 'ccnscula 7 * as Cicero tdb us it was in the 
mid-first ccnturyJ As he abo tells us in the same passage, the 
Campanians, from Pompeii and elsewhere, had then little admira¬ 
tion for Roman bouses. Nevertheless! the upper floor and the 
built-up block, when brought by the Imperial architects—one 
would rather c^U them engiueers— to the pitch of excellence found 
in Iladmnic and Sevemn Qsiia, were to provide a ksson in good- 
mannered urbanism more immediately relevant to our own age 
than is the refinement of early Pompeii 
At ibis time* the Orders underwent various modifications. 
This book must omst local and sterile corruptions of them, such 
as the 1 Corinihian-Doric J Temple at ftratum* 2 Bui by the 
record century it was everyw here the custom to give a colonnade, 
whether ot Ionic or Doric columns r a Doric architrave and frieze 
and an Ionic cornice, usually with dentils- Pompeian peristyles, 
Pcfgamcne sioas, the Boulcutcrion at Miletus and the Roman 
sarcophagus of Sdpio Barbatus t apparently ol the third century 
Bx, t J all show this form of entablature- It was made easier by the 
increasing approxinuiuori of Doric and Ionic columns. In 
Delian houses the Dorse columns can be over dght lower diameters 
high—almost the proportions of classical Ionic. We arc here in 
die milieu of Vitruvius, for whom Doric columns, whether of 
temples or stoas x are always to be at Ica^t seven lower diameters 
high and spaced at least two criglypb-s apart.- 3 Ionic tspimbj 
whether in Syracuse. Tarenrum- the stage building at Epidaurus 
or the Capitol of Pompeii, each have four diagonal volutes. Less 
comprehensibly, the palmettos in the axils of their volutes, instead 
of lying Hat across the echinus, grow vertically upwards across 
the whole widih of the canalis. This fashion is useful tor dating 
many Ionic capitals to about the second century B.C.- 
At this time, coo, Corinthian capitals, especially in Italy, were very 
free. Egyptian work followed the capital at lipidaurus, with no 
cauLiculr for the central volutes and with slim, gnieeJul leaves tailing 


1 Dtf Ltgt jigTHTia, 11, 96 , 

3 RobtUMtOT Fin. 90-1. , 

* Sec CmtibrUlg* Anacni Hubiry* Pl&- IV, 9, 9E; 1 anciftm , Jftflfeft 
op. 321, ff. Sdpii.’ ra cutuul in 298 BX- Such a sareoptagus m the 
third ecucury is remarlwNe Ddbrueo. ,11, P « 54 J PU“ * ulular 
Sicilian *arop]ugi «n the wcwxd. Italian Doricoftm ibo*» » ^-raicc 
not with dentils but with rolls like those of kjrdati al*>ve, p. tg6>. 

* Vitruvin^ IV, 3, and V, 9. i ■ 

: See Delbnieck II, p, 155: Sorixi* d*gli Scan, 1945. Fp. 1 19—24. 
The dotes ore laisenain; hut a: least none are Imperial, 
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to cover, even at the bottom, the surface of the elongated btlL 
In Asia Minor and Greece, though the proportions were sometimes 
strange and the top of the bdi sometimes unduly bare fas in the 
Propylon to the Houlcuierion at Miletus), capitals kept closest 
to the canonical form. In Italy, omitting the figured capitals 
with heads in the centre of each face, used in barbarous work of 
the fourth and third and in frivolous work (as at Pompeii) of the 
second century-, we find a type with large kale-like leaves enclosing 
the two inner volutes on each face and, above and outside them, 
a very large six-petaded lily (see Kg. S4!. This type, most 



Fig, 5(4 CufimJmn «.apiul. Pracacnc. 


popular just after too B.C., had disappeared entirely by the time 
of Augustus. 1 

The use of the Orders, too, was now c hangi n g. Builders were 
at last combining them with the Arch. It was still rare in Ddian 
houses. But at Friene, on the south side of the Assembly Hall, 
it perhaps formed the only feature of the blank asrylar south wall, 
an opening 14J feel across and 11 feet high- Outside it was a 
small enclosure, apparently for officials, who thus faced through 

1 RtibcrUnn is full ,inJ adaiimblc on ihwc It alian Ddbrueck 

(II, PP- * 57 ®J £* v « muc b oik.rmatiijn, « doc- VTcigand, in 
Jci Imritun, 19*4, FP- 37 If 
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Fig S5 Arched eniraiiw to Agora. I’ticru' 
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it the crowd inside the main building. Although still plain J U 
thus occupies 3 more important position than ever before; and 
prepares us for the extension made to the Agora shortly before 
ioc r.c.j- which includes the whole extern approach to the central 
space and a great arched gate to the case. Here we find the oldest 
known specimen of exhibition architecture. The architect has 
dragged the arch out of its obscurity in tombs and basements, set 
it upon two piers and given it a span of 20 feet. More boldly yct T 
he has omitted to buttress it at the haunches. He has decorated 
it like an Ionic architrave with only two fasciae and a crowning 
mould—a form suggesting that it is laic, rather than early, in the 
second century (sec Fig. $5)- a designer of 11 exhibition 
building" can still shock the conservatives with a simple arch, 
and incidentally give it one of its classical forms, an *ardnvolt T T 
not long before too sx. 1 

IVietie can boast yei another transitional example, again of 
about too B.c„, in the Lower Gymnasium (see Fig. &6). Gnc 
room exhibits a big hUnd order of half-columns standing on a 
podium in front of a series of nichea, and broken in the centre by 
a large arched niche. d At Pompeii, besides the fairly common 
vaulted bedrooms, one corner serosa a hide masterpiece like die 
dining-room m the House of die Silver Wedding. It is later than 
80 BpCj as its decoration shows, but marks a culmination or the 
type. 5 The end nexi to the door has a shallow s egmen tal vault. 
The rest, where the couches stood, has two narrow lint-roofed 
"aisles* and a large central nave with a semicircular vault. Slim 
Corinthian columns and a complete entablature mark off the aisles 
and seem to support the tumid. 

At Pompeii* finally, one encounters the most striking invention 
of alii the pilaster, which seems 10 make iis architectural debut 
here, at ihc entrances of the tab! muni and alae (see PI 17). Here, 
of course* it has to bur a comer pilaster, wiih one front towards 
ihe ala or rabUnum, one towards the atrium; the wider towards 

1 Robert surf* ic*: kctt,^ to Itavc confute-t thi* arch wiih the arched 
gale. The photographs Including his own 1 * 3 . VII show a plain arch, 
included also tn ihs elevation i^nrtai. Abb- 

= Pn&u t p. 229, afgues that it was planned about too b.c,, before me 

agora enlisrgcd 

Pritntr Abb. 199 and 200. The piers are almost pila^ier^ which 
gives them a bt* appearance. 

* Friai t. Abb 273. 

* Carrington P Fototpah PL XVI. Modilliom see betaw* p, 27S) 

appear ttn the cornice, in place of dentil*. 
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the smaller room, because it seems to derive from the Greek 
door-jamb, in form an aria. Bm it is a true pilaster, With base 
and capital of the same profile as on the corresponding column ot 
its order (usually Corinthian) and at the same time no diminution 
in ike flattened shaft, 1 Northern and central Italy rook at least 
a century to adopt the pilaster. The Temple at Con, ot about 
80 n,E., seems to have had Hat engaged piers round the cclla, with 
the profile of Greek aatac t and the Republican Theatre at Fenento 



I M «'H 


Fig. 86 Lower Gymnasium, Friene. 

bad strange mixed pilasters, with Attic base, fluted, diminishing 
shaft and half-Greek anta-capital- When, however, the t emple 

1 For [hew pilasters, nee Mau-Kelsey, Figs. 13 ft ‘ 47 , 
alternative tM, with a ihree-^er tftbc 

much rarer at Pompeii It ii amusing to find R Vi lc tk«wer, on p, 39 ° f 
hit Att/tiUctural Principles m the .<?* ^ i Wwkmhw 
calling this use of the pilaster ‘iingtiiar no the openings uj die Pantheon. 
It X, for such a pinion that the pilaster fii apparently to™**- „ 

Moil of the julanen in the Palace of Piojemau, s« abate, P - 4 ‘« 
««n no earlier and arc probably far bier than :he Pumt^an Oufc 
ihose on Pace’s tmflll'pBVfUpn <* ' Irani i-piece Pewc, Tjv, V) oould 
be old : bui he give* no evidence io~ them. 
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of Fomina at Fraenestc (c. So BX») (employed the pi!aster, it 
marked our h as in so much elsei the future methods of Roman 
Imperial building. 

All this impurity provoked a reaction, led by the architects of 
the Temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens ant! by Hcnnogenes oi 
Magnesia. It is true that the Temple of Zeus, planned before 
164 B.C.J h the first large building wc know |o employ the Corin- 
thiatt Order externally: but it had probably many predecessors. 
Its capitals, are stiffly orthodox while the remains of its cornice 
show some resemblance to the more famous Ionic specimens of 
the fourth century. 3 By contrast with the broken-backed striations 
of most contemporary moulding, not to mention the endless 
Pcrgameno chamfers, Hermogenes returned to the careful sections 
of bis classical predecessors^ In his temples of Teos and 
Magnesia, of the later second century., he rejected the Ionic 
diagonal capital., and he formulated a series of proportions closer 
to the classical Greek than to the work of his contemporaries. 

He could not stem the current of the age. His doors are 
attenuated. He combined fricre and dentils m one entablature. 
On The other hand, the Attic Base, on which, as Dins moor shows, 
he at last decided as the best form for use in an Ionic column, 
became the rule from this time onwards. The movement he 
represents may soon have reached Rome itself, where some early 
temples show' an almost Hermogenean purity. The most famous 
b the Round Temple by the Tibet. It is entirely of Pent the 
marble, and built with anathyrom and damps* Greek also arc 
its stylobate, slightly raised above the floor, and its beautiful 
pseudo-isodomic cells wall. Its Corinthian columns have 
capitals close in form to those of Olympian Zeus it Athens, 
Expats cannot tell whether it is of this age or the Augustan, a 
century later. 5 In any case, Hermogenes maintained classical 
standards of design in the Greek east* standards embraced by 
Vitruvius in Rome, and the movement that under Augustus at last 

11 itiil hold ihai the block in Athens figured by Penrose tFig. is} it 
from its Cornice. G. F, Stcvensj followed* one Lifers reluctantly, by Mis* 
Sbotf (Ten, p. 19;, would dai* it in the fifth century n.c, and viign it to 
the pedestal of die broiise statue to Athena Pmmaehos, In profile, 
however* il i* quite unlike any fifth-century mindihng in any podtinn* 
The flight scamdlus on its upper surface (Stevens, Hzspmtij XV, p. loS) 
h quite com intern w Lift a petition m the cornice. Compart il bcdmoidil 
an the Mniusoliniin, figured by Let baby (.Crunk Bmfdittgu Fig. 51X 

* Shoe, Greek Mouldings t 1, pp, ji s Z4-5, etc. 

1 See llelbniccfc* Heltemirurit* Saulcn^ IL pp 43 and l 6 i. 
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obliterated the provincial Italic versions of Ionic and Corinthian 
EHist surely have gained some of its strength from hb buildings 
and his books. 

Some time before 100 E.a the engineering requirements of 
Rome result in exiraordinan 1 technical advances. Authorities 
agree that the present Mulvjan Bridge [Tonic Mollc)* jusc north 
of Romc 3 dates substantially from 109 b cJ Its archer have the 
unprecedented span of 60 fect (our widest Gothic vaults over t he 
Lady Chapel at Ely, is a mere 46 feet across). It is entirely of 
stone* but held together by a tough lime mortar and marked by 
differentiation of material according to purpose nifia for ihc core, 
travertine for the voussoirs on the Faces of the arches, Gahine 
stone (pc per in 0) for the rest of the facing- Roman concrete was 
only just beginning, and first appeared in a certainly datable 
context in the foundations of the Temple of Concord (i 3 i b.c, 1 :- 

4. THE FIRST ROMAN STYLE* 80-30 EX. 

In the last fifty years of the Republic, Roman architecture came 
into its own. Its works represent in some ways the culmination 
ol pure Hellenistic building, as concrete, still too brittle for large 
spans* was required to perform merely the function ot cui-sionc 
vaults farther east- Inside Italy there were special reasons for 
magnificent building ill the attempts of generals to curry popular 
favour. Outside it* war and oppression were continuous^ and 
nothing need detain us except ai Athens* 

The Temple of Fcmma at Praeneste (Palestrina), we now know 
for certain, was in many ways the most splendid ever erected in 
Italy* It dates from about 80 ax., w hen Sulla settled his partisans 
tn this desirable town. On the very steep southern slope of a 
limestone ridge* about 30 miles east of Rome* it commands a 
breezy vicw p over a wide plain east of the volcanic Alban Hills, 
The goddess Fortuna gave her oracles here from at least the third 
century* and mus t have had a noble temple when Limeades visited 
Praeneste some time after 168 and declared that nowhere was 
Fortune more fortunate. But the present budding, which under¬ 
lies all old Palestrina, is apparently of one piece, and Sultan. 
Enormous and magmfieenriy terraced, it comprises a low^er, closed., 

1 See Ddhnieck, h P- 4 - „ _ , . , .* =■ 

2 Sc C make. CvwmKfwn* p, 319- The substance id inc loundstnctf 
of the Aqua Maitift of 144 h still, lamdifigw BUk*<>- 327), J pscUcJo- 
exiiuatit B r 
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ojlonmdcd court flunked by a basilica on the right and a partly 
natural grotto on the left, and a much larger upper temple, 
presumably approached by broad, staircases either side of the 
lower temple and ii&df consisting of terraces and crescents ail built 
around a gigantic central covered s tai rcase. For the lower court, 
iMtanicck remains the authority. The upper temple, revealed by 
an American air raid, hto just been published . 1 

The lower court itself rests partly on cellars, the fronts of which, 
built of targe polygonal blocks, formed a firm base for the open 
colonnaded screen, which seems to have enclosed it on the south, 
in a fashion quite popular under the Eater Republic.* Along its 
north side a colonnade of two stages masked the sheer rock ot the 
hil Iside. Delbrucck makes the lower storey very Greek, the upper 
an arcade on very plain piers. But this seems unlikely, and not 
only because of Pergamcnc analogies. For the ardutect here was 
fond of trabcated facades and used the arch sparingly on the 
exterior, generally employing only single arches, and those m 
important places.' The best attested examples are the two luge 
arches under the wings on die highest level. But the magnificent 
intermediate tier, present in the Pcrgamcne manner a largely 
rrabeated from, like the Stoa of Eumcnes at Athens 

To the left ( west) of the lower court was the cave, trimmed and 
tidied and presented about 80 B.c. with a magnificent mosaic door, 
apparently a view of Alexandria from the sca, J To its right was 
ihe apsidal basilica (sec Fig. 87), a ball 74 b V 47 internally, 

L By F Fawio .uni G. Gulllni, II Santtiario della Fcritout Ptswrigervut 
a Patetriw ''‘Rome. 1953}. They have defied all previous authoriti**, 
and dated the ensemble to about 160 B.c. t hope to recapituLite some o| 
die more obvious arguments against them in the oesr few pages. 

) For instance in the Portkiu Octnvlafe), in its pie tent fens Set crui. 
but probably modelled oa.i Republican Or Augustan plan (seep. 3 to;. 
Here the central portion U treated a*- a prcpylor, with pediments but no 
gate iibIL When Pevsner says of Adam's open semen at Ostericy twt 
it had no precedent in antiquity { Middlesex, ffuuuudgwerth. rp51, p. 1 
he shows his igtterance of these screens. Fcvumt passes too tunny 
Dver-cunfident remarks on the Architecture of peoples outside bis | ' w n 
limited field. , 

J pur DclbnJeck's reconstruction, see Ddbrjeck, 1 , Taf XI\, rbe 
remains oJ an aieh over the extreme rutcni opening of this arcade 
provide in reality no evidence for die others, as it was not visible !ram the 
Court: Delbrucck. 11 , TsL I), but opened on to ihccast anode{Dclbnwxk, 
t. Abb. 44 - Guitmt retains Ddbrucdt’s arches, but cumbers the court 
with buildings up to the full height of the pound !k»r—on what evidence. 
I eiurnot sec. On one terrace, according to Guiiim, a tow of arches 
appeared externally. lain somewhat doubiiul of this. See belt! w, p. 37 i,H- 4 - 

1 For the dale, sec Blake, Pavements, pp. 140-1. 
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excluding the semidrcuhr apse, and strangely recalling tome early 
Christian basilicas . 1 A projecting podium* with a complete 
Hellenistic entablature , 2 ran right round ihc interior, interrupted 
onlv by the entrance of the apse and the door from the court in 
the middle of the west side, although opposite this door it wa* 
partly cut away into a segmental niche extending its lull height and 
perhaps designed for a cult-statue. The architect made the most 
of this cross-axis. For the Urge Corinthian order ? which occupied 
the whole height of the walls above the podium, consisted ol 




F Eg. £$ Raman model of a *ragc-huilding- 


alteraate engaged columns and pilasters; and, while he maintained 
thi* sequence* he spaced them most irregularly ro give a large 
composition symmetrical about the niche and the west door. 
Short of the jambs of the northern apse he stopped the order 
altogether* so that with its tunnel-vaulted niches jr formed an 
arcuated interruption. The design thus perpetuates in a very 
interesting way the old prejudice against the arch, A similar 

t For pagan religious 'basilicas 1 , sec further Robertson, m* 

Ko;e aUo the Kabehriau m Samethmce (Cro, Snmwhmkti II, p. 19J- 

1 8re Bbov^ p r 259. 
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interrupted order occurs in the ancient architect^ model of a 
stage (see Fig. SS\ discovered and published by Bmndorf. ■ The 
floor of the apse : Jcvd with that of the main haii., contained the 
celebrated mosaic of the Nile* 1 a companion to that across ihe 
court. Around the basilica, half-way up ihc wall, ran a subsidiary 
conuce, carefully broken before it reached each column, below 
which the wall in the wider spaces was treated as a slightly sunken 
panel. Niches and windows appear above it. The identity of 
this three-dime ns j 0 ml architecture and the Second Pompeian 
Srvle of80-50 not only in principle but in detail, would seem 
complete,* The actual plan is almost as elaborate as those of ihc 
cellas at Baalbek. 4 The south external facade is even mare 
remarkable, with its four engaged columns supported on brackets 
in a way not seen again dll nearly four centuries later, on the 
Golden Gate of Spalfitcu 5 In the two smaller side intervals are 
arches of masonry, but we do not know what filled the centre. 

The lowest stage of the upper temple was a long and narrow 
terrace* supported on the south by a retaining wall of massive 
polygonal blocks laid in the Greek manner. Here worshippers 
assembled for the ascent of the great double ‘Persian" nmip/ ] the 
only Classical example, it seems, of any size, but sketched and 
L restored/ during the High Renaissance and so perhaps an influence 
on the TnlIndian* staircased Unlike the stairs at Pervepolls, it 

1 Juhrhiith tit's QtiterrashffiJm Institute, I902« p. iBS, 

1 Blake, Paiwirwr, pp. 140-1. 

> For the rescmblartec sc= Winter* Kumtg&ehicku in Bittern, p 162. 

* See below, p. jzy, 

* GuJJini builds out the basement btiOw» and turns these engaged 
columns into the responds of projecting aedicules ^ But, as Delbruedc 
saw, the basement wall h on csternal will1, and neither extended vaults 
nor aedicule* are possible. 

* For this term, sec above, p. £*?■ 

^Thin t* s\ complex matier* and my term probably begs several 
questions. This rype of stair ^ found in Palindjo’? dtaipi'i lor viiliiS] 
notably FI. 40 of his Sectmd Book of Arddteetm, His Villa Ropeta, at 
Campiglia., furnishes us with a small but choice example of it (G+ K, 
l_oukomski T Villus de$ Doges da [ p fl*K B II (Paris, rul) + PL 24}. In the 
works of English Palladium jt occasionally runs riot, as at Chiswick 
House. Palladio himself tells U5 iArehileoture t I, sS ad ihli he and 
many Gibers have ‘taken example T from an ancient double staircase up 
Monte Cava lie the Quirirud'! to a temple that he consider- IV, n.j the 
Trmplc i?f Jupiter. IV, FI. 25 show's on pbn the substructure of ibis 
magnificenr approach. T~h;e temple we now know to be ihar of the Sun, 
crewed by AureHsn after the Conquest of Falmym iLonciani, Ruins, 
pp. 430^4}. The oldest examples of such stairs wc saw to be eastern 
(perhaps tltfiy even buck to zigguwts). and their rare appearances in 
die wen could perhaps be ascribed to eastern Influence. 
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was roofed, and had continuous Doric colonnades J The archi¬ 
trave shared the slope of the ramp, about fifteen degrees, and the 
abaci were actually tilled to follow suit (see Fig. 89)— an aminge- 
roent again probably unique in Classical architecture- 
The landing in front of the nest terrace* w here the two ramps 
met, was roofed, it seems* on piers, 1 against which the Doric 
colonnades of the ramps ended in hnif-columns. Below dhe 
landing, and in the middle of the tioufh face between the ramps, 
was an enormous but fairly .shallow arched njchc, entered from 
the lowest terrace but with no bocks from those above. Allowing 
room for only a narrow entrance on to the terrace to left and righi 
of the landing, the staircase now proceeded in a single flight at 
right angles to the ramps, over a small intermediate terrace, to a 
wide court in from of the cm wrung hemicyde. 

The terrace at the top of the double-ramp is magnificent and 

well preserved. Each half is 
backed by an Ionic hemicyde 
between two Ionic stoas. The 
colonnade in fact, are broken 
back ai the hemieyde^ where in 
later, imperial work they would 
have run across them and 
masked them. But a wall does 
cm off internally each of the 
store from the hemicyde, so 
preserving a slightly Greek 
feeding of measurable unite. Colonnades and hcmicjdes 
were ail suited with long coffered runnels, anticipating in 
character some famous Renaissance works,-* and the backs of 
the straight sioas were divided into arched recesses (see PL 19). 
All this vaulting necessitated a blind storey above die Ionic 
columns on the south facade. The resulting composition is 
Greek, with a proportion between open colonnade and blind 
storey of five and three, 4 But the details arc laic Hellenistic* 

t The main upward path, itself open 10 the \ky ? wm hemmed in iu the 
y$uih by a thin colonnaded buiLling tbovc the yutcr wall of the ramp. 
Awkwardness was rhm avoided at the juncuoD of ramp .ind terrace. But 
i cannut retiuadk myself 10 the blank windowlcs* south wnli Gulllui 
gives ihi?* building, 

1 It cquM have had archer between engaged cohmuu. Gullixii leaves 
it roofless. The evidence seems inadequate fur any iuiS. decision, 

3 The Pazsi Chapel, for instance, *n& the Villa Giulia 
1 See above} pp. 2oo md 249, 



lug &<j Tilted capital, l*racnesre 
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mostly of local character. The bases are Attic. The shafts, as 
in ail three Orders here, have an encircling fillet immediately 
below the Capital, found d sc where in the first century' B.cJ The 
Ioni c capitals have the vertical palmerte. ’ In front of the beau tifuJ 
stylobate and the shallow gutter outside it, the terrace has a neat 
herringbone pavement of small terracotta tesserae, typical of the 
early first century. Before cither hcmicyde is a circular Hellen¬ 
istic Dork potcaJ, one a real well-head, the other an altar*; and 
dignitaries will have gathered around each, as in the apse of a 
Christian church, if we may judge from the continuous benches, 
supported on beautiful brackets, along the back wails of the 
hemicydes. 

The next terrace was narrow and its rear cotonnsdi; low, only 
about as high as the blind storey of the last The two hertu cycles, 
moreover, ate largely into its space. Arched niches occupied the 
entire length of its near wall, even above the hemicydes, and there 
was no space for grand ceremonies.* 

But the next court and central hemi cycle worthily crowned the 
whole building. The plan of the hcmicyde dictated the shape of 
the Palace of the Colunria, that now occupies its sire; but only its 
vaulted substructure, with a straight facade along its diameter, 
appears to survive today. This facade has two short, shallow 
wings, each with a single arched opening framed inside rwo 
Corinthian pilasters and a complete entablature, forming a hay 
nearly square on elevation. It is an early specimen of the Roman 
‘arched order’, so common later and origmoting naturally, as 
Baldwin Brown saw, 5 from a wish to apply the Orders to the 
tunnelled substructures of theatres and other buildings. The 
Banks of the wings are now obscured, but had apparently engaged 
Corinthian columns, die foremost carefully designed to meet the 
outer pilaster of the front. The repertory of Roman and Renais¬ 
sance motifs is compktc. 

Aimost the whole of Piacnestc, including the walls of the 

' For mstimoe, on [he Tfebulnrfisn (Ddbmcdt, J, Taf. IX}. 

: Ftfr this, 4 ce above, p. 359. 

1 (juilmi's plans put ihut of [Jus casrcm b cm [cycle of£ oenrre - hm the 
auiJitsfiuw in charge of the actual remains do not yet seem 10 have made 
up ihtir mtnd!i. 

* Gulimi believe* that no oulufimiie oriifgd: on tiiii wfmct h tmhfce 
those below, m from of the arched inches. I am not certain he is right* 
a* I found here m irtecs ijf the euaiomao Pnimtitirte dram, fraudful 
in itself jind mvaimeic as evidence for the hue of the facade, 

i JRJRAy p m r 44 - 
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basilica, the engaged columns of die lower temple and the vaults 
and Wind storeys of the upper, is concrete faced with quasi’ 
reticulate ‘opus mccrnim’, which serves to date it rather closely. 
The first concrete, of c, 130 B.C., had an aggregate of rough stones 
about the size of a fist, and facing-stones of exactly the same sort. 
These were soon arranged more carefully to form ‘opus incertum \ 
and by Sulla's time approximated to a lozenge in shape (quasi - 
reticulate). The neat lozenges of real ‘opus red cubit urn 1 appear 
first, among dated buildings, 011 the Theatre of Pompey in 55 b.C, 
IT] esc various facings, of course, were always concealed with fine 
stucco. At Praencsic, moreover, the free-standing columns and 
Lheir stylobates, the voussoirs of the arches and the bases and 
capitals of pilasters and engaged columns arc of a hard bright 
limestone. Materials, in fact, are neatly differentiated according 
to positron, though not so elaborately as in some other SLilian 
buildings. Marble, the favourite imperial facing-stone, hus not 
yet appeared. Although in its details this temple shows none of 
the gtwswss of much imperial work, we already find at Praencstc 
a power of architectural combination that would do credit to the 
best of the later designers. It is unique among Roman buildings. 

Other Sulla n temples, as those of Jupiter Anxur at Terradna 
and Hercules at Tivoli, show the same technique and detailing as 
Pracncste on a less splendid scale. 1 The round ‘Temple of the 
Sibyl ' at Tivoli, whose details crane very close to those of Praenestc, 
has a structural core of concrete, with concrete cella walls merging 
into the concrete of the podium and perhaps originally, though 
Ddbtueck doubts this, a concrete dome above.- The Doric 
temple at Cori is a puzzle, tt is delicate but barbarous, with 
intitules inside the pediment. On the whole it suits this date best. J 
At Rome the late Republican temple of Fomina Viriiis beside the 
Tiber is a degenerate litde building, terrastyle, with Ionic columns 
of travertine, that help to date it. 1 and a cella so broad that it 
reaches the side colonnades. The resulting engaged columns 
make the building pscudopcriptcral, perhaps the earliest known 

See Blake, Construction, pp. 233-5, GuUini, to jutify his early 
dine List Praciiesie, would wish 10 spin out The building of ihes^ Sulhn 
temples over the century 160-60 ilc. He has not, I think, ciiablisheJ 
hii. cast. 

■' Sec Dttbrucuk, II. pp_ 16-22. 

- Dcibiueck, II, [>p. 33 fF. 

* Tdvettisc under the late Republic was used as a facing where the 
Empire used marble. See. e.g.. Blake, Commoiox, p. 45. 
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instance of this unsatisfactory and architecturally insignificant 
device. 1 

One would like, if one could, to assign to this period the far 
more interesting temple at Vienne,- like the * Codtuhun-Dnric 
temple at Pacstum and the Roman Republican temple at Gabii, 3 
it has free-standing colonnades down the sides and an engaged 
order only ar the rear, where the architect has varied pilasters 
with half-columns in an unsure but thoughtful, seemingly 
Republican way- Its cornice has the new invention, modillians, 4 
but no dentils, so is lighter than known Augustan cornices- It 
shows intelligence and experiment, not yet the stereotyped refine¬ 
ment of the Augustan Mai son Girree. 

In secular building, the Roman Theatre and the Roman Thermae 
emerge as definite types, Pomps y, the first to build a wholly 
stone theatre, in 55 8X., was forced by the Harness of the site, the 
low-lying Campus Martins north-west of the Capitol, to raise 
the auditorium on a vaulted concrete substructure. Here for the 
first time appears the good hydraulic concrete of reddish volcanic 
pozzuolana responsible for the extraordinary vaults peculiar under 
the Empire to the buildings of Rome and central Italy, in lact for 
the metropolitan style of Rome, This innovation is more im¬ 
portant than alleged resemblances between the theatres of Pompey 
and of the Greek cits', Myrilene > The plan of the Roman 
Theatre is best postponed to the Augustan period. 

The best-preserved Thermae are the Stabian Baths at Pompeii 
(see Fig- 90), in their present form of the Sudan Age, but already 
completely changed from their prototype, the Greek palaestra. 
The practical Italian mind hits already invented, in place of braziers, 
furnaces (faypocausts) under the Hoars, to give a controlled heat* 
These naturally made planning easier and smoother. Front the 
colonnaded exercise-court, now subsidiary to the bath buildings, 
a vestibule leads into the rectangular apodyterium, or undressing- 
room, off the front portion of which the cold bathroom (ftigi- 
, farinmi opens, a domed circular building with four niches and a 
thick wall, giving a plan externally square. A central opening ad- 
mined light and air through the roof, as in the Pantheon. Designed 

1 Fur this lemplc, Robertson, pp. zll-ra. 

• See the internting note in Robertson., p. 340. 

J See Delbrueck, II, pp- 5-10. 

4 See below, p. Zjti- 

1 Pluiarcb, Pompty, 4;. „ 

• About too B.c* S« Pliny, Nature! Htfiaty, IX, 108. 

iS—I 
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im a large swimmlng^-pool, this room undoubtedly inspired ihc 
earliest Christian baptisteries* On re-entering the apodytcriiim, one 
takes another door in the rear for the tepid bath (icpidariuni)^ the 
hot bath (cahdiirjiiui) and the small sweating-rooms (sudatoria), 
ITie Whole arrangement* with the apodyreriuni at the cross-roads, 
wtts retained in ihc great Impend Thermae, They improved, 
ol course, on Fompeii m sizes in symmetry and in their provisions 
for an easy and elegant circulation. But die type was already 
feed in So b.c 1 

The Tabular!urn* or Record Office, wia rebuilt under Sulla on 
the east slope of the Capitol, As a buildings ype it naturally had 
few descendants* But as a work of at least three storeys using 



Pig. 9° SLihiim Thfimia^x Pompeii. 


concrete vaults it is as imporant and novel in its way die Temple 
ax Pracnesie + It used the arch less sparingly on the exterior, and 
its top floor is faced with a * Roman Order k of the sort described 
ar Praeneste/ Doric* with upright oblong bays of proportions 9 
by "r mptesenting, however, not the ends of a succession of 
tunnels but the fenestration of a line of square compartments, each 
vaulted with a flattened and shapeless tM f r unnin g pamlJd with 
the facade. Again the architect varied his materials according to 
position* and ^another Roman characteristic—avoided intricacies 

\ For the Stabian Baths, sec Mau-KdKft pp. jfts ff_ 

'Above, p, 271. 'Iliis arched order is further Jiscussed below, 
pp. 309 fL 

' Robertsouj Fig. lot. 
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of vaulting. Iniicaii of the difficult sloping i.uiiiici-vsulr> the 
stairs have a series of short horizontal tunnels at various levels. 
iso tun neb intersect on the same level- * After all- most Roman 
labourers were slaves > and their employers did their best to avoid 
worts like intersecting vaults too difficult for the servile intelligence. 
The shonoumtnp of the workers and The virtues of pozzuolana 
later made for clumsy pendtaatives* Cht usu^l long senes of 
recesses, vaulted in concrete, opens off the rear wall of the gallery. 
The most elaborate private house known* die Villa of the Papyri 
ill Herculaneum (see Fig- 9Or ts slili entirely Hellenistic. Exca¬ 
vated in ihe mid-eigiuceiuh century, when it yielded papyri of the 
Epicurean philosophers* it has now again ^appeared and is 
known only From the phi n of We her. - 11 alrnos 1 certainly belonged 



Fig, 91 Villa of the Papyri, Herculaneum; after Weber. 


io the lanuly of Piso, eminent in the Ciceronian Age It ran from 
south-east to north-west, and had T to iudge from the plan- a 
second-century nucleus, a villa typical of Chmpama, with a Tuscan 
atrium 48 feet by 34 feci internally* nearly as Large as the best 
Pompeian examples, and a tabiinuni facing soulhwaids with a view 
of the sea- This seems cleat from the position of the alae. The 
Pisoncs turned the atrium round, converting the tablinttm into a 
vestibule, added a peristyle oti the north with a new - tablinum on 
in west side* and then* west of this addition, constructed a further 
immense peristyle some y>o leer long, surrounded by rooms of 


1 See Delbmeck, l, Abb, 3* /Robert«n T Fig- too). , # 

2 Conveniently reproduced in h. R, Barker, Buried Hcrzuhmtwn 
■ London, 1908), Plan 7. A decimal poult is misplaced on the Kale, and 
iruakgE thr villa nnc -fie nth of ita real length- 
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choice shapes, interspersed with elegant statues rad commanding 
various views of the sea. To the cast of the original atrium and the 
smaller peristyle they added baths and domestic offices. This is 
the mosE lavish Hellenistic house we know, and the native Italian 
forms are almost submerged. Hellenism as strong as this marks 
much art and literature in the Ciceronian Age. 

At Rome, the 4 House of Livia' on the Palatine* which we are 
told once belonged to the famous late Republican orator, Hortens- 
ius, has some requisite rooms of about 50 bjc. in the "Second 
Pompeian Style \ Rut neither hem nor elsewhere can one see 
much of the general plan. A Hdlemsing trend is apparent in the 
numerous peristyles with marble columns* which ancient writers 
scan to suggest were common ai this rime. 

The competing generals now disposed of many engineers and 
workmen and* when playing for political power* would promise to 
settie their veterans in new towns i^coJonbc*) and curry pep alar 
favour with schemes of urban improvement. Lugduruun* or 
Lyons* for instance* was a colonia of 43 B.a* and Roman Carthage 
and Corinth were both inaugurated by Julius Caesar. Coloniac, 
being military camps, shewed a general uniformity under the 
Empire* and are best postponed to our survey of that highly sta tic 
society. 

In Rome, Pompey combined his theatre With a large colonnaded 
enclosure* or "porticus*, for bargaining and lounging. Julius 
Caesar, more practically, laid out a forum for the relief of the 
Overcrowded forum Roman tun, on its north side near the western 
end -—the first of the series of imperial fora completed only under 
Hadrian, It is simple and rectangular, with at most one small 
hemityde, perhaps because its architect was Attic* Athens bang 
now the centre of the academic conservatives. 1 Julius honoured 
Athens, too* with a forum* a rectangular enclosure running cast and 
west and entered from the classical Agora on the west through a 
Doric propylon of greai purity.- 

But Andronicus of Cyrrhus. probably one of its architects* 
showed hLmsdfmore original* and recalls us from Roman organisa¬ 
tion to Greek art. A typically Hellenistic scientist and theorist, 
he designed the Tower of the Winds* a combined water-clock and 

1 O™ wiws to Anfciv in July, 45 u.c. ‘What a disgrace! A 
cattwfnrat of yours i* enlarging: our dty s whidj he first saw only a year 

ago] (Ad An^ XTIb 3,5]. A different work from ihc Fcmlm, but 
revealing. 

See Smart and Revert, i 4 Chap T I. 
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sundial near the cast end of this forum. Vitruvius, who quotes 
him extensively in his first book and may even have worked under 
him for Caesar, thus acquiring his strong Greek bias, suggests that 
he would have wished to place this tower at the centre of an 



» t i nn 
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Fig. 95 Tower of the Vt’imls. lanceolate capital. 

octagonal city with a radiating street plan. 1 Such a design, never 
carried out in antiquity, shows that under the late Republic 
Greeks retained some vitality. The details of the lower are 
equally original. It is an octagon, with two small distyk porches 
and a small apse. Each side faces 3 point of the compass and has a 



Fig. 93 Tower of the Wind*, interna] eoruiice. 


rdief of the appropriate wind. The Corinthian columns of the 
porches have no bases and simple lanceolate capitals, that is, capitals 
where a ring of smooth spear-shaped leaves replaces the volutes and 
Bowers of ihc upper half of the bed (see Fig. 92). Andromcus 


: Vitruvius, 1 , 6. 
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perhaps invented the type, popular in Ro man Greece for at least 
five centuries. 

Half-way up the inside of the Tower a small horizontal cornice, 
little more than 0 string course, with no corona but with small 
dentils immediately under its false Mm a, is supported fay brackets 
almost suggesting modillions. 1 Now the mod i ilion, from the time 
of Augustus, becomes the distinctive mark of the Roman cornice. 
On several of his temples it has the shape of a console, like 
those on the door of the Hrcchthcum but fattened and tilted 
forward 90 degrees (see Fig, 96), and immediately supports the 
corona.' With the dentils and their bedmould below, modiliiom 
swell the Roman comice to an excessive sire. But in our small 
comice of Andronjcus the places of demils and mixiiilions arc 
reversed. A more Roman en lablaiure, where modillhms sunmount 
dectih, crowns the main door in tire Lesser Propylon at Iilcusis 
('4ft B.C.). Near Rome, a comice like that on the Tower of ihc 
Winds, hut without the dentils, seems to have adorned the ‘Tomb 
of the Gaudii’ at Bovillac. 3 Even more orthodox, though again 
without dentib, is the cornice in the Pompeian dining-room 
(second quarter of the first century?) mentioned above. 4 In fact, 
wt know the modi ilion appeared at this time, but whether fust 
in the Greek or Roman world it would be rash to decide. ? 

The Lesser Propylon of likusis (see Fig. 94) was commissioned 
by a Roman, Appiias Claudius Fulcher, in 4S B.c 6 But its taste 
is Greek, though it resembles no other propylon. It is unroofed 
and has a deep forecourt, with columns, just tree-standing, in 
front of the side walls. Their order was normal Greek Ionic 
and their entablature apparently unbroken, as ai Bassac. The 
cross-wall had originally one large dooi, protected in front by a 
Corinthian portico, distyle and prostyle, of remarkable beaut}', 

1 Stuart and Revni, 1 , Chap, 111 , Plv IV and IX. 

1 Robemcn, PL XII (a}, 

1 Illustrated in Rivoira, Arckitetmtu Jftm torm (Milan, 1921;, Fig- 4, 
The tomb is supposedly Republican, but no certain evidence exists for 
its date or mnibuiun. 

* See above, p, ;&, n. 5. Tlie den rile are large and well formed. 

- Dclhnitci ill. Abb, no) figures an Indian example hum the 
Gaodaritis, which he aligns to the seatnil century s,c, and Fotidwr 
{L'Art firti'd'iiriiii/iiptt dn (jondkofa .Paris, 1905)) shows many more. 
But otpctti tend these days to assign this art rather to the second century 
4.0 . when it wmild oifer no proof that raodilliotw originated in some 
central tract, say Sclctcid Syria, about jw b.c, 

*The evidence cranes from an irmcriptiiOn on Die fricie and two 
reference:! by Oecro in hit IcTIcn to Attku*. 
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that pmjeered into the court. The hexagonal capitals of the two 
columns had faces of the -ame exquisite design as those on the 
snmg b ehin d thniL Behind the cioss-wilJ wjrks a much shallower 
court* and here the projection of the centre poruU made use of 
Caryatids. The order of the cross-wall is, rightly enough* on a 
larger scale than that of the lateral Ionic order* whose columns 
must have reached to about two-thirds of its height. Perhaps 
they stood on a high podium* like those in ihc Lower Gymnasium 



s__1_ 

Fi^, Lesser Fropylon, Eleush. 


of Piicnc mentioned above J The architect seems 10 derive hb 
ensemble from the ceils of Bassae, particularly if that was unroofed, 
hi any ease his building* however novel appears Greeks 

5 AboviPj p r 2 G 2 . , 

; Reconsrnierkiav of the ptopylna now have to depend ct. jJin 5 niDor ± 
p 2 %&) on Ulc beauTjfal engravings in 71m Unedited Amiqtaiks af Anita 
(Society of Dilcti*nu; London, 1S17)*Chip. HI- Bcwrcnaim Du Irmzrw 
Ptepvh'i #s tun Eleum Merlin* 1952 ) atf crap ted to discrafil rhe Dilettanti, 
but is refuted h in my vicWj by DLrtamocr* p, 2Kb. He as*ETnh!cd, however * 
tbr evidence available cm the pound today. 
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The test Greek building of nore is the famous catacomb of Ms*, 
pear Alexandria a very symmetrical group of square chambers 
with pjehes on all sides so wide and deep that each room seems 
almost emciform. The cross-passages give long axial views, 
detached columns flank the niches and the roofs, saucer domes 
sliced vertically by the transverse arches, give the whole an early 
Byzantine appearance remarkable for a date so early 5 if Ddbrueck 
is right, as the mid-first century B.c J 
One may summarise this half-ccntury by spying that the 
superiority in wealth, numbers and technique had passed tardily 
and almost by accident to Rome. It now required a Roman lu 
initiate any scheme of real importance. The quality of concrete 
m central Italy was improving. By long experiment the Romans 
had come to employ pozzuohma, indispensable to all their achieve¬ 
ments in i he City, without in this period ever discerning real 
nature. For even Vitruvius never suspected that the 4 pit sand' 
dug east and north of Rome* the best for concrete, was in fact riie 
same material as the voksoic dust of Puteoli (Porzuoli) alteadv 
used lor water-proof moles and jetties in the Bay of Naples.* 
There is no doubt, too* that the Romans now differentiated their 
materials mote skilfully and had begun to veneer more scictttiGcaHv 
than their contemporaries. In tlxe second century the Courtcil- 
I louse at Miletus, a building with a cote of hard gneiss, had been 
given a skin of marble. But the Romans had the materials and 
the means for far more careful differentiation r 

In iasrc, however, Rome perhaps still lagged. The frescoes 
m she House of Livia' are superior, indeed* to almost everything 
ot their own time at Pompeii. Pompeii, however, pitme n Ear ly 
under its Roman colonists, is not Alexandria. And the mosaic 
pavements, at any rate, even of Pompeii have no rivals in Rome* 
Miss Blake thinks it safe to propound the general rule 1 that a 
design found in pte-SuJten Pompeii reaches Rome about the 
middle of the first century a r c„ s and is carried north ward during 
the reign or Augustus. Some exquisite Hellenistic patterns, like 
Lite Alexandrian rosette mosaic, found several times ai Pompeii, 
never appear farther north in Italy. 


illy s ^:i!^ bnieCk ir,pP " 78 ^ p and P IC7Z which reprodueta Napoleon** 

P i P 3 ^ «« ««r demonstrated 
thi> irem me cv-uleace, including Vhruvms Tit t ;;; sfruh;** 

shows btutr tbt ctnpiticaJ faa*fatjcn c f thc biding sdracc* 6 

■ Alike, Pavmzim, pp B y^go, 5 
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It is only under Augustus dial Rome gathers into her hands 
most of the strings of artistic patronage that she is to hold for three 
centuries. Only under him can she organise for the use of 
hundreds of thousands those skills so painfully acquired in the 
three centuries after Alexander. We are at last ready to study 
Imperial Rome. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE CHARACTER OF ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

1. THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 31 B.C.-.VD. 330 

T he main events and phases of Imperial history can be fairly 
briefly summarised. The difficulty lies in their interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Augustus was carried to power by the yearning of the world 
for peace. Generals had fought each other for seventy years. 
As at the end of our Wars of the Roses, very small forces were 
at the last decisive batik of Actinia (31 B.c.), but everyone 
acquiesced in the result. Augustus, after murdering most of the 
nobility ten years before, had cleverly pretended to be fighting for 
the old Roman aristocratic ideals and the spread ot the best Italian 
culture, and for most of his reign commanded the loyalty of great 
poets and artists in building a new and Italian world, While his 
power as ‘imperator*, or ‘emperor*, rested in 31 B.C, on the 
legions behind him and on their capable commander, Agrippa, he 
scrupulously observed the old Republican forms* nursed the 
senate and, by holding with his friends a succession of the chief 
legal offices, slowly added to his actual power the half-spiritual 
' authority’ always exercised at Rome by a magistrate ot experience 
and iudgmou. He finally acquired at death the deification hence¬ 
forward bestowed on good emperors. 1 

His slow, dispassionate, longsighted statesmanship recognised 
that mere military power would never suffice. The world was 
still for from the moral ruin of, say, the Europe of our own day, 
and still expected him to use his power reasonably. His dynasty 

1 The spirit Lif the Augustan principale, a* it appeared ?u iu Roman 
victims, i% most brilliantly recaptured by Tacitus in The opening chapters 
uC the 4iwt ah md by Gibbon in die rtur*J chapter of the £k*lwt ^ Fali. 
Mosi modem student s of The subject have devoted their lime to correcting 
this itnp^tssitur, and have revealed the prindpaii: over mant of the empire 
a good, paccmiii preeminent* with high admim^inuivc standards- 
Qdc cim briny s^ii-vc it only she criticism* which will seem ciliter 
uniealbri^ or devastating Ltecording to personal taste, tlut it a] towed 
?muli scope for individual genius 
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appeared firmly rooted at his death, after a reign of forty-five years. 
But his successors, weaker men and sometimes madmen, unable to 
acquire his 'authority' over the better Romans and compelled to 
fall back on military force, mostly met violent ends themselves, 
or were disgraced by not being deified. Fifty years later, in a.d. 68, 
Nero’s follies brought his bouse to extinction. Yet even then 
bis spirit was still working to save Rome. He bad built more 
firmly outside his own family. He bad worked hard through all 
his reign, devoting ihc army to the protection of distant frontiers, 
painfully ‘rationalised* along the Rhine, the Danube and the 
Euphrates, and educating his immediate subordinates in Roman 
habits of industry and obedience. So during the anarchy of 
a.d. 69, the year of the four emperors, only one frontier, the Rhine, 
saw any real disaffection, most generals showed a decent modera¬ 
tion and the conqueror, Vespasian, the first Flavian emperor, had 
not only compromised with a powerful rival in Syria but was a 
complete stranger to nervousness or arrogance. In his earth- 
bound way, he imitated the propaganda of Augustus—perhaps, as 
his buildi n g* show, with the populace, rather than the Senate, in 
the foreground. VJhen his unattractive son Domicinn grew old 
and nervous and and and was assassinated in a.d. 96, the great 
magistrates carried the Empire without bloodshed through 
another serious crisis. Ncrva, a mild, weak senator quickly raised 
to the purple by the assassins, could not have survived without 
adopting Trajan, commander of the Rhine legions, as his son and 
successor. But from that moment until the death of Marcus 
Aurelius in a.d. 180 the Roman Empire enjoyed its greatest extent 
and the Ancient World its * Indian Summer’ of prosperity under 
Trajan, Hadrian and the Antooincs. 

The emperors themselves resembled at this rime our better 
Indian viceroys, the senators our privy councillors. Adoption 
and succession to the p rind pate, until Marcus chose his miserable 
son Ctumnodus, proceeded by merit- The chief task of the em¬ 
peror was to maintain the framework of the empire. Augustus 
had divided it into large frontier provinces with legions directly 
under him^lf and his nominees, and older, peaceful provinces, 
such as Narbonensi i (Provence) and Asia (the rich western coast of 
Asia Minor) under governors chosen by the Sena tc. The emperors 
of course made the adjustments required from time to rime b etween 
the two kinds of province. They reserved Egypt for themselves, 
because of its natural wealth, population and autocratic traditions. 
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and also because they had to organise a supply of Nile com tor the 
enormous city of Rome. 

AH campaigns were conducted by the emperor or in bis name 
by his immediate subordinate^ and bis military provinces served 
not only as a bulwark bur as a springboard for punitive or aggres¬ 
sive warfare. The chief, most of them organised under Augustus, 
were tipper and Lower Germany* strips along the Rhine, Pan- 
nonla, Dalmatia and Moesia* all three south of the Danube, and 
Syria. Claudius in a_el 43 added Britain, Romanised under the 
Antonines as far as the Forth* Vespasian Judaea in a,d. 70, after 
reducing the Jews., and Trajan Dacia (the modem Rumania) in 
AJ3. toy- Two regions caused the empire continual trouble, 
Central Europe and Mesopotamia, the former uncivilised but 
suffering endless pressure of population from the Steppes, the 
latter the sear of the haff-Hdlcnised Parthian Kingdom, the heir 
of the Sdeurids and the only civilised state contiguous lo Roman 
provinces. However well organised* the Roman army proved 
too small to annex Mesopotamia, so very far from the centre ol 
Roman power, especially at a time when, for whatever rc^on t 
Classical culture was receding in the East, as we sec from Dura 
Europos and the very solid ruins of the Parthian o utpost of Harm. 
But the Rhineland and even Syria still witness in their Roman 
remains to the efficiency and splendour of their imperial orgmisa- 
non. 

In the rest of the empire, shielded behind these m il it a r y 
provinces* hundreds of autonomous dries administered their own 
small territories like the Greek dries of old—with one difference, 
that their constitutions were all of a Largely identical pattern, ihdr 
governments oligarchies and their chief magistrates Roman 
citizens. For so Rome could reconcile local independence with 
imperial cohesion. The emperors reserved to themselves the 
maintenance of an imperial highway and posting system, the 
minting of nearly ah gold and silver coin, the official protection of 
certain manufactures and trades and the food and water supply of 
Rome. The aqueducts across ihe Gunpagna and above all the 
warehouses and granaries of Gsti^ the porr at ihe mouth of the 
Tiber* show imperial efficiency at its highest. How different from 
these were the poor* private work turned out by the autonomous 
cities* the Cttddfc-fty architecmrc of mixed materials, nearly 
always inferior, that marred the last days of Pompeii* the exedrae 
and theatres lavished on Greece by her private fairy godfather* 
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Heiodes Amors I Nor, in many cases, did the emperors them¬ 
selves fare much better when they quitted the domain of public 
utilities, in which one must include the great Baths and even the 
Colosseum, and indulged such private whims as the 4 City of 
Hadrian * at Athens or the hideous trophy of AdamMissi* in the 
Dobmdja. 1 

So well was the Empire now managed that, as Gibbon observes* 
it had no history during the whole rcijpi of Antoninus Pius. Its 
government at this lime truly represented the educated classes, and 
could command the gratitude of all for the numberless material 
benefits it had bestowed. The general fairness in the system of 
promotion* the common sense of the higher officials and the 
imperial monopoly in matters of the first importance ah seemed 
to promise an indefinite duration of the Antonin c Age. One 
might have discerned* however* a few warning signs. The ruling 
class was perhaps at times taking i ts way of life too much for 
granted* and was losing sight of the profundities of Greek culture. 
We are entering an age of abridgements and anecdote libraries. 
Even in the first century the young Agricola, for showing an 
excessive interest in philosophy, had been removed from his 
university at Ma^alia, In addition, the life of the local oligarchs 
was becoming in many places almost monotonously easy and 
enervating—a round of spectacles and ceremonies, and their 
recording on honorific inscriptions. When critic rivalry in loyal 
extravagance had Jed to overspending, no one but the central 
government had the experience or competence to set things right. 
We know from the correspondence of Pliny and Trajan how chaotic 
ihe finances had become in the cities of Northern Asia Minor by 
AJ), rn. Worse still, these dries were prepared to seize the 
chance of Pliny's presence and to appeal to hun for decisions on 
the most trivial matters. Reader* of de Tocqueville, when they 
see such helplessness as this, will fear the worst for the Future of 
the stricken community. 

The third centurv* on the whole., was very poorly served by its 
first historians. It is difficult to know, on the evidence available, 
why the misdemeanours of Gummodus led to a sequel so terrible 
as the century of anarchy from 190 to ;oo + But many events 

1 Earlier imperiaJ imp hie* bad shown somewhat better msie* for 
ui£tanee iha! of Augustus at La T urhit* in die Maritime Alps (G. Brogan, 
Burmin Gaul (London* 1953)+ Fi^ 45^). But even here one finds ili- 
proportioncd projecting pedestal* of ihe sort ihni spoil the Temple of 
Vesta below, p r 
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t o indicate that the traditional ruling class was now only 
thinly represented in the army, and not always, therefore, respected 
by the emperors whom the army created. Yet such was the 
position erf the army and such the nature of the prindpatc, despite 
its respectable Augustan facade, that no emperor could rule for a 
moment without military goodwill. At the same time, Roman 
military strength, never much more, perhaps, than a quarter oi a 
million men, was drained away in wars between the rival claimants, 
while the real enemies, the Germans, were coalescing into larger 
groups, hurled against the Roman frontiers by pressure from 
farther cast. 

For a few years around 200 the tot was stayed by Septum us 
Sevens (195-211), 2 sensible African general But fifty years 
later, the barbarians at last broke through and did untold 
dmnagg to Gaul and to the towns on the Aegean, including Athens. 
In the ‘wretched reign* of Gailienus (260-68) the empire was 
parcelled out among thirty pretenders, while the father of the 
emperor. Valerian, was himself a prisoner of the Sassanid Persians, 
the new and fanatically eastern rulers of Mesopotamia. Palmyra 
under Odenathus and Zambia (261-73) usurped the role of Rome 
as the protectress of Syria, For the whole period from 249 to 286 
the empire was fighting for its life, and survived only in a very 
altered form. 

As reorganised by Diocletian (286-305) it had lost most of its 
freedom. Farmers were tied rigidly to their land, townsmen to 
their trades or manufactures ami all classes to their quotas of 
taxation. Barbarians who lutd settled inside the frontiers held 
their land almost feudally of the emperor in return for military 
service. In such a state of almost permanent siege Rome ceased 
to be convenient as a capital, and one emperor seemed insufficient 
fur the task. Diocletian grappled with these problems, but only 
Constantine (312-337) had the genius to solve them. In a.d. 330 
he founded Constantinople, * New Rome \ at the confluence of the 
main Trade-routes and on a site then impregnable. He thus 
e nsured the division of the empire into East and West, and a long 
lease of life for it in the east. But by his action he abrupdy ended 
the Imperial Roman style of architecture. The basilica of his 
unsuccessful rival, Maxcntius, is the last of those enormous 
axially-planned buildings, vaulted in poiauolana and peculiar to 
central Italy under the pagan emperors. 

Seeing the necessity of a faith, for lack of which the old society, 
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for all its civic splendour, had perished, Constantine came to 
terms in a.d* 313 with Christianity, then the chief of those 
oriental religions filling the gap caused by the decay of classical 
thought and morals. By so doing, he undoubtedly prolonged the 
fife of the empire in the west and perpetuated in a large degree the 
culture for which it had stood. His reign shows a sudden remark¬ 
able revival in an, to be followed soon by a revival of Latin letters. 
But since Christianity in a.d, 300 was wrapped in the language of 
Greek philosophy, and since, for whatever reason, only parts of 
the East, such as Egypt and Syria, had escaped the sterility of the 
earlier third century, we should not be surprised that the most 
impressive immediate result of his action is to be found in tire new 
Byzantine civilisation of the Eastern Empire. Constantine had 
seized almost at the last moment the opportunity of wise, far- 
seeing statesmanship still available, though the empire was dying, 
to the universal emperor. As a maker of history, he is worthy 
to stand near Julius Caesar tiimsdf 

2, ROMAN BUILDING METHODS 

In our bureaucratic age Imperial Rome has come into her own. 
Her cities approached in size the capitals of modem Europe; and 
the highly static government of the High Empire, in all those 
minutiae, the study of which so rewards a certain type of research- 
worker, is understood and envied by the harassed administrator 
of today. Indeed, if Europe is now to turn once more into a few 
conscientious shepherds and a multitude of sheep, what can we 
not gain foam the study of Roman culture? We in modem 
London have provided litdc for our own half-educated musses 
beyond featureless fiats and offices and disjointed halls of enter¬ 
tainment, oil haphazard, few 01 much merit and none related to 
their surroun ding s. What a difference from Trajan, whose 
enormous forum by itself supplied the shops, markets, promenades, 
law-courts, libraries and places of worship required by the time, 
as well as an imposing new thoroughfare, a thousand feci long, 
hum one crowded quarter to another—and all this on so grand a 
scale that ihc crowds could go about their business in perfect 
comfort ! Were we to perish, could our modem buildings exert 
upon our successors the fruitful influence of Roman Provence 
upon the builders of tile Romanesque or of Rome itself upon the 
Cmqueccnto? 
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In grand axial planning, as in construction, the Romans 
excelled. Indeed, the history vi architecture teaches us that, 
where the planning of buildings is bold and rational, the means of 
constructing them are most often ready to hand. If the Romans 
had only possessed in addition the artistic sense of the Greeks, 
their architecture would have been the grandest the world has 
ever seen. But they relied too much on others. They were 
patrons rather than artists, content in most cases to import 
artificers from other countries, chiefly from Greece, to carry out 
ihe:r ideas. For this reason, perhaps, Roman buildings often 
lack the artistic completeness and sense of absolute fitness in all 
their parts which distinguish the masterpieces of some other 
schools. Their decoration, though generally lavish, lacks refine¬ 
ment and often even finish. But the planning is superb, the scale 
magnificent—qualities shown not only in the buildings themselves, 
but also in their approaches and surroundings, which are mapped 
out with a supreme disregard for short-term economies, and with 
a truly grand feeling for architectural effect. The scale on which 
they built was recalled in many countries besides Italy for many 
centuries after their empire had ceased to exist, in such towns 
as Albi and Avignon in the south of France, Autun in Burgundy 
and Trier in Germany, and in manv an eastern city, the love of 
size inherited by the people from their former masters is strongly 
perceptible: and even the enormous bays of some Italian Gothic 
cathedrals arc best explained by the prompting of the old Roman 
spirit. 

During the Empire certain changes took place in architectural 
style, but not to the extent we might have expected. The fact 
is that the Romans followed Greek traditions fairly closely when 
dealing with religious buildings, for which precedent existed in 
Greece; but in others of a secular character, such, as their theatres, 
amphitheatres and baths, to which Greek construction and 
planning were not wholly suited, they had to devise their own 
technique. Thu 5 :, on the one hand, the Theatre of Maroellus, of 
15 B.C., is arched throughout in a design dosdy similar to that of 
rbe Colosseum but nearly a century older: on the other, some late 
temples, such as that of Faustina in the Fonim (e. a.d. 145X at* 
still entirely trabcated. 

The greatest purity of detail is found under Augustus, whose 
reign saw an enormous programme of building—he claims 
to have 'restored J , in most cases rebuilt, eighty-two temple* 























Temple of Concord, Rome; interior, restored 
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atone . 1 Under Nero, after the famous fire of a.d. 64, much of Rome 
had 10 be rebuilt; bm we have too little of his work to judge its 
stvle- The smaller buddings of the Flavians, such os the Temple of 
Vespasian and the Arch of Tiros, approach the Augustan in 
delicacy; the larger, like the Colosseum, arc grand and simple, 
but coarse in detail. Under Trajan and Hadrian (97-134) the 
Romans reached the height of their ability to model wads and 
vaults in concrete, as shown by the Pantheon and the Villa of 
Hadrian. The Amonines, by contrast, produced pedestrian 
work like the Temple of Faustina in the Forum- After their time 
grand buildings appear erratically and under isolated emperors, 
such as Caracal! a, Gallienus and Maientius; bur the detailing of 
these always shows a sad deterioration, and it is not too much to 
say that in them the Romans had at last virtually abandoned thdr 
attempt to pres^ their concrete arcuation into the trabeaicd mould 
of the orders. 

So, after considering in this chapter the various Roman methods 
of construction and decoration , and in the next the types of build¬ 
ing erected in the High Empire down to A.D, 200, we shall conclude 
with the slow abandonment of classicism between Sevens and 
Constantine. 

The Greeks used many and small points of support, die Romans, 
as a rule, few and large, because they required big unencumbered 
Boor spaces. These spaces they coveted with concrete vaults or 
rlomni-friing massive piers for their support. During most of 
the Empire basilicas, treated as purely trabeated buildings wiih 
timber roofe, disobeyed this rule 2 : otherwise the Romans to their 
credit preferred the more architectural and durable construction 
ill concrete. They still used columns freely in interiors, but 
subordinated them to the concrete piers and placed them at the 
sides of rooms, where they were out of the way for instance in 
the Throne Room of Domitian (see Fig- 9 S) OT the Temple of 
Venus and Rome . 3 Thus columns became decorative features 
more than structural necessities. In addition, the} S^vc idle. 
Now that most of the latge halls in Rome are robbed of their 
columns, it is difficult to apprehend thdr size, but where columns 

1 Rti Gestae Dili Augusti fed- F, Gage; Path, IJ>3SX Appendix 3* 

i Small religious baoBtas, like that pear the Pom Maggtorc ,see 
PL IV, p. 1 So; might be vaulted even under the early Empire: but 
commercial basilica * abandoned iheir duscal character only in the late 
thir d OTStUI? AJ). beLftW, p- 

* Sec below, p, 335. 
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still remain, as in from of the niches in the Pantheon, their valuable 
scale-giving properties at once appear* and must have appeared 
yet more strongly before the wretched *baroquc* saints, far larger 
than life, wen: permitted to dwarf the low r er courses of the building. 
The Bramtincs Icamt tliis treatment of columns from Live Roman. 1 ;, 
and turned it to escdlent account in S. Sophia and other large 
churches. 

Granted these habits, load-bearing colonnades or walls entirely 
of ashlar ape rare m Roman work. The wall enclosing the Forum 
of Augustus provides a splendid example. They also appear in 

the small Hdlenising temples of 
Augustan limes* such as that of 
Giitor in die Forum. Even in 
ashlar the Roman makes a practical 
contribution to construction* He 
pmj A 44 \ foitjtb: the frieze in such a way 

^. as to turn it into a discharging arch 

rjj | \ between each pair of columns and 

* so relieve some of the weight on the 

unsupported stretches of the archi¬ 
trave (see Fig. 96), a trick repeated 
in the Irncr* Roman colonnades of 
the Forum at Pompeii. 1 Most 
good masonry of this period is 
found in Syria and Provence, but 
modifies only slightly the forms 
developed at Rome in concrete. 

Concrete was the principal build¬ 
ing material of die Romans; and 
without its aid their most charac¬ 
teristic and interesting work could 
not have been carried out, It would have been sheer waste of 
valuable material to build great piers and thick walls solid in 
marhk or stone, and neither could have been used for vaults of 
Roman span. Concrete formed an excellent and inexpensive 
substitute. Its ingredients were easily obtainable and no skilled 
labour was required to lay it, so that it could easily he entrusted to 
slaves or pressed workmen j of whom the Romans always had 
thousands at their command. It was economical because its 
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Fig- 95 


> 10 ia w w tp - nfTnij 
_ im m: 

Rome, Throne Rom 
of Domitktt. 

Throne Room proper. 


* For the earlier, Mdicnhik colttinadis, «e above, p. ZJ i. 
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aggregate (‘cacmenta')* could consist of the chips and waste from 
polished fadng-bJocks m > and, being monolithic, it permitted those 
niches* apses and other re-entrants so exciting in Roman work, 
particularly in the show-buildings of Rome iisdf* and so long 



big- y6 Uome T Temple oi' Castor, entablature- 


desired but so imperfectly achieved by the Hellenists architects 
in dressed stone. : Besides concrete* the Romans used stone and 

1 Note haw cotnplady ihc word s cement r ha* changed its- meaning 
in HngtMr 

: These, and many other advantages of concrete* at dmt the Urge, 
nnshtifui gangs necessitated large, simple,, noble nxmn, are lovingly 
developed by Dclbmeck {Hilimmitth* Ikwi&h II, pp. 51 If.) on the 
theme ihnt a all things work together for gtjod 1 when the plan is simple 
and bold* He is Very cngeniotiE here. 
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brick for ordinary facings, and for decoration granite, rmrbic, 
porphyry, alabaster and hruiux. Stucco, of great strength and 
thickness, though Jacking the fineness of the Greek purely Limestone 
stuccoes, was applied to most walls, external as well as internal, 
except those faced with ashlar or ornamental stone, 

The chief building-stones in Rome were tufa and pc period, 
both of volcanic origin, and travertine, a hard semi'crystalline 
limestone formed in water and quarried at Tivoli. 1 The great 
period of the tufa?, bad weathering stones, had passed with the 
second century' B.c. Travertine and peperino were used as 
external facings and in positions, inhere considerable strength was 
required. Travertine, □ strong stone, Jias a beautiful texture and 
warm honey colour, but (lakes badly in a fire Peperino is as 
strong and withstands fire, so that it enjoyed a new popularity' 
after the great fire of Rome in A.o. 64/ but Ills a texture so hideous 
that one is forced to plaster it over. The Romans, when they 
used stone blocks, liked than big—some of the travertine blocks 
on the Colosseum arc 15 feet long—and many an arched opening, 
which otherwise would have no merit, owes its dignity' 10 the size 
of its voussoirs. They showed to the full that scale is nearly 
always more effective than ornament. In ashlar-faced walls the 
stones are sometimes bedded in mortar, sometimes cramped 
together in the Greek manner. The face is generally worked 
smooth, but in some instances the margin* only of each stone are 
drafted, the centre being left as a raised panel. 

Roman bricks were of two kinds, sun-dried and kiln-baked. 
The former, as we saw, had been used by the Greeks from the 
earliest times. Bui ordinary tenements in Rome soon became 
too lofty for their employment, as we learn from Vitruvius *; and 
after an attempt, which he condemns, J ar the end of the Republic 
to substitute inflammable wattle, walls of concrete with brick 

1 Maw encyclopaedic uoiuttts exist of Roman building-stones and 
their pmpenics,. with which the modem architect should. rfyifri* himself 

rjitniikr as possible. One of the best is by Middleton and Stuart 
Jaaift in the introduction to ike article 'Rome 1 in the Eitayslop&$M a 
Briiamrica "1910 tdiiinn). Another, even mo ft dsratfed, appear in The 
second chapter uf M- L. Blake, Building Cmutructi^m tn Italy 

(Washington, 19473. For evidence on the marbles and their ayrtcmirtic 
txplckinmon in large quantities by the emperan £rmn the curly wcutid 
century onwards, see I B. Ward Perkins in JRS^ 1951, op. B9—104. 

* Ttotiu, Atmab t XV f 43. 

1 VimmuA* iL $. 

* Vitruvius, H? ff, yXi 
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facings became universal on large private buildings. No walls 
in Rome were ever built of brick throughout; even in partitions 
nor more than 7 inches thick the facings alone arc of brick, the core 
of concrete (see Fig. 97). The Augustan dry wall of Tunn 
provides an early example in the provinces of brick-faced concrete. 1 

It was long before builders learnt 10 eliminate ‘through- 
courses ’ from their walls, They appear, for instance, in the Baths 
of Trajan.’ In each section of ten courses in the wall of Turin, 
the ninth and tenth were bonded through- In the provinces the 
mortar is less good, but good bricks are dearer Those available 
are used on through-courses in walls of small dressed stones. So 
in the wall of Roman London we find 2 or 3 feet above the ground 
three courses of brick ‘tbroughs’ together, then five or sis courses 
of stone followed by two of brick, then six of stone, and so on for as 



Fig. 57 Brick- faced concrete 


high as the wall is preserved * The third-century wall at Rich- 
borough has fewer bricks.' But at Paris, as shown by die sur¬ 
viving bath buildings beside the Cluny Museum, Lhc builders 
could dispose of more, in three courses at a time to five of stone. 
These through-courses of brick, levelling the wall at intervals, 
have a tile-like appearance, which is hardly strange, for in Rome 
itself the bricks applied to early concrete walls were simply tiles 
some 2 feet square on plan and about 2 Inches thick split in hall 
along the diagonal, deprived of their flanges and laid horizontally 

1 For this, see inn Richmond in Papf rr vf :k. British Sckoot sit Rone. 
XII, pp. 52 IL 

- Landing Rmtiu p. 36J. „ 

5 See Gordon Home, Rohmti London I.uadon, 194*1* Chap. IX; 
W_ R. Lcthiby, LimJiitiimi ' London, 19231. pp. 48 - 9 , 

' Bmhc-Fo*, Richboteiwh Oxford, 1949 , PI- 1?. 
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with the hypotenuse a Jong the outer face of the walL J Rectang¬ 
ular bricks were specially made for through-courses from Augustan 
times onwards* and were about l foot by feet by 2 inches. As 
Ashby shows,- the later bricks were even thinner than the Augustan 
split ides; so that the thinner the courses and the thicker the 
mortar-joints, the later a wall is likdv to be. Fewer through- 
coutset, too, characterise later work. In pozzuotans they arc 
unnecessary, are indeed po ints of weakness, as Middleton show s -: 
bui the Roman could not bring himself to abandon tradition. 

Concrete was now in general use for walls and roofs, and by 
the time of Nero builders were mixing the pozzuolana in the 
proper proportion. Their concrete has set extremely hard, 
harder than the Augustan. Nearly every concrete wall that was 
meant to be seen was faced with stone or brick. Coarse stone 

facings were now always of 
* opus rcticu 1 atum very popu¬ 
lar under Augustus, where 
pyramidal stones, each with a 
base about 3 inches square, 
are laid with their apex em¬ 
bedded in the concrete core 
(see Fig, 98), On the face 
the square bases are placed 
lozenge-wise, forming the 
‘reticulate’ or ‘net-like’ pat¬ 
tern. The arches and quoins 
are sometimes of stone, more 
usually of brick, and at 
regular intervals of from 3 to 5 feet th rough -ootirs cs arc introduced 
of thin bricks about 2 feet square. Consequently, walls arc 
generally some 2 feet or a multiple of 2 feet in thickness. 

Brick arches over openings (see Fig. 99) are constructed in a 
simitar manner to the walling. Most of their bricks tail only 5 or 
6 inches into the concrete behind, but every sixth or seventh is a 
* through *» extending to the other face. ITie arch behind the 
facing is thus divided into boxes, which are filled with concrete. 
This, no doubt, was done to keep the concrete in position and to 

: Bloke, Gtmttrtiction , p, 293. 

2 AflderKsti-Spkn-Asiliyj ArMtfcmn: of Amws Rtimc ’London* 
1957), p. 

* J. H. Middleton* Rimaou 0/ Antiftu R&nc f London, [892)* p. 58. 



Viz. 98 Optis feTic iilnnim . 
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prevent it front slipping on to the haunches. For die same reason* 
in ninn y arches of the Colosseum some of the brick vonssoirs are 
taller than ethers* 

By the third century* reticulate work had grown rare, and brick 
facings bad replaced it outside and inside buildings. While 
reticulate work was always to be hidden, bricks were mean! very 
occasional!v to show* at any rate on exteriors. We find deliberate 
polychromy in the so-called Temple of the Deus Redicidus on the 




Fig. ftf) Brick arches. 


Appinn Wa% : and in some of the details at Ostia T where much 
brickwork is of a high order. Where concealed, the bricks must 
surely have given a better key to the plaster than would the surface 
of the concrete core. Vitruvius in his seventh book well shows 
the pains taken bv the ancients to ensure the most perfect founda¬ 
tion For the upper coats of plaster .and pigment* and prescribes 

k Andcrwn'SpicrvAfthby T PL XI. 
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cavity walls* their inner division wholly of tiles, for the preservation 
of plaster on damp sites J 

Reman vaults; are nearly always of omcrctc and constructed 
to form one homogeneous mass* which, alter it has once set, 
exercises no lateral thrust. This is the secret of their success. 
Had their cunstmetion been different* had they been built of 
brick and stone in the medieval manner, their thrusts would have 
increased the difficulties of erection tenfold- It must not be 
forgotten that their spans are far greater than those of Gotlnc 
vaults. A method of construction suitable for a span of 40 feet 
may be quite unsmted to tine double that width 7 and some Roman 
vaults arc wider still. 

Tw o kinds of vaults were popular with the Romans; the runrid r 
and the intersecting, or groined (see Fjg h iog). The latter was 
generally employed on the baths and other wide halls* It i* 
formed by the intersection of two equal tunnel vaults cutting une 
another at right angles, and the lines of intersection arc termed 
groins or arrises, h has rwo great advantages over the tunnel 
vault; its weight is concentrated ar certain points and it facilitates 
the lighting of interiors. For windows can be placed high up 
immediately under the crown of the vault* whilst in runnel vaults 
they must come below the springing line. As we saw*- the 
groined vault was apparently a Hellenistic invention in cut stone* 

With his numerous but unskilful workmen, the Roman architect 
was required to design large and simple shapes. His knowledge 
of solid geometry was quite rudimentary ■ for where he made the 
transition from a polygon to a hemisphere (sec PI. 19), he could 
never hit on the correct shape—a spherical triangle — for the 
transitional member, called the pendetirive. 3 For a long time he 
avoided even ihc groined vault and the sloping tunnel above a 
staircase. In the Tabularium short stretches of horizontal 
tunnelling s ucc e ed ed one another in a stepped series above the 
principal stairs* 4 and good care is taken to carry the long tumid 
vault of the gallery at a level dear of the tops of windows and cross- 
tunnch* and thus to offer the labourers no unnecessary' difficulties* 
In the two lowest storeys of the Colosseum intersecting vaults arc 
similarly avoided, although, according to some restorations,, more 

: Vitruvius ■ YH r 4- 

3 Above, p* 247. 

* See above* p zzS r 

* Delbrucdti HuHtuiirisitu HituUn. ! * Taf, VI. 
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common higher up the building . 1 A* appears from other 
amphitheatres, notably Pozziroli, not to mention the sast 
substructure of the Baths of CanraOk, the Roman builder 

»See, e.g., th«: uf Dunn tRobertWsa, Fig* ti8a). 
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was rather more willing to allow the intersection of a lower runnel 
w ith a higher, forming what the Germans call a * monastic 
vault*. 

1 unncl vaults, according to Choisy,* were built as follow’s. 
Brick tings wiere generally placed about 2 feet apart, and were 
joined together at regular intervals by brick b ring courses. 
These divided the vault into a scries of rcctiuiguLir compartments, 
filled with concrete ol no great thickness. The brickwork was 
supported on light wooden centering, and allowed to scr before 
the concrete was added. Sometimes the rings were much farther 
apart t in which ease planks were laid between them to support 
the first layer of concrete. When that had set, it was more than 
sufficiently strong to carry the second; and the more that were put 
on, the stronger the vault became. A thorough wetting on the 
back of each, before the nest was applied* ensured that the whole 
should set into one solid mass- Sometimes, according to Choisy,- 
another plan was adopted. Above a light centering of wood* 
large square tiles were Said fiat and bedded in cement 5 and 
after these had set, a second layer of somewhat smaller tiles 
was laid on lop. Some of the latter were bedded vertically* 
10 give a better hold to the concrete- These two thicknesses 
of tiles, assisted as they were by the centering below, formed 
a bed sufficiently strong to carry the first layer of concrete; 
and afterwards the different layers were applied as shown 
above. 

In intersecting vaults much the same method was adopted. At 
the lines of intersection ribs were built first, consisting of tiles 
specially made to the required shape, with a course of tiles a little 
distance apart on either side. The three courses were joined 
together by lacing courses and formed permanent diagonal ribs, 
which, after they had set, were sufficiently strong to carry the 
wet ooniTete in- fi l lin g without the aid of further centering. As 
employed in vast buildings like the central Jiall of the Baths of 
Diocletian^ they offered a further advantage. It is difficult to 
gel a sbarpi clean ams in concrete, particularly in a large vault like 
this. So feet across. A preliminary rib would obviate the need; 

1 t ■‘t r: th Bjisir cht . Its Rt?mvim CPiris s 1373]. Choisy, a con*.ixiictionid 
cnpflc<!t > 'ijtis she Ijf^i and Is. iiill the most tmircent of those who have 
yirnghi tn discover j distent $tpmaM purpose in the systems of tiles 
embedded in Roman vaults. 

- Clmtsjv op, at * 3 p. 76 nud Fig r 43. 

iChmav. FI IX 
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and most respectable groined vaults have a rib of this ^orc on the 
arrisj with or without fl^nidng-ribs. 1 

In domes die contraction was much the same. Tile ribs 
siaitcd yn the springing! and mot at a circle round the centre. 
The ribs were connected by lacing courses which were often 
horizontal TTie dome of the Pantheon has a structure probably 
more complicated* but not well ascertained. Whether or no it 
has in its lower part a ring of brick idieviog-arches to give a 
framework for the concrete while setting! and whether or no it 
consist for the rest entirely of concrete, 2 it certainly exercises no 
more thrust than one monolithic concrete lid. In these huge 
vault> and domes the expense of wooden centering would have 
been a serious item, and this 10 a great extent accounts for the 
methods of const ruction adopted 

Economy in centering seems, further, to have dictated the form 
of those stone vaults erected outride the region of pomiolam. 
Many remain in Syria, and one exists at Mimes in a building known 
as the Temple or Baths of Diana. All have reduced the necessary 
centering to a minimum. In most Syrian examples, a series of 
transverse arches spans each hah or aisle, and every arch is built 
up to give solid half^pandnds and a horiznaal extrados to support 
the large slabs of a horizontal ceiling*- 1 At Mimes, on the contrary T 
the slabs of the ceiling rest directly on [he voussoirs of the trans¬ 
verse arches (see Fig. toi) w giving the appearance of a stone 
vault with fkttisb transverse rib* — a type surely not with¬ 
out influence on the blur Romanesque schools of Toulouse and 
Burgundy, 

In building these transverse arches, like any others„ some wooden 
ccnrcruig was required. In the Temple of Diana, it was easy to 
nest this <m the continuous internal cornice, from which these 
arches were set hock. But in buildings like the Pont du Gard, 

1 The Arch of Janus* QuacMfronss a very had work of Sever,m times, 
has no rib on the arris. according 10 Choisy, FI. VII, 2. At prt^eni 1 im 
iiidincd to put This down id sheer LinlnT^ iFg eniic. One would wish 10 
see other examples. Bui Rdvotra, who fright have known them, is not 
grody Interested in Ute nuU( r {Arthiittwa Rpamma, pp r ami 

"adds cotiiing to Choiiy’ti ins ranees here, beyond one rough cellar tin the 
Via IdTiaa. 

- For its siruaurcj sec ftobertsmij pp* *5-^ And ^66 (nocth 

* Fof Syrian hmldlrags* see Robert son, 99 and 133- The 1 Tempi u 

of Diana" (Itobcrt5oii h Ft XV) Isas now been studied by C Calimet, 
who nmke* The attractive tuggestiem (Qpmpifo ArdiowtogKa* III* 1944- 
p. ryS- that ii wiu 3 library. 
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ivithoui an order and so without a cornice, some vcmssoirs project 
from the soffit of cadi arch at a point about one-third of the way 
up. The cratering for the upper part rested on the ledge* so 
formed, Arpiiii* since each arched opening consisted in feet of 
scleral thin parallel juxtaposed arches unbonded to each other* 
the builders could use one very dun segment of centering and 
move it horizontally inside any one opening from arch to arch. 3 
Other ledge* remain on the fecc of the Pont du Gard, on which 
the scaffolding was placed. Use where the Romans set back the 
arch from the face of a plain pier to leave room For cratering, on 
whose removal they filled the space that resulted between the soffit 
and the offset Hence the characteristic vertical sides and seg¬ 
mental head of the bter imperial lunette." The arch receives 



Fig, 101 “St.’jrsc barrel Vault, Eyths of Dmna a Nunes 

massive support at the ha&mches and an appearance of prosaic 
strength* 

Roman timber roofs have all vanished. The most renowned 
example was on many counts dial of the Diribitorium, a building 
u^ed lor ballots* and - landing * t hin ks Ashby, on the sire of the 
presenl Gcsit--' I he tree trunks used here were 100 feet long, 
though only 18 inches thick at the small endri The last example 
of any ri*e to remain was the bronze-plaicd roof on the portico 
of the Pantheon, melted down for cannon in 1626 by Pope Urban 

1 See Robertson* p, * 37 . 

- ike die diagram* in Middidioiu I, PL it, 

1 Flamer and Ashby# TqpQgraphkiij Dictumary t?/ Attcttni Romu 
..Oxford, i$2£), J-t- Dmbiiorftim, [ dumld like iSi nimm ngf Jut tbc 
Pinbitoriuin. 

1 Pliny* Snttiwi Haters, XVI, 201, 
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VIII. 1 Serlio gives a sketch of it, 2 showing that the four toner 
columns of the portico supported two walls dividi n g it into three 
compartments and extending up to die principal rafters (see Fig. 
102]. The central compartment was the largest, about 40 fcei 
wide. Iis miss, according to Serlio, was of the triangular tie- 
beam type, with two diagonal braces, firmly feed m die two walk, 
supporting the tie-beam each about one-third of ibe way along. 
Gioisy, although he docs not name liis source, or names it wrongly 
as SerliOj 5 actually prefers a sketch of it by Dosio (now accurately 



Fig. 102 Portico of Pantheon, roof according to Serlio, 


reproduced by lanriani/ which shows a king-post definitely in 
tension and strapped to the tie-beam, and moves the braces to 
points where they would be Jess useful, very near the ends of the 
tie-beam (see Fig. 103}. As Dosio’s sketch makes the whole 

' His puny dared to pretend * when he found he needed ihc moimn 
less urgently, that ho h3d meant to give the IPaatheon a better, viz. 
leaden, roof See fancum 1 Ruim, p He belonged to the Barbcrinj: 

hence the -quits mentioned in llie preface iu this book. 

: Third Boo^e 3 Fcutfth Otaptcr* Falkj 3 YcrftO iu the English ikriio 
(London, ifili). 

Choky, Huifiir* J* rAr Jiii£Littr m i p, 531 

4 Liuoini, HyiPiJ, Fig 18S. 
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compartment too narrow, ho must be inaccurate with some ut the 
beams—I think with the two braces among others. Compare the 
position of the bracts in a contmonsense medieval roof, like that 
on the porch of Heckingion. 1 But in cither picture, Dosio’s or 
Scrlio% the size of the tic-beam and its relation to the other 
timbers imply that the builders already understood the principle 
of the true triangular truss. 

Of certain vanished toofs die span war sufficient to mike such 
a truss nearly certain. Based as it is on the triangle of forces, it 
has all its members in tension; and ‘once tie-beams arc in tension, 
as they are in a true carpentry > they can be made of several pieces 



Fig r 103 Portico of Fauthfou, roof According to Duaio. 


Tnjt, Lhe Diribitonum itself used beams too feet in length. " But 
the first Christian basilicas in Rome* of the earlier fourth century, 
tiad slender tie-beams and straps with several joints; for instance* 
Old Si, Peter’s. The Later an, as shown by Pmturicdiio in the 
Piccolomini Library n Siena, has cross beams toe massive for 
normal ties, But the shape of its inm reminds us of thn>e on 

E Francis Bond, Ghurth Arthift*turt t II (Oxford, 1513 , p, 791. 
-Alidn&Qn and Bagmal, Theory and Elements* pp. zo^ii. They 
sconi however, tn imagine Use Romans would fjruj 11 dilficijr 10 collect 
timbers even So feer m length, 
j See above, p. 300. 
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amuncreiai buildings of t he early nineteenth century** Hie 
Lateran had been shattered and burnt during the Middle Agc$, 
Bui so different does dais roof seem from a normal medieval truss 
that I am inclined to believe it had been patched up on its original 
antique pattern to appear as it does in Piniuricchio^ version of it. 

Of course* we cannot at present date the introduction of the tie- 
beam tms. We cannot say that Vitru vius knew it in the Augustan 
Age* for the roof of bis basilica at Fano, as he describes i fc 3 - could 
have cither bearer-boms or uc-beams. Again, the long larches 
and silver firs favoured by the ancients could conceivably have 
served as bearer beams. For although they easily bend, they will 
support a large load without breaking. This would make a tie- 
beam truss Jess necessary. And that silver firs* with theix straight 
trunks, were in high favour we have the word of Theophrastus, 
who considered theirs the strongest of all timber. The oak. 
because it tended co warp and split more than silver fir and bore 
stresses Jess easily, had by no means acquired its medieval 
popularity,* 

We can hardly doubt that in carpentry, as in ocher branches of 
building science, the Romans had reached the limits of knowledge 
attainable before the Industrial Revolution. 

3 . roman ornament; the orders 

Having erected thdr structural shells, how did the Romans 
proceed to civilise them? For they were not content, like their 
twentieth -century Roman successors* with mere engineering 
shape?, as inhuman, in tcjtture as in scale. 

Marble was in gr^af demand for decorative columns and veneers. 
The few Republican and Augustan temples of ■solid marble had a 
negligible : tU]ucncc Ai first only Greek marbles , such as Pentdk 
and Hymctran, were available P but about the time of Augustus 
the quarries of Lima (Carrara began to furnish an alternative 
supply of w hite marble. Roman taste, too, was soon running m 

* For Old Si. Peter's, see P, LciamuiUy, Vaikm* 1 ,ifiS2; p FJ 5, Far 
Pinmricchlo 3 ^ frcsca, see Ricci, Pinioficthio (London, 1902)3 pp m 
For nhwcetirii-cHHttry market ie= Rruyerr* L'Ars dei CwatnKtimi 
(Fortin 1823], especially Vol. II, Figs, 15 and 71. I suspect Pinruriocluo 
has rendered jointed tie-beum in the Uiicnm roof u-. missive beurtr- 
beams. 

- Vitruvius, V„ 1 1 vi. 

5 For the virtues of diver fiTj see Theophrastus On Ptaiui, Y p 1 r v fT> 
and for die defects of oak, V, 5, vi flf 
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coloured marbles* such as cipollino (a streaky green and while 
marble from Eubocs;* red Phrygian or Nuniidkn (giaUa antico;, 
nor to mention the serpentines* such as the verde antieo 
Thessaly, and the alabaster, porphyry* basalt and red and grey 
granite all cransported for several centuries from the inexhaustible 
quarries of Egypt* 

Most Roman columns arc mon nlirhi c and unfluted, like those 
of granite in the portico of the Pantheon or the cipollino columns 
on the front of the Temple of Faustina- In not timing them, the 
Romans combined good taste with economy. To flute *o hard 
a materia! as granite is very costly, while a marble with strongly 
marked veins, like cipolimo, is belter unfluicd, when the full 
beauty of the figure can show. White marble columns, however* 
used especially on Augustan temples like the Temple of Castor, 
may still be fluted and, if of any size* constructed of several 
drums in the Greek manner. To the end the Homans fluted them, 
as we know from the white Froconnesiaii marble columns on the 
Basilica of MaxcntiusJ 

Facing slate of marble for the outs ids of walls w ere still under 
Augustus of considerable thickness (5 to S inches) with bonding 
courses of greater depth at intervals; but in die second and third 
centuries ihcy became often a veneer Jess than an inch thick. 
The marble was fixed to concrete walls by long mend cramps, bur 
to also generally backed by cement. Interiors, of course* 
served more often than exteriors for experiments in rnarbJe 
polychrumy ; and the remains of the Temple of Concord,* with 
four different marbles in the four lowest courses of the ccJja, show 
not only a sumptuous development of the ear 1 jer H encrusted' style 
but an anticipation of the banded and patterned marble veneers on 
the walls of Byzantine churches (see PL 20). We even find 
occasionally the thin frames of hard limestone raised to enclose 
the slate of marble, by a technique almost w holly Byzantine—as3 
for example, in the luxurious barracks figured by Middleton.- 
Little, unhappily, remains of ^uch decoration* as most of Uic 
marblc was cut up in the Middle Ages for what one must confess to 
be the exquisitely beautiful pavements of the GsaputL But more 
ordinary examples survive in some private houses at Ostia, 

1 The tei two survivor* perished only to Itaiai-aafice lime, See 
Ljinviiini, Rtdm f pp. 405-^ . 

- See the section ^iven in tiu: Eivycttipatdia Britannic*! (1910)1 J.v. 
Romcj Fig. 4- 

' Refwim if Aneimt Awut* I, F- 86* Fig, 14. 
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where one can study die patterns and techniques of teLCf im¬ 
perial marbtc waU-vcnecn* not to mention the marble pavement 
of "Opus secxile 1 with which [hey were designed to harmonise, 
bumble and somewhat indirect ancestors of the Cosimtcsque 
masterpieces, 2 

Bromte was sometimes used cons tructionally, but was valued 
chiefly for decoration. We are uncertain as to the amount 
originally used in the roof-truss over the porch of the Pantheon. 
Bui ihc coffers of the ceiling were undoubtedly of bronze and of 
considerable thickness: fox when Pope Urban V 1 i l removed therm 
enough was obtained 10 cast eight}- cannon for the Castle of S, 
Angdu and leave 40,000 lb. fur other papal needs, 4 The roof-tiles 
also were of bronze* like those cm the Temple of Venus and Rome, 
Presumably in a climate even slightly more rigorous than the Greek, 
marble tiles of Greek elegance would have succumbed all too often 
to the frost. Most impressive today are die bronze doors* partly 
recast* of the Pantheon, with their massive bronze pivots and die 
decorative grille of bronze openwork between the leaves and the 
linid. In all this the Romans were conservative enough, as 
sumptuous buildings had had thresholds, pivots and door-leaves 
of bmnze for centuries. 4 They also followed precedent in using 
bronze for applied lettering and festOGn*. 

Bui we cannot understand Roman decorative treatment until 
we have discussed the Roman use of the Qidcxs + The Greeks 
used them strucruralh 1 , the Romans as decoration. It has long 
been the fashion To admire the clean lines of Roman utilitarian 
buildings like the Font du Gitxi or those great shells like the Baths 
of Garac&Ua from which the applied decoration has fallen away. 
It is true that Roman construction has its own beauty. Yd for 
a true civic or religious building, as opposed to a mere work of 
engineering, the Roman continued to chink the orders indispens¬ 
able. Why? Was he merely hidebound and perverse, as it is 

1 1 call ihem thh, though they appear ai ihis date to be wholly of 
marble, and according tt> Miss Blikc the true 1 Opus ^ectilc of Pompeian 
rimes included *Dme~ Limestone, battles being of smaller ' labs imd liner 
worfcmnnsbip tiian die Oman (Blake, Pm rmmts , pp. 37 tf 0 - 

1 Of these we have a fnimnn otampli: in England. :n the sanctuary of 
Wcsmtiaswf Ahbev. This has deteriorate^ owing to the use in it of 
some English stones: bur it is a pity th*e it sihuuld hoc be more vkiMe 

i Foe particulars of this dcsc.mction f irt T irHiwri i R*afu p pp. fL 

* And Roman poets thought of them as uraditioiiaL One remeiDbcrB, 
for Instance, VirgU, AuttiJ, I, where 'cnrdC mean, pivoO- 

20—1 
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the modem fashion to think him? Greek architects* notably ar 
Pergamum* had already discarded [he Orders from parts of their 
building-;: and they had as yet devised few of those extraordinary 
apses and vaults destined in Roman architecture to fit so awk¬ 
wardly into the frame work of the Greek post and iintd. We 
have already noticed the scale a columnar order impairs * and the 
reluctance to interrupt its shapes that was fdt by the Greeks 
themselves. 2 Some more reasons for its retention may possibly 
transpire from the following pages and our descriptions of par¬ 
ticular buildings; but this is a question no one, perhaps* is likely 
to settle. 

The Romans used the three Greek orders* the Doric* ionic and 
Corinthian, but altered the proportions of all three* especially 
the first In addition* they ate generally said to have added two 
mote, the Tuscan and the Composite; but a consideration of 
Roman work will show that the differences between some of these 
so-called H c rders are of lirde im penance* The mischief was done 
a[ the time of the Renaissance, when men hoe only insisted on 
these divisions hut also framed arbitrary proportions for all the 
however small* of each order. In Roman work (see Fig, 
104} these hard-and-fast rules did not exist- 
We have already seen 1 the Etruscan modification of Greek 
Doric* used almost exclusively on timber temples —* Tuscan f 
temples* as Vitruvius calls them. Wc have also seen the Hellen¬ 
istic versions of the same order at Pompeii 4 and elsewhere. The 
laier and coarser essays in it that adorn Imperial Rome have a 
strong family likeness to each other, whether, like the Theatre of 
Mar cell us* they contain tri glyphs on the frieze* with perhaps some 
degenerate Hellenistic bulls 1 skulls (bucrania) and dishes [paterae) 
in the metopes, ot whether* as on the Colosseum* the frieze lacks 
carving of any kind- Renaissance writers* without a shred of 
anciem evidence* considered the former Doric* the latter Tuscan* 
Rut both are forms of Imperial Roman Doric, 

Lc^s change took piece in the Ionic order than in any other. 
The Roman version is naturally less refined than the Greek. The 
capital with diagonal volutes on all four sides was always intruding 
from the third century e.c. onwards. Though misted in periods 

1 Above, pp. 289-90, 

- Above, pp. 245 If 
’ Above, pp. 223 in 
* Above, p. 251. 
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of good laste, like the lute Republican and Augusum Age, it 
reappears on a few late examples, such as the Scvctan Temple of 
Saturn in the Fonim, and would have occurred on more, but for 
the invention of the yet more barbarous Composite Capital. It 
was usual to reduce the three fasciae of the architrave 10 two, and 
to hold these apart with elaborate and misplaced moulded strings. 

The Corinthian was emphatically the favourite order of the 
Romans and the one that they used, together with its sister the 
Composite, for most of their temples, triumphal arches ami public 
buildings. Under Augustus, a form of it much nearer to the 
Classical Greek, with firmly modelled acanthus leaves, a wdl-kcul 
structure and diagonally fluted amliculi (see PL 2 i\ everywhere 
replaced local varieties, including the Italian, 1 and is iiLifridenU^ 
recognisable everywhere to indicate that Baalbek in Syria, where 
k appears, was probably begun in Augustan times.* But it had 
travelled flit from its early days 5 when it served as the rare and 
precious embellishment of a few sumptuous interiors: and in the 
orcumsmnces one could hardly hope to find it Improved. The 
Romans certainly elaborated it, by this means obtaining a general 
richness of effect not possible with Doric or Ionic exteriors. But 
not one of their capitals can compare in grace and refinement with 
the Greek example from Epidaurus. Those m the Temple of 
Castor, in some ways the most beautiful of aU^ have ornamented 
abaci, smiRurally speaking a mistake. The best Roman examples 
of die order arc the earliest, as on the Temple of Concord or the 
Great Temple of Bmlbek in Syria* 4 or on some of the Provencal 
Roman buildings, like the Theatre of Orange In these the 
modelling is very bold, and is enhanced by the large horizontal 
modillion$ > now prominent on almost every’ cornice and causing 
it to dominate the entablature. At Baalbek, furthermore, vertical 
brackets, like modi!Isons turned through 90 degrees, appear on the 
frieze as supports for the front parts of lions and bulb, one bdowr 
each modilhon of the cornice. Far more often a rich, monotonous 
Roman scroll fills the whole of the frieze. Despite the protests 
of Vitruvius at this harbor ism, die dentils and medallion 4 - appeared* 

1 See above* p. 359. 

3 On ihe Corinthian cnpimls at least 1 find rajidf persuaded by E- 
WclE^nd^BaidbckSJfif/p 1914. 

1 And eafled so by Fenizzt (quoted by Lancia™, Ruin:, p. 273), but 
now roost fti^niiakusJy negkfted by ihcir Italian cuarUinm. 

4 ^ cigaiuTs Augissum drtte is s JpjHirtcd bv the cL^u^L rmnie for 
Baalbek, which bidigite* that It was founded under the Julian fiimily. 
The contrary statement of John Mnluliki is probably worthies*. 
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usually vertical despite the slope, on the rating cornice also. 
Bui most early imperial works have suflitiem plain surfaces lor 
rhe richer parts to tell- t-aier. when every single member was 
carved, the over-elaboration of detail, of course, destroyed the 
very effect it was intended 10 produce ; for, with no plain sur¬ 
faces to enhance the richness of others, ornament loses most 
of its value. Besides, hard incision and undercutting had 
begun to replace the soft, warm plasticity of Angus can work. The 
Gate of Hadrian at Adieus exhibits in its pilaster capitals same 
early examples of the decline. In ihe Lower Empire, after 200, 
the drill was used everywhere to get deep, hard shadows quickly. 
It requires, of course, little skill to work. Its artistic advantages 
rested for the most part unpcrceived, except, perhaps, in the 
Forum of Lepris Magna, 1 until the fifth century A.D. 

The only difference of any moment between Roman Corinthian 
and the so-called Composite Order is an alteration in the capital. 
An attempt was made to crown the lower tiers of acanthus leaves 
of the Corinthian capital with the Ionic echinus, c an all s and 
volutes, always of course, in a four-cornered, diagonal version. 
In purer examples, like the capitals of Aezani in Phrygia, 2 the 
volutes remained horizontal. Bur in Rome, in the great Baths of 
the third century, they were made to grow vertically from the 
echinus and, instead of being linked by a canalis, were held apart 
by vertical flowers in the Corinthian manner. This is the true 
Roman composite, and it is this that probably misled Renaissance 
blunderers-, like Inigo Jones, into designing Ionic capitals with 
vertical volutes diagonal on plan. The new Regent Street shows 
us, further, that there is no end to this barbarism. The Arch of 
Titus at Rome (c. A,D. 81) is perhaps the earliest building to exhibit 
composite capitals (see PL 21). 

Some of the most characteristic Roman buildings—basilicas, 
theatres and amphitheatres—exhibit on the exterior a very Roman 
combination of cons tructivi arches and purely decorative columns 
and lintels. In Greek work columns are supports; they stand 
free and carry everything above them. In Roman they are 
attached to the fete of piers, projecting only a half or three- 
quarters of their diameter, and, although they appear to support 
rhe entablature over them, they really do nothing of the son. 

1 Sec J B. Ward Perkins in JRS, 1 especially PI. VUI. At the 
mm* time, the drill could be shockingly abused m Lcpcis \ibt4„ PI, XL. 

' RobvrtJtm, Fig- 94 
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For i! is tailed into the wall in separate pieces of stone, and it 
supported, together with die wall, by arches thrown across from 
pier to pier. One could remove the columns without impairing 
the strength of the budding; while the entablatures art mere string 
courses dividing or pretending to divide one storey from another— 
on the Colosseum, at least, they do not exactly correspond to the 
divisions of die storeys behind them. In Greek work, the length 
of the lintd dictated ihc extreme spacing of the columns. The 
Romans were governed only by die proportions of the intervening 
arch, and in the better examples observed fairly constantly a 
column eight lower diameters in height and a column-spacing of 
about five lower diameters from centre to centre. 1 The Tabu- 
laiium and Theatre of Mareellus observe this proportion, and the 
bays of the two middle tiers on the Colosseum also approach it, 
with the aid of pedestals. We saw- the alleged origin of the 
treatment in the external facades of tunnelled concrete sub- 
airunures. We should also remember that in Augustan limes the 
true strength of concrete was still unknown, and it seemed simple 
wisdom to give ii an ashlar fadng as close as possible to thv 
traditional forms. 

Hard names have been given to this arrangement. Fergusson 
calls ii 'a useless network’. Hut although it is responsible ibr 
much that is bad in the work of the last four centuries—chiefly 
because it destroys the plain wall surface which is so valuable in 
design—when it is carried out on a sufficiently Urge scale and with 
much repetition of parts, as In the Colosseum, it produces 
remarkably grand effects (see Fig. toy). To idl as it should, it 
requires bays of ample size, engaged columns and an unbroken 
entablature. Pilasters, as on the Theatre at Ostia, give too little 
modelling, 1 entablatures- broken over the columns, as at Mimes, 
too much. Pettiness of scale, as often found in England, results 
in absurdity. The Colosseum best combines amplitude of scale, 
an mending entablature end an impressive depth of shadow. 

Having many buildings several storeys high, the Romans placed 
tiers of columns one above another on the tayades. A regular 
sequence is always observed. The strongest order comes at the 
bottom, the most slender at the top. So, in the Colosseum, the 

1 These proportions approach the famous ‘ gulden cut’, for the possible 
use or which in antiquity see J. Bwuquct in RA. 1953, pp. 4* if. 

1 Above, p. 171. 

■ At the same time i must admit I find the Amphitheatre of Fala, 
with its pftmen, mast impressive. 
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ground floor is Doric, the first floor Ionic, the second Corinthian 
and the lop composite. In early buildings, like the Theatre of 
Marcellos, the Greek rule still appears to obtain, of making an 

upper column no greatr-' * | ' a " 
the upper diameter 
column below Bu 
Colosseum the columns iw.. 
(he same width on all storeys. 

Interior decoration, where 
marble veneers were not used, 
continued for die most part 
the motif of the Orders—more 
freely, because here the 
medium was painting. For 
the first century of the Empire 
the Pompeian styles con¬ 
tinued, and embraced to (he 
very end the two main ele¬ 
ments of a central picture, 
like the emblema of a mosaic 
pavement more important than 
all the rest, and an elaborate 
architectural surround, now 
in several storeys and painted 
in something resembling per¬ 
spective. The Augustan Age 
saw the arrival of the Third 
Pompeian Style, with its 
sprinkling of Egyptian detail 
and general effect of 
plausible 
for instance, 
columns of bamboo 
suspended in mid-air. 
seems to be this style against 
which Vitruvius protests in his 
seventh book. 1 Under Nero 
and the early Flavians a 
saner style, the Fourth Pompeian, prevails. The architecture 
remains wiredrawn, bur recovers at least its canonical members 
• See ^t>ovc, p, 2J9, n_ 1 . 
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and some sense of gravity (see Fig. jo6j. Although few 
remains exist of ancient decoration from between the Eruption of 
A.D. 79 and the first Conslanunian mosaics,, we have no reason to 
believe that the architectural framework ever lost its importance. 
White harmonising each room with the surrounding structure, it 
gave a spaciousness unattainable by any other means. 

Great care was taken to make these paintings as brilliant and 
permanent as possible. As ihe seventh book of Vitruvius reveals, 
the architect played a large part in preparing the wall surfaces for 
them, and in many ways they formed an integral part of the 
architectural design. They were executed direct on plaster in 
fresco, tempera, oil or caustic, the last being the most brilliant 
and most durable method. In it, the medium used was wax, 
which was heated to make it liquid, and then mixed with the 
pigments. 1 Special protection was given wherever there seemed 
the slightest danger from damp. Vitruvius recommends an 
alternative method of building the wall, with provision for the 
circulation of air: and lq the House of Livia on the 1 'ukitmc the 
plaster is applied to 3 vertical layer of tiles, which is separated 
from the outer wall by a cavity. 

The Ancients seem nowhere to have anticipated the rich ceiling- 
frescoes of the Renaissance. They covered their vaults, however, 
with plaster of fine quality and, when tired of coffering, cither 
modelled this in low relief or painted ir. J Good examples of 
modelled ceilings survive in the private baths of Hadrian at his 
Villa near Tivoli, Bui some research into the painted decoration 
of Roman vaults, especially possible ancestors of the magniiicciu 
mosaic-encrusted vaults of the first Christian churches, seems 
long overdue. 

1 The Elder Pliny haphazardly presents us in the thirty‘fifth bowk of 
hi<i Kotxmt History v.-jth many of the details of Undent tecfinique- 
Muiun in the most valuable -.ection of his new book ;nss above, p. 239, 
n, 2; -flows bow ilttle we still know about the technique of Pooipdi. 

- Sec the splendid examples figured by E Wadsworth in MAAR, IV 

(W). 
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THE BUILDINGS OF THE HIGH EMPIRE 


I. CIVIC BUILDINGS 


man cities conformed all over the Empire., even in Greek 



lands, to one general type—one which, with the addition 


JL Vof amphitheatres* comes very dose to the city prescribed 
in the first and fifth books of Vitruvius—and [heir buildings aped, 
as dosely as the absence of pomiolana might allow, the large 
darned shapes and masking colo nna des developed in the capital. 
As each city, moreover, had an oligarchy on the Roman model and 
n mob with broadly the same pleasures as the Roman., it will be 
possible to lake examples of any type of Roman building we 
please from any city where the)" may happen to be preserved 
Other cities, in their provincial way* follow, if they can, even the 
passing fashions of the capital. Under Augustus, when detail is 
pure at Rome, n is pure ar Fata or Baalbek; when, in the later 
second century, freestanding columns replace engaged columns 
as a faring for triumphal arches in Rome, they replace them 
simultaneously at Timgad. : 

The Romans never grew tired of long symmetrical vistas; 
witness their Herculean efforts to improve the hilly and crowded 
localities of Rome itself. When founding new cities they followed 
die plan adopted in their camps* of two straight roads crossing at 
the centre. Little variation was theoretically permitted in die 
si*c and nomenclature of the various divisions, laid out as they 
were by a sumi-religious body of experts, the grormmcU- The 
forum was generally placed at the crossing of the main streets, 
and round it were the chief buildings of the city. The centre of 
Pompeii, under the Empire fully Romanised, contains all those 

The earlier.) surviving arch to show Mi feature in Rome ittttf is that 
of Scpiuniui Severn*. Rut perhaps Trajan 1 * arch there had made the 
tiknovacioa. line w called Arch of Trajan" nt Tirngad Seems to he 
kter Than vw* EetteraS]? vupptfecd. Se* Ashby, p iiB, 

i For fhne- see H. Stuan Jones, Companion to Roman History (Oxford, 
pp- sh fL, and /hj Oxford Classical Eht nonary (Oxford,, 1949^ t.w 
GrarnUq, 
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normally found. At one end of the long narrow forum is the 
Temple of Jupiter, behind which arc public barbs; at the other 
the basilica and court houses; while along the two sides are more 
temples and public buildings. 

In many eastern and southern cities the principal streets were 
lined by covered colonniides, which allowed the inhabitants 10 
traverse the town sheltered from the fierce rays of the sun, 
Remains of these exist at Palmyra, Damascus, Gerasa and Timgad. 
In Rome colonnaded streets were less essential, as. the many 
' porticus ‘ and fora answered die same purpose and provided the 
necessary shelter. In northern towns, such as Lincoln, one 
finds a certain number of colonnaded walks, built as a protection 
against the rain. 1 

The oldest and most famous of the fora, the Forum Romanum, 
originated as a central open space like the Greek Agora, triangular 
in shape, its base along the east side of the Capitol* It served on 
Ordinary days as a market place, and hence as the scene uf litiga¬ 
tion. Rut here also the citizens met in their tribes for political 
assemblies and elections. On the west side were the rostra, tbr 
addressing these assemblies. On the north was the ‘Curiaor 
senate house, for meetings of the ruling oligarchy. The forum 
lay, maneuver, between the two centres of the official religion, the 
Capitol, the gods of which protected the State, and the Temple of 
Vesta, who protected die hearths of individual Romans. Through 
i t and up the Capitol wound the Sacred Way, the processional road 
along which victorious generals led their prisoners and spoils in 
triumph ; and here, from 264 B.c. onwards, were long held those 
gladiatorial battles that enlivened the celebrations and funerals 
of eminent Romans. So the Colosseum itself, w the cast, is 
merely an extension, for one particular purpose, of the ancient 
forum. 

By die second century' u.c., at latest, the vegetable market and 
raffle market (Forum hdiiorimn and forum boariumV, each with 
ii$ group of s mall protecting temples, had been bid out beside the 
Tiber to the west of the Capitol. There two trades, a nuisance in 
the fun in Forum, could thus benefit from the nearness of the river. 
The meat market of Republican times probably occupied the sire 

1 The remains at Palmyra were beautifully i] I ns (rated by Wood, 
/Wwtyra (London, 1738). They ure nim- published by T. Wiw-and, 
Pu/fl^yfB (Berlin, fjga .. Far the * portion’ at JRrttm;, see below, p. 316. 
par the colonnade to Boil gate, Lincoln, see the plan by Lochr in 
Archatnlf'fiiat r 37 1 
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case of the Forum where now grands the Basilica of Masentiu&—a 
Jess convenient place thm that for the cattle market* *sud ill 
connected with the others. 1 Only under Nero were (he butcher 
given a more splendid and permanent meat market {macelltnn} to 
the south-east* on the Gadian Hitt. 2 3 

In the second century B.c.* also* the Fomin was given us 
surrounding basilicas s large covered market halls?, with compart^ 
men is fur magistrate^ courts either appended or included. But 
all these improvements still failed to meet the needs of Rome. 
The Campus Martius* die flat neighbourhood nonh-west of the 
Capitol where the Pantheon and most Renaissance palaces stand, 
was developed for the first time under the ktc Republic and 
devoted to buildings of traeatHHi, like theatres, and to poiticus 
(porticoes}. 'Hie potticus were large. That of Oaavia^ thv 
most famous, was a court surrounded by open colonnades «-■ 
about 400 by 370 feet, and had* in the centre of us 
south-wesi face, a splendid propylon with a double colonnade and 
no gate-wall It also contained a library and a lounge Built 
oripnaliy to enclose two temples* it reminds us that porticos hod 
a leis commercial character than fora and lacked the basilicas 
found in most of the latter* 

The Fomm Romarmm was still very congested at the beginning 
of the Empire* and it took the emperors a century and a half of 
building to relieve it of the crowds. The Capitol dosed its 
western * the Palatine its southern side. Only on the north and 
east could it be extended and on the north only by demolishing 
slums and c^oivating the rock— hence the high walls enclosing the 
Imperial Fora in a fashion unknown to the Forum Eomanum and 
apparently the portksS, Julius and Augustus attached ihdr new 

1 See Ijmdjmij ftimjj* p. 204. 

Rebuilt ihrre centime* hunt on the sain* plan, it wu ecoyertea 3 
century After th.if into the church of S. Srctam Rotondo ■ Landuni, 
35 ^9)- As a H iinrr y miii-fifth-aLEiturv adaptation of a deserted cncii- 
market, this seem* of very minor importance in the hisiory of early church- 
pktmmjr T though E. H- Swift {Roman Qrifim of Christian Church Archi- 

(Hew York, 1951>, p. 44. takes it seriously* 

3 PLitacr md Ashby (Topographical Dictionary of Anrimi Roma, s+v 
Potticus Octnviae) say the Porticus of Qcmvin was not an Augnswi rc^ 
building of ihe earlier Porticiis tkmviu (bt^un rv i6£ B + C-). They admit, 
however, tbal the buier* hi* left m traces". I believe there was only one 
building, tte Porticuv Octavia tlit prersenr mins of which dare front 
i\ 200 but probably udherc closely to the Amiuaon plan. In seeing 
only one building here* I follow Dto Cassius XLIX, 43; and Lmduni 
<P- 47iV 
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fora to its north-western end, Vespasian and Ncrva continued 
these extensions along the whole ot its north side. and Trajan 
hnished the task by enormously enlarging the newly won space 
on it* west side and Unking it at last to the Campus Maruus 
itself. 1 

Of the imperial fora the most interesting are those of Augustus 
and Trajan The former set the fashion of slicing down rite 
rocky face of the Quintal north of the Forum Romaimm, to the 
main axis of which it wretches roughly at right angles, with an 
overall dim ension of 390 by 285 English feet. A lofty wall of 
peperino with travertine string-courses, an example of pure 
masonry rare in Imperial Rome, enclosed it on the cast and west 
and masked the northern rock face. Inside, it comprised the 
usual rectangular court] wi th a colonnaded walk in front of shops 
and with a 'central gam in the south facade, Better organised 
than the earlier thrum of 1'ompdi, it had a temple at the northern 
end orientated north and south, its back to the rock and its front 
lacing down the forum with good effect directly to the gate. This 
was the splendid temple of Mars the Avenger, which Augustus 
built as a milltiirv shnne P consecrating there the Roman standards 
recovered from the enemies of Rome- Behind the cast and west 
colonnades of the forum and towards its northern end were large 
bemicydes. Although almost aligned with the sides of the temple, 
they were nor allowed to tell in the general effect of die court, but 
were completely masked by straight colonnades across their fronts 
vciv early instance of this general imperial practice, less poetic 
in effect than the Republican treatment at Praenretc, 2 In later 
fora, where they masked hemicydes of '--hops, screening oolon- 
nadci had some aesthetic use But the bemicydo of Augustus, 
designed to display the statues and trophies of Roman triumpha- 
rorcT, should surely have told it\ the general views of his forum. 
For full recognition of the beauty of such curved shapes one has to 
wait for the great Byzantine buildings of Justinian. 

The masonry of this forum is excellent, an object-lesson in the 
intelligent use of varying stones, Under Augustus marble was 
placed at points of special strain, like columns and keystones, 
where travertine had appeared under the Republic. A little after 


1 For a emk! oluu of the Forum Romanian and the Imperial F ora , 
SfcfSTSpkrt^shby, FI. XCII1. The plan in ^ CAH, XL 
opposite p. ?7-t ilimvs only the fern of Ncrvft, Augustui and I rajirn. 

• See above, p. rro. 
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Augustus? skill in masonry became less important, as po^cD&Iana 
revealed its true powers and purchasers demanded only the 
thinnest and most economical veneers of marble, 

Trajan planned his forum at right angles to the Augustan* from 
which it w r as entered through a triumphal arch. The ionim 
proper, reached Erst* was a vast open space about 2%o feet wide, 
between covered porticoes to north and south with double rows 
of columns. Each portico screened a vast hemi cycle, much larger 
than the Augustan* designed for shops and offices and several 
storeys high. Along the whole western side of the forum stretched 



Fig:. 107 Route, Fcran of TrJiun 


the ftusllka Ulpk* the largest Roman ba^lica, described below, 
and west of this was a small pemtylar square, dominated by 
Trajan's Column and flanked by run small libraries, one* it is 
assumed, for Greek* the other for Latin books, 3 The column* 
excluding the pedestal and measuring 10 the [op of the abacus, has, 
like its copy, the Column of Marcus* a height of exactly 100 Roman 
feet. With the pedestal it seems to mark, as its own inscription 
and Dio both declare* the greatest height of rock sliced away 

3 Not one of the anriem atnhflddt* dted by Flamer and Arilfry fj,e. 
Forum Traiani;, nrt ev m DiOj actually tells us so modi. It is mert- 
gti£ss of modern schtriat*. 
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from the Quirina] to make room for the markers in die forum, 1 
The room inside the pedestal probably contained an urn with the 
ashes of Trajan. West of the perisivbr square another large 
rectangular enclosure, with a Temple of the deified I raj an on the 
axis of the forum* was bunk by Hadrian to complete this noble 
group of buildings, and to give a proper approach from the 
Campus Martins* Today everything west of the column is 
covered by mean houses and churches, which choke the centre 
of Rome and have forced successive Italian governments since 
1S70 to increasingly virulent solutions ot the Roman trafltc 
problem. 

Outside Rome the most impressive forum known is at Baalbek 
in Syria. Considering its Roman plan, it seems fair to call it a 
forum, although it has no basilica attached but had an altar in the 
centre, and although, from another point of view, it represents 
but one phase of those huge, immemorial bazaars belonging to the 
wealthier temples of the east and already, as we saw,’ so active 
m the days of Sumer and Akkad, The platlorm on which it 
stands recoils its eastern ancestors. The great temple of Jupiter, 
nearly 1S0 feet wide on the stylobate, commands tm die east a 
space some 2&o feet wide ami over 300 feci long, entered on the 
opposite side through a smaller hexagonal court tirom a grand 
eastern propvlon* The hexagon had some religious significance 
at Baalbek. 3 Rut the larger court was surely given over, at least 
in pan, to commerce. It was enclosed on three sides by a 
colonnaded walk, with a dear width of some 22 feet. This masks 
a continuous series of large rectangular and semicircular rooms 
internally as wide as itself. Ln dimensions it comes dose to the 
first court of Trajan's forum, where the dear space is very nearly 
2&> feet square. But though Trajan's architect Apollodonis came 

1 Dio xvi. 3, Cf. Pauly- Wissowa, j.t 1 . Rom, cols. 1047-8- I>io ts 
the only surviving anddlt wriwf to give on unbroken flamtivt of the first 
two and a half Genuine* of the empire. He took pains to dijronielc the 
erectjtin of important buildings. To the student of Roman architecture 
lie is indispensable. 

-Above* p- 9. P. Co Hart and P. 1 'on pel \%*Amd Mmumcriml dt 
BiiafbiJc (Pari*-, 1951] hive now stressed the size of this altar. But was 
the whole forecourt: occupied by religion alone? The adjustment of 
rdigiOMAi eocot 5 itftifl.t and political activities in the centre* uf Hellenistic 
towns has lately been studied by E« Cijerstad, rDic Urspmn^^chiditc 
der Ronusditn Kaaerfora 1 (Optacuh III, pp* 40 

He concludes that the needs were first reuftgniacd< the grouping first 
icr.miively worked out in th- Nl\j r Ease. 

> See D- E : . Brown in AJA, pp. ff. 
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from L Damascus „ neixt door to Baalbek * 1 there is otherwise Little in 
common between the two ensembles—in deed the cross-basiUea of 
Trajan's fortim lias few parallels ui Rome or die East. On the 
oriental side., we may imagine the platform and forecourt of the 
Tempk of Herod at Jerusalem as an enclosure similar to Baalbek; 
anil wc draw the conctosion that under the High Empire market 
places* with their dominating temples, were, mutatis mutandis^ 
fairly similar all round the Mediterranean, 

Another beautiful forum* this time with the temple in the centre* 
is that of Proculus (c. A.n* 6 } at Cyrene. Jt owes its beauty to its 
magnificent entrance and its conservative Doric order * 2 very 
unusual in imperial tbia. Its twin at Ostia, the Forum of the 
Corporations, behind the Theatre and devoted largely to mercantile 
agencies* possesses a notable pavement in black and white mosaic. 
Its continuous frame, designed 10 harmonise with the interior of 
the long surrounding colonnades, is dearly the work of the imperial 
architect. But the small centres of * emblem a £3 a - in front of each 

■ hop wen: filled at the expense of the firms themselves—an 
admirable system of quiet and controlled advertisement . 4 

In Britain, Silchestcr had an interesting little forum and 
basilica . 5 On several northern sites, particularly in Gaul, where 
we see the u&ml appointments of a Roman town and no trace of 
private houses, we must assume the fora and basilicas were used 
only for occasional trading f fairs' like those of the Middle Ages.* 
Of these 1 fair-grounds \ so interesting to the student of Romamsa- 
cion a its successes and failures, w e have examples near Compicgne 
and Poitiers. On them are found some of those strange Romano- 
Celtic temples J on plan two concentric squares, now known to be 

1 For ApolbdiJnui the Architccturid jolts Socict> n 

Dttihtiaiy llondon, iKS?], s.v* and now *1 bo ChamhtrTi Encyd&pacdia 

■ 1550j.Y. The evidence: come* mostly fhnsi Dio, 

- Sec Hy-rlop and Applcbaum, Qprtnt and Ancient Cyrttsutca (British 
Military Guide, 1945;, PS, VII. Onv &W 4 itS a detailed English publica¬ 
tion by the Manchester University Expedition of 1952. 

1 For fc embkmyia", see above* p. 238. 

4 For this, imallct forum, iiee G. Caifti in BuIUlino Cafwmffsal^ 1913., 
pp. 17S-206, Laid our under Augustus and embellished under Claudiu^ 
a disfigured under Qimmodiii. 

5 See R, G, CollirjgwMd, The Archaeology of Roman Bn ram (Ltmdon, 

PP* 99 - 100 . 

* The village of Wood Eaton* near Oxford* seems 10 be a site of this 
kind. Excavations in 1952 rtveiled quite a big * Ronmco-Celtic 1 templet 
For the bmnzes found rarber* suggesting a ' fair-ground \ see Qxoniemia t 

14 (1949)- 

For an example, see JRS t *950* p. n?S imd PL VIJ I* 2. 
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fairly common m Gaul and Britain 1 but always too ill-prtscrvcd 
for us to restore the roof or even its inner supports.' Oti one 
Gaulish site* Sanxav, two of these square temples, of identical 
orientation, are carefully aligned across a valley. It is comic to 
see in so outlandish an example the Roman axial planning wt 
have just observed at its most magnificent in the Forum oi Trajan. 

Of basilicas also the best example built under the High Empire 
was that of Trajan (see Fig. 109), called the Basilica Ulpia. It 
surpassed ibe very similar Aenuii&n Basil ten, as rebuilt un er 
Augustus on the north side of the Forum RonmnuiUj still, when 
Pliny wrote (about a,d. ?5>i one of the “three most beautiful 



Fig 109 Basiiica of Trajan* cross-section. 


building* the world ever au . : At this time all basilicas com¬ 
prised central hdh, with colonnade and clerestories of light 
construction, wooden roofs* one presumes of the long straight 
Rurjum larches* and lower endowing aisles on all sides. These 

* Untuh samples appear! among oilier places al Caerwxilt -*nd 

Oukhestcr, At Sikhestci ii it dicuLu bui l d in g of simitar cype^ For a 
cluster of 4 Romafio-Celtic/ Temple* n Trier sec O* Brogan* Roman* Gam w 
Fig. 32, For Sauxay* 4 *c J. Formigc h GoUm M 1944? ?■ 44 - 

; A circular icmpit at Perigiicux hits niche* high on its exterior meant* 
ii teems, fur the rafters of ^ lem-cu verandah. Sec O- Brogan* Mcnuttt 
Oi iuA p. id and Fig. 4S&. 

> AWr^i Hillary* XXXVI, id. The tHher tmb were ihc Forum ul 
xVugufirus and Vespasian** Temple of Peace in bis* own Forum. 
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aisles weic double in the Basilica Ulpia; and the tribunals of 
which one at Pompeii had occupied a kind of cage at Lhe end of 
the hall, were hat more conveniently relegated to two apses on 
the shorter ends masked by the returns of die aisles* The central 
hall measured 280 by Ho feet, and was enclosed by monolithic 
columns of granite, as opposed to the monoliths of Phrygian 
marble m the Aemilian Basilica. Vitruvius makes it quite dear 1 
that the normal basilica had an upper aisle, separated from the 
central hall by an upper colonnade; and his own basilica at Fano., 
remarkable for having one giant order instead of two tiers of 
columns, itsdf had an aisle of two storeys, Between its roof and 
that of the halt he found space for a very open clerestory* broken 
by the groat piti alone, some 12 ices high. Entrances and 
trib unal^ provided they facilitated the main business of the 
building, might occupy any place die architect wished. His 
problem was simple, his solution flexible, utilitarian and seldom 
inelegant. 

If die basilicas still savour a little of Greek architecture, the 
temples are the most Greek of all Roman buildings. Like the 
Greek, they were shrines, homes for deities, rather than congrega¬ 
tional buddings. They were also used for many purposes which 
would appear to us decidedly incongruous. Thus, the Temple 
of Concord was frequently used for meetings of the Senate, and 
was especially noted for its collection of works brought from 
Greece, Egypt and the old Etruscan cities.- The Temple of Mars 
the Avenger contained a number of j-nuues of ikmous generals. 
In the Temple of Saturn was honied the chief pubhc treasure; and 
some part of the Temple of Castor was 4 used as an office for the 
verification of weights and measures V 

In all this the Roman practice ms really the same as the Greek. 
Stare functions needed divine sanction, and the gods were useful 
chiefly for hieing and protecting the various departmems of 
civic life- As in Greece, the surrounding court accommodated 
worshippers, while the altar usually faced the main front of the 
temple from outside. As 3 however, the Romans preferred a 
mixed phtfonn, or podium, for the temple, ascended only from 
the front, the altar was often incorporated in the from stairs or 
landing and so could not extend* as in Greece, fur the full width 

* - V, U*. 

' Pliny, in his ihmy-Iburth book, mwmomi u whole senes of Greek 
fen mm of the greater Greek godi, 

* Middleton, ffe/uautt* I , p, > e8i. 
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of the facade. The Romans also, as opposed to the Greeks, 
formally related their temples to fora or cross-roads, and therefore 
orientated them to give their fronts common ding vistas and 
prominent central positions in symmetrical groups ot building. 

Roman rectangular temples arc not as a mle peripteral, but of 
the type called pseudoperipteraL In the pscmiopcripteral plan 
the cells is extended so as to obliterate the side and rear peristyles 
and leave free only the outer halves of the colonnades, which 
thus appear as engaged columns. 1 But the trout peristyle is 
deepened to about one-third of the length of the temple. 2 Occas¬ 
ional temples, such as the Temple of Concord, had a very vide 
cells and a total width greater than their length—a plan employed, 
according to some respectable authorities, in the original Pantheon 
of Agrippa, 3 

Whatever its shape, the Roman temple is raised on a mgn 
podium and approached by a wide flight at steps at the entrance, 
an each side of which is a dwarf ‘cheek-wall*, often supporting 
figures and groups of bronze or marble. It is usually of the 
CorinthiaU order; a few arc Ionic, and only one or two arc Doric. 
Some examples end in an apse, often concealed outside, especially 
in Ha dr lime work- The cells itself is often walled and vaulted 
in concrete, and an internal division into nave and aisles is thus 
structurally unnecessary, Like their Greek prototype, however, 
these Roman edias had often free-standing columns placed very 
near the side-walls, to give scale without encumbering the floor 
space. The Temple of Venus and Rome (sec Fig. no) provides 
a well-known example. 4 

Of Augustan peripteral temples the most beautiful was that of 
Castor and Pollux (a building frequently but mistakenly identified 
since the Renaissance as the Temple of Jupiter Stator) on the south 
side of the Forum, a successor of the fam ous Republican temple 
and dedicated in A 4 >. 6, The plan of its entrance portico is 
unexpected and unique . 5 The column* are of excellent proportion 
and the capitals with their entwined volute were considered by 
Peruzzi and Lanciani 6 about the best in Rome. The entablature, 

i Sec above, P- ^7*. 

1 In the Republic!!* icmpk of Oori, at in Vitruviu^ Etnisism Temple* 
Lt wu* m much as Imif the total length, Sm above, p. 224, 

1 See bn tow* p h 325. 

* Stx Middleton* R*tnaiw t II, pp. 219 fT. 

J So= Robertson, p. 216. 

t- Laadmu* JEnmTj p* 273- 
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not to mention its constructional ingenuity, 1 exceeds in delicacy 
even the most careful later wort. The three columns arc now 
much mutilated and the whole temple suffering (September 1952) 
from strange neglect,- 

'Hie temple of Mars the Avenger in the Fonim of Augustus 
was dedicated in 2 B.C. It was fully peripteral, except at the Osar, 
where it abutted on the rock. The mins include portions of a 
fine coffered marble ceiling over the ambulatory, and part of the 
cdh-waff ; The latter is of pepermn and was faced with thin 
slabs of marble, with thicker marble bands at intervals. The most 
interesting feature, however, is the semicircular apse at the end oi 
ifae cells. From simple halls without peristyles, such as the 
examples at Samothrice and Praenestc, the apse has now invaded 
the peristylar temple and lias come to stay. 

Peripteral temples now went out of fashion at Rome, until their 
revival under Hadrian for temples to the Divine Trajan and to 
Venus and Rame.' 1 The latter temple, supposedly designed by 
Hadrian himself, is a rather clumsy Roman version of the Parth¬ 
enon. a double temple with two apsidal cdlas placed back to back. 
The side walls were continued so as to conceal the apses, and a 
pscudodipteral peristyle surrounded ihc whole. Each cdU 
was about 70 feci square, exclusive of its apse, and was covered by 
a bancl vault in concrete. Although extensively repaired under 
Maxentius (c. a.d. 310}, this temple has surely retained its Hariri- 
aiTir arrangements. The bromee roof-riles that rested directly on 
the vaults, in a manner suggesting some runnel-vaulted Roman¬ 
esque churches of south-west France, were removed to the Vatican 
by the famous heretical Pope Honorius I in the seventh century, 
in time for the Saracens to loot them when they so boldly sacked 
that suburb in A.t>. 846, The vast level platform on which the 
temple stood was surrounded by continuous stoas with gigantic 
columns of porphyry and granite. 

1 See above, p. 290. , ^ , 

-■ 1 could nowhere find even one or the famous capitals preserved 10 a 
safe pi arc. All t found were half 'juried nr wholly ivy-mantled, apart 
from the three haltered .'*nm plcs no the standing col umn s- Yet the 
Italian authorities could have easily housed a few of them in the absurd 
iiml at present useless 1 Semite House of Diocletian \ restored under the 
fjjcisi regime at the expense of the Senate House of Julius Cicsf cl, 
Blake, Corniruciitm, p. 155). A capital of this type, it may be noticed, 
is preserved in the Soane Museum, 

J See D’Espuuy, op. uf., Plv ya-6t. 

* Vespasian's Temple of Peace,, in (us Forum r«! Peace ■, seep. 322 above), 
could, from its situation, hare been peripteral. 
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hi the cast peripteral temples remained ven' popular, and the 
largest examples, at Palmyra and Baalbek, arc on a scale greater 
than any in Rome. The true admirer of classical architecture 



cannot -surely be expected to describe the Temple of Bel at 
Palmyra, so cruelly does it debase hh favourite forms But the 
gran temple et Jup.ter at Baalbek, at least begun in Augustan 
times, anti the smaller and later temple beside it are among the 
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ntjbfot Roman mgmwiiK. Much of that beauty is doubtless 
due to Greet artificers* whose forefathers had settled in Syria 
some centuries before. In their use oflarge stones and hair joints 
they outdo even classical Greek work; and the platform of the 
great temple contains three blocks which are probably the largest 
ever used on any building. Each as 12 feet high, 1 1 feet Made and 
over 6q feet long, 1 But the design of these buildings! as opposed 
to their technique, and their careful grouping arc largely Roman 
(sec Fig, 108), The Great Temple w as a little shorter than Ephesus, 
the Temple of Eacdius alongside rather larger than the Parthenon, 
Unlike the r factory chimneys' of Palmyra, the columns of the 
peristyles arc sturdy and wdj proportioned. We have already 
described the bold brackets and modillions of the entablature/ 
They have a Roman self-confidence. Surviving doorways, too, 
have the Roman ‘flat arch r for a linteL The cclla of the smaller 
temple probably copies with some fidelity the vanished interior 
of its great neighbour, and marks the triumph of that decomrivc 
scheme first employed in the Basilica! Hall of Praeneste. In one 
respect it is unique. The skfe-pikscers of the mvt arc a dually 
faced wsth engaged half-co] umns, With other features of the 
design, this had the effect* if Wiegand*s restoration is right/ of 
diverting attention from the awkward internal comer pilasters, 
the continuous bugbear of Roman and Renaissance architects: 
but one is not surprised that the temple found no imitator. 
With no pozzuDlaua available, 2 stone roof for this cella was out 
of the question. So, like the churches of Omstanune in the Hol v 
Land, it had a wooden ceiling, whereas contemporary works in 
Rome were vaulted. Most differences between Ro me and Syria 
are explained by this difference of materials, though i£ lias been 
too often ignored by art-historians trying to find which lv more 
1 advanced 1 or “ important 1 than the other. 4 

To rum to buildings which, in comparison with Baalbek* seem 
almost ridjcuiouN, wt have many examples of moderate iy sized 

1 See BrwJttdon and Roberta. Thu ffvfy Land. El {London* 1855)1 
Baalbek, ad jin, Thi^ is twice the length of any atone Robercs saw in an 
Egyptian building, and acceded by *omc of ike obelisk* and coloiii a]pne. 

1 Above, p. 308, 

Reproduced in Robmwn, PI. XXII. 

4 This ftagetfiilness seems 10 me 10 pervade the pages of £. H. Swift 
iHawm Origin .? ri/ Chmticm elr^ on the fourth-eeruury churches of 
Palatine. Because of their wooden roof,- he thinks them poor copies 
of Rom? 1 * * 4 . Bur wt know thur their iconography not merely “more 
advanced 1 itian tht Roman, bur revolutionary. 
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pscudopmptenij temples most famous of all being the Mmjsod 
C arree at Mime* (see Fig 11i). Of undeniably p red sc wo rkman^ 
ship, it faik as badly as most buildings of its type to impress die 
bdiolder with Roman grandeur. 1 There is something crude 
and bald m the way the cdk fills up ihc rear; and, in addition, die 
provincial architect has made a cardinal error, rare indeed in 
Greek and Roman building, over the management of his ground 
courses. He actually places a full Greek krtpis of three steps on 
top of a Roman podium, and has to continue the former at the 
front quite purposelessly dong each of the * cbeek-wdls h and 
back again. Contrast the management ot 
the single decent step in the Republican 
Temple of Fomina Viriiis at Rome. 1 But 
for none of these buildings h it possible to 
muster much enthusiasm) and one turns 
gladly to round temples, a form with which 
the Romans were happier. 

They are of three kinds, the preron 
without a cdks the peripteral cdk and the 
celh without a pteron. A famous example 
of the first is the little temple of Rome on 
the Acropolis of Athens, in its order a literal 
copy of the Erechtheum. 4 

Of the second we have already considered 
two famous Republican examples-; but the 
best known of all, the Temple of Vesta in 
p igi XJ1 Mahi ii th* Forum, dates in its present shape only 

t^rfee, Nimes. fmm the reign of Scptimius Scverus/ J 

Ii is an undistinguished building with 
meagre Ionic columns, each on a pedestal projecting on plan from 
the line of the podium- This* of course, ruins the stale. All 

1 f grant its surrounding are uncongenial—monotonous nineteeuth- 
ccntury Corinlbifcji porticoes to ihc same scalii as ihe temple icaniniil 
tilt arrangement of Greek sioas* m described abovc T p_ 20t) F md in the 
founynrd bar tcrio of iltxidlights. Its restored ccila, painted in a French 
ochre anil used a- a museum, savour* tew* much of Me mondt ou fan 
Even the roof is mined. The ancient tiles hove all gone* 
smii the ed^cn of new clay tile:!, project above their sima, giving in 
impression of barbarism equalled only in the villas of Palladio, 

: Sec above* p. 314. > See above, p, 272. 

* See G. A. S + Staider, Rd* 1924, pp, 221 ff. 

■ See above, pp, 264 and 272. 

A [1 wu rc-crccted in 1930 [Tam^ Club JutHm#, Rome (Milan, 19141! 

p, 141 p A publication of it tram himl to find 
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through its history this temple had been circular. The undents 
preferred the form for a building containing the common hearth* 
as the Tholos at Athens also shows, The Romans may have 
given external domes to the cdlas of round temples* as Vitruvius 
perhaps prescribes* 1 instead of the Greek umbrella-roof of wood. 
But none survives r Only once docs the Roman builder success- 
fully defy Greek tradition* La the little curved ‘Temple of Venus ' 
at Baalbek, where he runs back the podium in a series of concavities, 
one between each pair of columns oa the peristyle, to great a 
depth that each iust touches die cella-wail The entablature 
follows suit. It i> very broken md undulating, and therefore 
very pleasing to a Roman f and quite m 4 advanced 31 formally as the 
Hadrjamc buildings of Rome and Tivoli,- The purpose was 
wholly aesthetic, though Robertson supposes each sweep ol the 
entablature from column to column to serve as a horizontal arch, 
an abutment for the vault of the edk, Hardly so* for it would tall, 
having no proper abutment itself Indeed* it is in a parlous state 
over the columns* which it has dragged outwards/ 

Only in the third class, of round temples without a peristyle* 
docs the Roman architect show his true calibre, and erect the 
Pantheon (see PL « and Fig. i liL We owe ihi$ 3 the largest and 
most wonderful of all Roman temples, to the Emperor Hadrian, 
ihe greatest of all Roman patrons/ The tiles taken by Chedannc 
from nearly every pan of it all confirm its Haririsnic date. Ii 
consists of three portions: the entrance portico on the north* an 
intermediate rectangular member as wide as the portico but as 
high as the rotunda, and the domed rotunda itself* to which it 
owes its name. Like other nearly perfect ancient buildings, it 
raises the hardest question of all, that of its original use. We do 
not really understand it. 5 Its history, loo. under the Empire is 

3 Vitruvius IV, S T iii His word* ‘thoSus’* can mean manv things 

- See above, p- 327. !i i\ ini ere sung to find the work: at Baalbek 50 
good And, so Raman, Someone should study die first-rate buildings 
Thai let ihe fashions under ihe Empire, 

} See Roberison, p, 265 and illustnuiun. 

4 A good series of measured drawings is given by Desgodetz, The 
Anekm BmMittgi &f Rtimc ; London, 1735 , I’Ls. 1-KX1IL 

- Ic w’aa ectxaiuly a lempk* an Dio makes* dear :'L1 El, 17}, not a science 

library, n\ alleged by Granger \JRIBA a pp. 57 ft). Not to 

mention Gram+er^ hazArdous readings and iuterpretadtms of Vitruvius 
liii aiteraiiom of notes and his guesses about the political position of 
.\ffrippa T l find his ideas of an ^rigind w-ooden Fanrhron shaped like rile 
present building and bis acquiescence in 3 cohered domical vault as 1 
presumably accurate sundial u train of thought it would be wrong to 
pursue before dinner. 
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beset with problems. Wc bad better begin by describing h as it is, 
The present portico looks like 3 rebuilding with the mstcriah 
of an older from- The pitch of the pediment is steep* much 
steeper than m Greek or even in other Roman buildings. I he 
modiliions, too* slope perceptibly inside the raking cornice, 
Usually they arc vertical in this position . 1 The shallowness of tb^ 
tympanum is unexplained* unless wc suppose it had a decoration 
of bronze plates in harmony with the bronze of the roof now, alas- 
all gone. The shafts of the columns are chiefly of red and grey 
Egyptian granite, unfluted and monolithic, and the capitals and 
bases of white Pentelic marble. An inscription on the front iric^c 
records the dedication of the first Pantheon by Agrippa in 2 “ u c 
Others, in smaller letters, refer to restorations by Scptimiu* 
Scvems and Caracal b, None conuncmotaiies Hadrian. 

The intermediate member has a tki roof level with the external 
cornice of the rotunda. Necessary aesthetically—for it prevent* 
the rotunda from overpowering the portico—it is clumsily executed. 
Like the rotunda, it has several horizontal strings, which occur, 
however, at a different level ; so that the sitings Oil cither pan 
stop dead when they meet the other, making a rare tangle of the 
junction. Structurally, the rotunda and intermediate member 
are nowhere connected. Rut since the strings notice each other 
m this way, and nowhere continue our of sight, one lias surdy to 
agree with Robertson that the present design! however tangled, 
was all carried our at one rime . 2 The j imelio p of this member with 
the portico is equally awkward. The moulding on its fece 
designed to accommodate the roof of the portico wanders away 
to meet the side strings some way above the vm bottom comers 1 
Bur internally it is useful and well designed- For it provides two 
side niches for shrines at the inner end of the portico and a tunnel- 
vaulted vestibule before the great bronze doors described above , 11 

The rotunda, entered through a doorway 40 feet high and 20 icct 
wide, has an interior 142 feet high and 142 feet wide, excluding 
the recesses. The surrounding wall is of concrete 2.0 feet thick, 
but this is not solid throughout, as there are eight recesses on the 

k There m, however, other tfxceptktiu> iudi as the Capitol at Ostia* 
Dcfagudetz, op. nr., p. 6, wys of cht Pantheon that 'The madiiiions hk 
phrrnb/ This wwt not my impression of ihem. 

3 Robtixt«m, pp. 247-S. 

* The mintJemeanruur^ of tile central member appear very dearly on 
pia, 111 and IV of DugodcnL 

4 Above* P- 3 <> 5 ' 
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ground floor, five rettangnkr (of which one forms the entrance) 
and three semicircular (see Fig. U2> Besides these, other 
vaulted niches cxi?E at ground-floor level and also above, which 
are walled off 60m the interior. This honeycombing shows how 
completely the Romans trusted their concrete, how monolithic 


O £0 IOQ ISO F£ST 

1 >-1-* 

Fil;. 112 The Pantheon ami its predecessor* 
Dotted area* tirr Austin tan. 
l-'JjL-k nreai ace Hatfriimc 


they could make their construction at the time the Pantheon was 
built. 1 Between the recesses are aedicules; and each rcccsv, 

1 According 10 did latent American reports, the architect! of Sta 
Sophia, niicmpied a similar hoUowing—which failed, of coimtj ai unoc 
in a building of brick and uotic. 1 f m r we have jet another instance of 
the pare traBtSoai plays in the budding-cmfis, in The hope of 1he Byzantines 
dut brick might behave like fhe ttmcrac <if their Roman ancestors Bm 
I have non n£co this published^ sod owe my knowledge of it ro the hue 
Mr. Fletcher, of CampdoiTIitL 
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except the entrance find the semicircle directly opposite, is masked 
by rwo marble columns between * Pompeian" corner-pilasters. 1 

The making columns are not evenly spaced* being 3 feet 4 inches 
apart and only 7 feet from the pilasters. The wider central space 
produces an admirable effect. They have linlc structural value, 
$$ over each pair, but hidden from view* is a strong discharging 
arch, which carries die weight of the wall. Their chief value is 
that they give scale. Without them the Pantheon would not look 
half its size. This effect of scale is spoilt at present by die big 
4 baroque 5 saints and even more by some absurdly large and bare 
empty niches* with stupid pediments, in die storey above, inserted 
in 1747, against all the protests of Piranesi* by Pope Benedict 3 f|\ 
As we see from drawings of Piranesi , 2 Desgodcra and others, this 
storey originally contained pilasters about half the height of the 
columns below* grouped in quadruplets and with a small niche 
between each group and its neighbour—"some -hin£ like an in¬ 
version of the outer peristyle on the dome of Sr. Paul's, Every 
niche came over an aedicule or the centre of a large niche on the 
ground floor. This design again most cleverly enhanced the 
scale by exaggerating the effects of perspective. In its execution 
and derails it offered interesting analogies to Byzantine work. 
S imilar stumpy pilasiers wiih marble pands between them re- 
appear in the chancel of San Vitale at Ravenna. So Viollct-le- 
Due was wide of the mark to pronounce ihc original decoration of 
the Pantheon perfunctory and only half considered, 3 Indeed, its 
wall-design had a good influence on such careful Renaissance 
churches as S. Andrea, Mantua. J 

Half the height of the Pantheon internally is vertical wall* the 
other half is dome. This suggests bad proportion; but such is 
not the case, as the division between the two is not strongly 
marked, and, by an optical illusion, the wall does not look vertical, 
but appears to curve slightly inwards, as though the dome started 
at floor-level. The dome itself is deeply coffered, with square 
pands and frames in mock perspective , at one time enriched with 
smeco mouldings, painted and gilded. A bronze flower once 

* See above, p. 262. 

: Rivoira, Rtmanu ., Fig. ijz. 

' L&tmu 1 English edition), I t pp. 113-16. The ordinal design to 
now been restored on one bav of the Pantheon—too small an area for si* 
effect tell Tlse r^uli h now sdaK^t as irritating a? the one contorted 
face of BninelleachtS dome at Florence. 

4 Sec Wirtkowcr; Architectural Frwtiplei in ih? Age of ffttmunu** 
1 London, 1949), pp. 47 ff. 
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occupied the centre of ever, panel. Only Lhe plain fasciae now 
remain, but we may douht if the effect was ever finer Than at 
present, when the sharp shadows falling on the recessed fasciae 
and panels and the charming play of light and shade all over the 
dome more than compensate, one might think, for the toss of 
distracting enrichments. However, the details that do remain 
give us every reason to trust the good taste in all matters of their 
consummate designer. 

The noble appearance of the interior is due in a great measure 
to the ffieihod of lighting adopted. Only one opening, and that a 
circular one a % the crown of the dome, about iS feet wide, lights 
this vast hall. The amount of light it gives is ample, and, what 
is of equal importance, is evenly distributed over the whole build¬ 
ing. No scheme of side lighting, however ingenious, could 
produce so fine an effect. The surface of the marble floor is 
slightly convex, perhaps to counteract the curve of the dome above, 
which would make it look concave were it quite fiat, or perhaps 
merely to dram off the rain that enters through the eye. 

The exterior of the rotunda, which was not originally much 
seen, is far less satisfying than the interior, and is fairly likened by 
Robertson to a full gasometer. This is because the outer wall is 
carried upwards, to weight the haunches of the dome—a pre¬ 
caution hardly necessary considering its homogeneity with its 
supports. 5 Those Byzantine builders who carried the wall up 
higher still and provided an outer limber roof produced one 
solution or this particular problem. But then their domes arc 
proportionately much higher, and have in the centre, in plate of 
the sky, the colossal figure of Christ the Ruler of AIL 2 The 
visible part of the dome on the Pantheon rises at first in steps, and 
is curved only near the top. Once it was all coveted with tiles 
of bronze, which survived until A.t>. 663, Then, notwithstanding 
the consecration of the building as a church only half a century 
before, they were stripped by Cans cans II, who was conveying 
them to Constantinople when he lost them to the Saracens at 
Syracuse. The survival of the dome after such treatment well 
shows the hydraulic virtues of true pozzuolami. The external 
wall, which is about 100 feet high, is of brick-faced concrete and 

1 Perhaps, however, a roof of classical pinch wa* meant to disguise ibe 
dome. 

1 ‘Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art.* The inferiority of 
'mannerist’ and ‘ baroque’ donuts |o these early conceptions m simplicity, 
seriousness and sublimity is too obvious iu mil for comment. 
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is divided into three stager* by brick strings. The two upper 
scages were covered originally with stucco, bm there Is some 
evidence dim die lower had a facing of white Pen tdic marble. 1 

in the two upper stages ot this wall we cun now r see semi™ 
circular brick arches at regular intervals all round the building. 
It still seems uncertain how r deep they go and how closely they arc 
tied to the similar internal arches, which appear, at any rate nn the 
first floor, to correspond exactly with them in level and size. Bui 
reason would suggest a whole system ol arches was first builL to 
^erve as a frame, and that the liquid concrete w'as then pouted 
over them in the manner envisaged by Choisy,- I lie dome itself 
has no hidden arches and no tile Gadtig, and hiusl have been buih 
in some other way, not exactly known at present- 
The Pantheon is unique, certainly among temples. A smaller, 
derivative example at Ostia, very ill preserved, dates only from 
Christian rimes/ Closest to it in si^e and drape was the great 
circular room m the Baths ot tiracalla \ arid at has not* of course, 
escaped notice that the Pantheon adjoined the Baths of Agrippa^ 
Vitruvius* moreover, recommends a central opening in the dome 
of one room* the * laeanictim \ in the baths he prescribes -; and 
we have noticed a Mgidarium of the sort in several early Thermae * 
But all this is mere coincidence. Concrete in the time oi Agnppa 
was not sufficiently good for him to dream of such a dome. 
Brides, his main buth^building was south of die Pantheon, 
Caracallfi's on the north side of the domed room. So early 
scholars like Scamoxri were compelled to torn the Pantheon into 
a mere entrance*vestibule. Dio calls it a temple, and indeed it 
could have no fitter form for the worship of all the gods ol heaven. 

But what Form did it take at the hands of Agrippa? We 
thar its present ottos t vie portico appears to have a pediment too 
compressed for the stones of w r hich it is made. If so, its predeces^ 

1 See Middleton, KrrKtiTMs, IL p, 135. He praised ilic surviving 
murbEe veneer on the mtcTrmrdiutc member; but iUtiiLratirjrts of this urc 
not rosy up iind_ Strode, OieBiiudtnkmacUr da alien Rom {Berlin* 1S90J1 
Blitti 4, shows something, 

2 See tbov^ p. =9&. 

= Sec C O. Brigg, Mint&nali qf ths Amtruan Academy m Ram * p YHj 

P ,• 

1 See Q. B. Scumorai, Lis Thtraitt dtt Romums fVicenza, i 7 Ss)j W- 
Middle tern, II, p. f2fi. 

s V, 14 , v. 

* See above, p. 275. 

1 Blake. CanittuitoH^ pp. 265-6, On p + 545 JVLLw 13 Like shows how 

timidly concrete ws* used under Augusmb. 
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sor can only have been dccastylc. Lancteni in fact publishes a 
massive substructure of travertine underneath the present portico 
and extending beyond both iis flanking colonnades (see Fig, 1 12). 
Its extern and apparent date {early Imperial) both seem to boar 
out the surmise that the ^one^ and inscription of Agrrppn have 
been reused on a new foundation. Landaui also sees evidence, in 
a fairly thin reticulate wail buried under those of the existing 
rotunda* of an open space that originally existed between the Baths 
of Agnppa on the south and his Pantheon lacing them on the north. 
Hadrian's ardurecr, by a bold flight of genius, larer mined the 
space into a temple* the tempk into a porch. Until then it 
must have resembled in its dimensions and proportion the wide* 
shallow Temple of Concord. 1 This theory* to ably expounded 
by Lauriann appears to me as attractive as any. 2 

Why* however, has Hadrian left us do official inscription? He 
was not, according 10 the Augustan History, in the habit of 
inscribing his buildings. But conceivably the present porch is 
not his. Severus in his inscription says he ibund the Pantheon 
burnt. After Hadrian* the porch s otic would think, is the only 
part that could bum; and a Severan rebuilding might explain 
some, though not aU, of the toughnesses and discrepancies we have 
noticed on the porch and intermediate member. 5 Its boldness 
and The brilliance of its interior make the Pantheon, like Sta 
Sophia, one of those rare works of genius too ori ginal for dose 
ancestors, too daring for even a single imitation. With it, we 
fittingly end our account of Roman temples. 

A triumphal arch would often decorate the forum* when not 
serving as the main fptc of the town* and would sometimes occupy, 
especially in eastern towns, the crossing of die four chief streets. 
In the test position it would have four equal laces, like the Ardi 
ol Janus Quadrifroiis in Komr.- 3 But official imperial archer have 
usually two main Fronts, and observe a few thoroughly Roman 
tews. The arched opening must be flanked by engaged or (later.) 
detached columns, atway's Corinthian or Composite, standing on 
a podium or pedestals. An engaged entablature must enrich the 
building just above it, and a tall atric must crown the whole. 
Usually erected to commemorate a military victory, triumphal 
1 See nbuiCr p, 324. 

- hammu w Rutm, pp, 473 if Admittedly Die (Till, 27 implies Uus 
Agrjppa*! Pantheon wa* circular. 

' i* (he theory of Goesoi for which :-.ec Robertson, p. 248. 

4 See Struck., L'h+ Baudmkm^ifr dri alien R&n (Berlin, iffpa;, Blntt 33, 
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archer might also mark the completion of n gTeat public work, 
like a new road or a colonia of settlers- 

Ii was Augustus who set the fashion of building them ='^ 5 " 
where, and the earliest to survive are of his rdgn. The earliest 
of all arc simple, with the arch itself formed of separate voussoir 
blocks, as at Susa, near Turin, and at Verona, but m few later 
examples. 1 But by the end of the reign the builders had antici¬ 
pated almost every later form. The ‘Arch of 1 ibctius , tor 

instance, at Orange, dedicated in a.D, it, 3 is ™ elaborately caned 
for our taste, but must impress us as a masterpiece ol clever 
architectural modelling worthy of Lutyens himself (see Fig ^V- 
U has three openings on cad) Jong side, a feature rare at uus 
earlv date, and —vet more remarkably—two attics, together n 
the height of the main order, Ficditer made the inevitable 
German suggestion that the uppti attic, is a later addition: but one 
glance at the elevation of the shun sides—in this arch given an 
unwonted unpomnce^hould convince the student that the 
whole building was designed at once. On these, a continuous 
podium supports four engaged columns. The entablature above 
the centre intcrcohimniaiion is slightly recessed, but she pediment 
is unbroken, although largely filled with a plain arch over *he 
recessed space. Designs of this type very soon occupied the 
theorists of the Renaissance, who studied this very arch quite 
carefully. 3 The long sides, where pediments crown the central 
arches, are fairly normal, except for the Lutycns-likc vagaries ol 

the upper auk. . 

Later arches, even in Rome, are rather more sober, ur me 
single-arched type a good example is the Arch of Trajan at 
Ancona, but the best is the Arch or Titus, erected at the eastern 
end of the Forum to honour Titus and commemorate the conquest 
of Jerusalem, and finished by Domitian about A-h. * 7 - 
proportions are excellent and the detail is extremely good [see 11. 
2i). The piers on cadi side of the opening are wide enough to 
hum excellent abutments, and the real and apparent stability of 

: Set RUke, CommiceiJi, pp. IOJ EL. Because u bears the name of 
M Vitruvius Cerdo, the Arch of Verona was at one lime considered a 
work Vitruvius himself. But, though simple and rather dull, ' T 
cierui]- and modillions in thii raking cornices, a practice wu know our 
Vitruvius abominated C*ee Vitruvius, IV, ii, 5), 

j gee Robertson, p, 294. It is now considered a wmk of Caesar, 
rededicated under Tiberius, but wit huui atnicrural alteration. S>ee 
Brovan. Roman Gaul, pp- 44 and 164,. . . 

1 WirtScower, Architectural PmeipUi m lAr Agt jj Huittamm, pp. 45 “°- 
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she m hole is greatly assisted by the toft}' attic, which occupies 
about a quarter of the height. The lettering on tins is tine in 
scale, and is a standing proof of how truly decorative lettering 
can be when properly treated. On the jambs of die opening are 
sculptured panels representing the triumph, including the famous 
relief of the seven-branched candlestick. 



Fig. 113 Arch of Grange, short side [not in vaalci. 


Of the arches with three openings the best, as a composition, 
is that of Constantine, near the Colosseum, It Is a clever pastiche 
of reused sculptured roundels and columns, most of them lifted 
from a building in honour of Trajan. As the col umns stand free 
in front of the piers, it seems doubtful whether they came from a 
22—1 
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Trajanic triumphal arch: for in the surviving arches ol 1 rsfan 
ihev are Mill engaged, and break free t>n known examples only 
about AJ>. 200. 1 Without thit feature* one is bound to say one 
would consider the whole building an actual arch ofTnijan rebtdlr, 
especially since the flew crude sculptures here certainly made for 
Constantine sufficiently show that his own men could not do good 
work, even when they had excellent models before them. I he 
Arch of Septimus Severus, though all genuine work of a.d. 200 ? 
is infected in every part with the showiness and heaviness so 
inevitable in a montun cm of Lhis sort in. a period of declining an. 


2. BATHS 

Outside the fora, the places most generally frequented were the 
great thermae* or baths* the most sophisticated buildings of 
antiquity . We have seen earlier 2 how they arose from the Greek 
palaestra, with an additional and very soon a dominant series of 
rooms for hot and cold bathing. They were to the man of leisure 
what the basilicas were to the man of business and fonnetl The 
general meeting-place of those who had no work to do a or whose 
work for the day was over. As normally interpreted, the great 
imperial Thermae are a triumph of complicated axial planning, 
and ^hc inspiration of the more rational architects of the bsr two 
hundred years. Unfortunately, they have just received a thorough 
reinterpretation at the hands of a German student, Miss Broedncr, 
whose theories can now command the weighty support of Protestor 
Ian RichmondThe reader will pardon me, 1 hope, if 1 
expound the Traditional view, as found, for instance, in the work 
of D. S. Robertson, and only later examine the new alternative. 

The following built large thermae in Rome: Agrippa* 21 E.C-j 
Nero, a.d. 60; Tims, 801 Trajan, no; Caracalla, 206; Diocletian, 
293 ; and Constantine, 320, Those of Caracalb and Diocle¬ 
tian have left important remains, splendid examples of the 
symmetrical planning and bigness of scale so conspicuous in all 

1 See above, p. 314. 

: Above, p* 273* 

■ See iu\ review in the AnriquurUi' 1952 s pp. 224-ry He 

says there can be m* dcrubt Broedncr 1 ?! mrin point is proved (that the 
courts generally thought 10 be open palaestrae were in tact covered 
ba^Uicai), and that it U of fundmntiiut LcnfKVtattce* 

J B. Ward-Perkins has also reviewed this book, less sympathetically, 
in the Jaum+ii of Roman Si todies :19s j, pp. 3io-t2;, and has made iomc 
idling points again*! it. 
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Roman works. The former accommodated 1600 bather;, the 
Inner twice that number. 1 Their construction, lot), is typically 
Roman; and in no other buildings can the Roman method of few 
and large points of support, combined with concrete vaults of 
wide span, be better studied. 

The latest baths, or Central Baths, of Pompeii (see Fig. 114} had 
discarded the earlier system of separate suites for men and women . 
Whatever the distribution of the smaller compartments, only one 
existed ot each of the larger bathrooms.- This single suite of 
large rooms is also what we find at the centre of the great imperial 
Thermae. If we draw the obvious analogy from the plan of die 
last Pompeian baths to the flier mac of Caracalla (see Fig. 115), the 



most perfect surviving in the capital, wc shall conclude that the 
latter contained a large central oblong chon zing-room, or apody- 
tcrium, readied by two Jong, wide vestibules- from the northern 
entrance front, a cold swimming pool {frigidarium} to its north, 
and to its south the tepidarium, a moderately heated vestibule to 
the hot swimming bath, or calidarium, built projecting from the 
south front to catch as much sunlight as possible. T hese rooms 
ah reached the full height of the building, and the frigidirium was 
probably unroofed. 'T he surrounding apartments are luv-er, and 
too ill-preserved on the whole ibr us to know whether they had 

• See Middle tun. Rnqtuiu, II, p. 177. 

- Sec Mau-Rclsty, p. 309 and Fig. * K - C, ttamuBiwip Ptwipeti 
Oxford 1936], p, 57 and Fig, 10, 
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terraced roofs or upper storeys* To east and west of the changing- 
room, and separated from it by lower, but still magnificent hails* 
were open courts, or palaestrae* for eserdse, with arcades on three 
sides: and between each and the north entrance (but badly placed 
as a thoroughfare) was a room about 40 feet square giving on to a 
staircase* apparently the only important approach to the upper 
pans of the building. The remainin g rooms on the south* cast 



Fig_ 115 Thermae of Cara aalfn- 


aod west sides were apparently devoted to steam baths, dry 
sw eating rooms and the numerous sp&xtmfltt$ of vaninj tanperj- 
tnie required for the processes of 'Turkish’ bathing. We are 
hindered in our conjectures for the Rubs of Camilla by the 
absence of any published plan that shows the surviving hypo- 
&mR3 and water-pipes, though there is no tock of clever and 


1 ^ L ' c a ^ OVc f P- *13- heat from these furnaces rose throush the 
nlt-ii tloors anil up special itues in the wal h. 
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elaborate perspectives of the restored ensemble. Admittedly, no 
architect could gain this informanon at present, as the whole 
building is used for, of all things, an opera house! But the 
sequence of rooms mentioned by Pliny in the private baths of his 
Lauren: me villa substantially confirms the picture we have drawn, 1 
Be had a single frigidarlum, and then a series of hotter rooms, 
including the calidarium and its wonderful hot swimming-pool, 
from which bathers could look southwards over the sea. Near 
this was his ball-court (‘sphaeristerium’), designed to catch the 
sun at the end of the day. Whether this corresponds to our open 
palaestrae is disputable: but at any rate the bathers needed a place 
for exercise, seemingly in the open air, as near the baths as possible. 

The central dtanging-room was 180 feet long and 78 feet wide, 
and roofed with an intersecting grained vault of concrete in three 
bays, sail coffered but no longer classical in feeling. The upper 
face, or mrados of this vault, like those in the private baths of 
Hadrian at Tivoli, was thickened where necessary to give each of 
the long sides the appearance of three low-pitched classical roofs, 
designed to intersect one continuous longitudinal roof of the same 
height. Abutting on the lung sides, their apex some 3 5 feet bcJow 
that of the high vault, w ere three tunnel roofs, lairly shallow (only 
about .25 feet long’: and serving to buttress the walls below the 
springing of the central groins. Between these tunnels, buttress- 
walls were continued up to the haunches of the high vault. Here, 
then, we have a complex of arched roofs designed to counter 
mutual thrusts, a system its far as possible from the trabeated. 
In fact, it is here that the attempts of the Romans to give their 
style a ttabcared disguise begin to wear hopelessly thin. The 
ceiling only distantly recalled classical forms, and was perhaps 
given coloured mosaic in places, anticipating the Byzantine manner: 
while the columns, carved with the drill and therefore palpably 
‘ late V’ appear only as attachments to the fronts and sides of the 
great piers. Those in front, standing out in the central hall, have 
each an isolated fragment of entablature above, which has to stop 
dead at the face of the pier; for it would be impossible to cam it 
round die building. In its isolation it looks very bald and clumsy „ 
so that one uf the most curious facts in the history of architecture 
; Pliny she Younger, Utters, II, 17. 

■ Sw above, p. 309. To me the design of these columns nod chunks 
at cntablaiun:, aesthetically unconnected with the aajtinry behind 
them, seems fairly close to the Sevemi Forum of Lcpcis, figured bv I H 
Ward-Perkins in JRS. 1948, Pi. Vi, 1 and 3. 5 * J ‘ 
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is the way ibis objectionable feature was blindly copied by the 
later architects ol the Reonissancc- 

The great calidarium in the middle of the south side was 
probably a complete circle. With a diameter of u( feet, not 
much less than that of the Pantheon, it had far flimsier supports, 
coupled piers, between which room was perhaps left for small 
piscinae, or swimming-pools; and Middleton denies that it 
original!y formed a circle or projected from the south front. He 
admits that at some time a wall did complete die circle, and had 
itself a small apse off its southern side. But all is at present 
obliterated under the seating for the opera. A surviving pier 
contains one of those arched squinches, that form in the fifth - 
century Baptistery at Naples the transition from a polygonal 
chamber to a crowning cupola. It is interesting to sec it so early, 
and 10 ask why a room of circular plan required it at all. But 
inspection is now fruitless amid the batteries and lighting-gantries 
that disfigure hereabouts the ‘gigantic mechanism, of the Roman 
structure’. 1 

These buildings occupy merely the centre of an enormous 
platform raised 20 feet above ground-level and covering an arcs 
about 400 yards by 1 350. The aqueduct met it on its south side, 
on its north side were shops and slipper-baths, while on the east 
and west it supported large ranges of buildings fbr exercise and 
discussion, buildings remarkable for the pendentives, however 
crude and experimental, of some of their domes. 

Miss Broedner interprets the Bath Building as follows.- There 
were two large halls lor mid-bathers, the north room or swimming- 
pool (mnho) and the great central room ( our ‘ changing-room'}, 
which she considers the frigidarium or cold bath proper, with 
four smaller plunge-baths in m side aisles and a large centra! 
space ‘Sc feci bv -£ ftet; designed to look grand to persons half¬ 
way through the r : bathing. The tepidorium and calid&rium arc 
where we had put them; and the spaces wc had thought open 
palaestrae were in fact used for exercise, but were entirely covered 
by a light, suspended, flat roof of bronze plates designed 10 catch 
die sunlight for the benefit of the athletes bdow. The roofs of the 
three surrounding arcades served as open sun-terraccs. so that 
the structure of the central roof, over 60 feet wide, and wider still 
in the Baths of Diocletian, had to rest on poles or other flimsy 

“ V3rdkt4e-Dire, tenures, I,p. 116. 

1 IL Broedner, VnumuJiuttinr a* dun CaraeiilLutienmn 'Berlin, 195IJ* 
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supports fastened to their inner edges. Such a room, she says, 
was the ‘basilica of the baths’ (a term for which ancient authority 
may ex in), and the two together (or either) were what Uic Augustan 
History meant when it praised the ‘sunny cdla’ of Carsculta 
with its 'large bronze grille supporting the vault, repeared no* 
where later '- 1 It was called * sunny ’ from the a un-terraces. The 
square room in front of tlie staircase served not as o crush-lobby., 
but as a changing-room. Presumnb! y at the height of the bathing, 
just before sunset, when sixteen hundred people were disporting 
themselves in the Thermae at once, each of these rooms 40 feet 
square was expected To hold the garments of some eight hundred 
people and provide a thoroughfare to the sun-ter races. But the 
magnificent central hall of the whole composition, most naturally 
interpreted as a grand concourse from which clients in tlve ir 
hundreds could move unhurriedly to any of the suites they 
required, and long the inspiration of great architects faced with 
the problem of collecting and directing a crowd,- is now to be 
reduced by the German mind to purposelessness and nullity. 

One must leave the detailed refutation of Miss Broedner to as 
investigator patient enough to endure the opera. One may, 
however, point out that the changing- room in the Pompeian 
Baths corresponds in size and position to our central haJP; that 
changing-rooms were described in antiquity as sumptuous 
apartments, adorned with work of art 4 , that we have no real 
literary evidence for the * natatio" as a bath separate from the 
frigidarium ( which is indeed often described as itself containing 
the ‘piscina’, the usual Latin word for swimming-pool); that 
according to the Augustan History t'jracalla’s ‘vella Solaris' had 
found no imitator, when it was perhaps being imitated, if Broedner 
is right, at that (?) very moment by die writer's own patron 
Diocletian—lor the plan of the rooms in question is almost the 
same in the mo Thermae, of Caracal la and Diocletian j that the 
History mentions one cells soliaris, not two, bm that there must 
have been two, according in Broedner, in the Baths of Canicalla; 

1 Augustan Hiiiury, /.i/c p/ Curjcella, t>!, 4-6, The wirier informs 
ua thin dw nwf MEal the experts of his own day. 

■ The Fenruylvaniij H ml raid Station is, of course, the most famous 
example. 

' See above, pp, 373-4 #nd 339. 

1 Andem rouges an died in Middleton, Raima, II, p, 1 fy. In the 
Ruths of Cara calk, water tanks apparently edit ted under the side tunnels. 
But they are nor quite unprecedented in a viianguig-rrcrm see May- 
Kelsey, Fig, 04.'. 
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that fhc word is ‘soliaris ’ or ‘solcaris not the same as the common 
word ‘>olaris\ or ‘sunny 1 (itself not likely to be corrupted in a 
MS.); dial it might mean many things I ‘ solium for instance, can 
mean a bath-tub, 1 solca ’ a sandal in Latin! ; and that the word used 
to describe its roof, ‘camcratio 1 , meant, as we saw, 1 a vault, which 
is just what Broedncr’s ‘Basilica of the Baths’ could never have 
supported* 

The Baths of Diocletian (a.d* 302-5} are very similar in plan. 
In the sixteenth ctntury Michelangelo converted their great 
central hall mio the nave of the church of S. Maria degli Angdi, 
raising the floor some 7 feet and giving the columns false bases, 
ruinous to lhcir proportions, at the new level, Further meddlers 
in the eighteenth century formed a facade in the remains of the 
calidarium and a vestibule in the circular chamber, probably the 
lepidarium, south of the central room { the net result of which is 
to turn the main entrance of the Baths right about. The modem 
shops opposite the new entrance occupy the site of die great 
hem ‘cycle, which bounded the artificial platform on the south 
side. At two comers of the enclosing wall were circular buildings, 
one of which remains as the Church of San Bernardo. Its 
interior, with the old coffered dome, is extremely effective; the 
only light coming, as in die Pantheon, from a central eye, now 
covered by a sixteenTh-ccntury cupola. 

The Thermae of other Roman dries, such as Trier, while 
occasionally magnificent, add little to what we can glean from 
ihc examples in the Capital, 

3. PLACES OF AMUSEMENT 

Few Romans, apart from Kero, regarded the drama with the 
religious seriousness of the Greeks. But the plays of Euripides, 
Menander and their imitators, all plays where the plot was neat 
and the chorus could be omitted, remained everywhere very* 
popular* Many new theatres were creeled and older Greek 
theatres altered for the performance of this type of play ; and the 
results correspond pretty exactly to the ‘Roman Theatre 1 of 
Vitruvius, who prescribes a stage 5 feet high and a semicircular 
orchestra twice the depth of the stage for the seats of ‘senators 

1 See above, p. 2-16. 

: Vitruvius, V, 6, 
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With the chorus* the parodoi have gone into disuse and are 
replaced by tumid s under the auditorium for the wealthy occu- 
panib of 1 he orchestra—the choric revels of the Athenian Old 
Comedy are spiritually and physically impossible in this respectable 
and somewhat petrified society — into which they debouch under 
massive boxe*. The plan is not quite the same in the Greek parts 
of ihe Empire* where during the first and second century a.d. 
the stage was often rather higher, like the HoUtmisdc stage* 1 and 
the orchestra rather deeper and apparently kept empty of seats. 
For one would need to sit well back to see the action on a stage 
even 7 feet high. But in the west ifre Roman plan obtains* 
notably at Vienne, Orange and Arles 1 and in both cast and west 
the stage is backed by a scatnat fmns of several storeys and* 
unlike the Greek skene* the full height of the auditorium—which* 
according to Vitruvius, improves the acoustics of the theatre. 

This *caenae Irons represents a palace,so is meant* me presumes, 
chiefly for tragedy* and has the advantage of at least precluding 
realistic scenery* Vitruvius lays down the conventional meaning 
of an entrance through each particular door* The niches and 
aedicule* h coma inis recall the treatment of the hemicydcs in the 
Forum of xAugusrys* The broken and sometimes segmental 
pediments are playfully disposed over columns sometimes just 
engaged, more often just free of the wails. Nowhere* amid all 
this fanciful architecture, does one encounter coupled columns* 
so popular at the Renaissance, but nor, it seems, used before then 
with the true Classical Orders - Indeed, these elaborate walls 
are an artistic blind alley* the excesses of an old style* not, like the 
earlier niched tombs of Alexandria* the germ of a new . Above 
the w hole came a timber ceiling the full width of the stage and 
sloping downward* and backwards on to the scacnoe fretts the 
weight of whose upper portion hdd its main jobt* in position. 3 
In some buildings, ay, for instance* live Odeum of Hbrodcs Articus 
in Athens (despite its name a true Roman Theatre of about 
A.D. 150}, id awning, or * velarium \ swung from poles around the 

1 1 never iiztdcotajiJ why die Hellenistic iiage was trade so Jiigh, 
particularly when the old chark drum was still performed. But 1 refer 
the £tudcm to pp. ^97™B 19 of Dimmcpur* if he can understand them. 

- 'Hie Only possible exception is a gate at Palmyra! figured by Wood 
(Palmyra (Louden*, I7$l) r Tab, XIV)* but quite absent Iran VTkgaruJ. 
The coupled (ftitmms of Sia Ccratenza at Rome (e> a.i>. 325. represent 
for me 1 be beginning of the Middle Ages. 

' Robert* 1 ^ pp 2S1-2. 
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parapei. perhaps extended during performances over the whole 
auditorium, Robertson 1 assumes a, similar velarium at Orange. 

1 he Romans in their wide empire often found themselves 
building on sites much flatter than Ihose available to the Greek*. 
En most of Provence, for instance, the land is only mildly roilmg. 
Consequently from the beginning they built themselves anditona 
on radiating vaulted passages, with frequent stairs imd vaulted 
approaches to all levels of the seating, This is another reason 
why die Greek purodoi, such important entrances lo a cavca on a 
solid liiiiside, so soon dwindled in The true Roman theatre. 

1 he I hcatre of Mareelliis, begun by Julius Caesar and fun shed 
by Augustus m 13 R.c,, is one of the oldest and most famou> of 
Ntone-buili dieatres. It is still difficult to recover its complete 
design, as tli l: low-class shops and houses, which occupied it for 
so long, still leave ffidr mark upon it and give its faynde a certain 
charm. But we can see from, this facade . pari of the outer wall of 
the auditorium that ■while in general design it closely resembled 
the Golosseum, in proportion and detail it far suipasscd jt^ r ITie 
lower storey is Roman Doric, the upper Ionic. The travertine 
W'iih which the whole was faced was covered, like Greek masonry, 
with hard white stucco. 

1 he Rhone \ alley, already highly civilised at the beginning of 
the Iimpire ? boasts at leasr three theatres of that early dale at 
Vienne, Arles and Orange. At Vienne we very citarlv the 
nidicd front, only some 4 feet high, of die actual stage, at Arles 
the groove for holding the curtain, lowered oue of sight during 
performances, and at Orange the whole back wall of the -Stage, 
with the colonnaded scaen&e fnsns of three storeys restored a 1 a 
few p points to its original grandeur. The elaborate expositions 
here and ai Aspcndos,* on the south coast of Asia Minor, the 
remains of which rival those of Orange, never acquired a red 
archi tec rural unity. Niches an d projections ate patchily di sposed, 
Ar Orange^ which seems Augustan, otic can understand this. The 
architect still shrank, like the builds of the basilica at PtacncSte, 
ironi decora ling Laigc arches with architraves and archivolts* lie 
would rather stop the orders dead where they met the votissoirs, 
like she architect of Benndorf s $ model stage, 4 But even 


1 Robertson, ibid 

1 Sec also uht7vc : pp r 271 and 310. 

C * hich var> ' ******* * 

1 See Shove, P- 
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Aspendos, over a century taler, where she entablature. carry 
through, the effect js childishly fen. These theatres, indeed, are 
provincial work, and lack the grandeur and subtlety of buildings 
in Hotnc herself snd her more splendid colonies. 

Far commoner than the theatres are the amphitheatres, gigantic 
oval buildings with central arenas, where lowbrows could glut 
thdr endless passion for gladiatorial contests and scenic displays. 
Indeed, no Roman town of any importance was thought com¬ 
plete without one. Even Britain, which has only one known 
theatre and that very tiny, at Vcrulamium, has fairly impres¬ 
sive amphitheatres at such places as Silchester, Dorchester 
the Wisumburv Rings’ 1 ’ and Caerlcon, Only in the Greek 
cast were them still cities with sufficient culture to eschew 
them. 

The most important remaining are at Rome, Verona, Capua, 
Pozituoli and Pompeii, in Italy; at Syracuse, in Sicily: at Pola, in 
Jugoslavia; at El-Djem, in Tunisia; and at Nunes and Arles, in 
the south of France- They are mostly later than the theatres: 
for in the early days of the Empire the crowd watched the gladiators 
cither in fora or in amphitheatres of wood. Tacitus records the 
collapse of a wooden amphitheatre in A.D. 27.' What with this 
and the danger from tire, stone and concrete began to oust the 
more perishable material; and Tacitus notices with some disdain 
the careful foundations Nero bid tor an amphitheatre in a.d. 57.- 
Tiic largest and most famous, the Colosseum, was built a few years 
later, by the Flavian emperors, on the site of the lake belonging to 
Nero’s ‘Golden House 1 , and was opened for use in a.d. So. It 
had to be restored several times, for instance under the Gordian* 
(c, A.n. 240). Bur even on its fourth storey tt still appear* to retain 
us Flavian design. 

Like all other amphitheatres, i thus an elliptical plan (see Fig. 1 rfi). 
It measures about 6:0 by 500 feet, and the space for The arena, 
which is also elliptical, measures about -90 feet by 180. The 
tiers of seating are supported by vaults of concrete on piers of 
atone. The angle of slope must have approached 45 degrees. 
For we see that the auditorium had a width of about 160 feet, 
which is almost exactly the height of the building at its. outer edge. 
Each portion had its separate entrance, which opened into a wide 
corridor r unnin g all round the building. In feet-, the circle uf 

1 Am<di, IV, fo-i. 

- Amah, Kill, 31. 
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entrances lading upwards, downwards or horiscontally, each to 
iu own section of cavea t forms an unbroken oroide on the inner 
^idc of the corridor; and there arc two similar encircling corridors 
with similar inner sides on the two storey* above. A building so 
designed, however vast, can be emptied in a few minutes. Each 
separate division, each tier and each ^eat coidd be numbered or 
marked, more smoothly even titan ihe seats in the Albert HulL 



Fig. 116 OiloMftsn, pkn at four level*, 


Corridori and staircases were vaulted with concrete tunnels, 
crunched with mouldings and panels of stucco. Under the arena 
were numerous corridors disposed with equal neatness ia connect 
the rooms for gladiators, the dens for wild beasts and the chambers 
tor scenery and other paraphernalia, low wail or metal grille 
protected the audience from the arena. Whether or how they 
were protected from the sun h a more difficult question. It is 
hard to imagine a velarium targe enough and yet Light enough to 
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be slung across the whole space: but the exterior certainly 
supported a ring of masts. 

Ruined as ihc interior i$, nothing in existence gives such an 
impression of Imposing size: and, apart from all sentimental 
interest die power of this budding, both inside and out, nukes an 
unforgettable impression, The exterior is four storeys high, and 
is built of travertine stone in large blocks* held together by iron 
cramps. The design of the three lower storeys was discussed 
above. 1 They observe the usual suptrimposirion of orders, mid 
on each are eighty arched openings s all alike. The entablatures 
sweep, as we saw, in unbroken lines round the building* and ir is 
to these fine sweeps and the reduplication of its parts, for more than 
irs mere size, that the imposing aspect of the Colosseum is chicHy 
due. 

The fourth storey is different from the others* as it is not 
arcaded, and lias pilasters instead of three-quarter columns on 
the walL Tc is sometimes stated that this storey is too liigh T and 
that it spoils the general proportions. On paper this appears 10 
be the caie f : but it Is not so in realhy, for the projecting stone 
corbels, on which the masts rested, seem in perspective to form a 
continuous band and to divide this siorey into rwo pans. 

The architect has skilfully got over die difficulty* which always 
occurs when wo or more orders are placed above each other* of 
keeping his top entablature proportionate to the pilasters below* 
and yet at the same time making it a worthy crown for Lhc whole 
building. The entablature is divided as usual into comice, 
frieze and architrave, but in the frieze are corbels* which bind the 
three pans together and produce the effect of one big corniced 
Indeed* from die lower ring of corbels* half-way up thi$ storey ? to 
die highest point of the corona, the effect is virtually tha t of one 
great main entablature* measuring about one-ninth of die total 
bright of the building (see Fig. 105). No style so exercises the 
mind as the classical. 

The face of the wall on the first floor is flush with that below* 

1 Above, pp. 309 fL 

: Indeed, on paper it strikingly resembles in the proportions of as 
hays and iti rekifoa 10 the storey bcLdw the addition by Mkhdangrin 
to the Cortilc of the FantMc Palace. It was more obviously copied by 
the architect of the Cancdirm Palace, 

s Br-mmmc and others used this corbelled cornice in similar positions 
and for the jidic rea&eiL It it misused on the Palazzo Bevriflcqua m 
V«u or. 
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but the w«U above is set bade about 2 feet. The lop storey rs 
nearly flush with ihe second, but owing to the use of pilasters 
instead of columns a top-heavy appearance is avoided, and the 
whole budding has a slightly pyramidal effect, which is excellent, 
Of the faults of the Colosseum if ts easy to spchk 3 hut they are 
chiefly faults in detail. Delicacy would be lost in such a mass * 
but apan from the Ionic capitals ou the first floor, which are 
unpartkmably rough, the mouldings and other details are lairly 
good. 

Of provincial amphitheatres* that at Praunmli, near Naples, 
affords, better than the Colosseum, :m excellent idea of the working 
arrangements of these buildings, although the upper part is in 
a somewhat mined state* the chambers and passages under the 
anena level arc in a perfect condition (see PI, 23). The plan of the 
arena floor is also compklCn Forty-two trap-doors, each with its 
rebated stone curb, follow the curve of the arena on the outside* 
and other trap-doors are grouped round a long and wade ccnrral 
opening. The steps by which the gladiators and others reached 
die arena also aust, and altogether this is, after die Colosseum, 
by iiir the most interesting of ihe old amphitheatres. 

1 opuJar though they were—Landani lists five in the capital 
alone—eitcusei need not detain us very long. Designed for 
chariot-race^, they loti rained one wide outward track and one 
ba^k to the starring-pkee. The two were parallel and only a Few 
icet apart, with a turning-post at the far end. The starting-line 
ran obliquely across the outward track* to equalise die distances 
covered, and there was, oi course, eager and very dangerous 
com petition to round the turning-post as cloudy 33 possible. 

dent I huraomc obelisks from Egypt were set up 35 mining - 
po&ts and fiukfaing-posts in the great days of the Empire, only to 
xr transported yet again to die new papal squares in the Rcnais^ 
sance replanning of Rome In the provinces, imitation obelisks 
might serve, like the famous example at Vienne. The sealing, 
which followed the normal antique pattern,has now all disappeared, 
together with the adjacent buildings* such as the temples by die 
Cjtcus FLammiu*. Much disappeared qflly as kie a* the sixteenth 
ecnmry, but we have now no real evidence of die effect the en- 
^mhk- created. rhe Piazza Navurn, about 700 feci long and 
, , ^ Vld ^ TC Pkccs set™. from its outline 10 follow fairly 

Llt^dy the Circus of Donritiaa: tin? Circus Maximus, the 

' Lancmnir Ruim t p. 453. 
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aidcM sad largest tireus, with ,1 trade once sonic 2,000 feet lung, 
is now 2 dismal cteared expanse «uith of the Palatine, 

Of Romm utilitarian building's, like the enormous, bridge of 
Alcantara, near Toledo, we have little space to speak. As 
everyone knows, they are esedJem works of their sort. But their 
purposes are too limited* their forms 100 rigidly dictated by their 
functions, for foe unprejudiced student to recognise foe ability 
of their designers, undeniable in its kind, as strictly architectural 
The great imperial grain-poet of Ostia, so dramatically uncovered 
just before foe last war, shows foe simple manliness of construedon 
and lucidity of planning to be expected of foe best imperial 
engineers* Over two-thirds of the area now laid bare was 
planned very efficiently on a grid. Its numerous gr anari es had 
wide entrances and simple rectangular colonnaded yards, quire 
as impressive as foe Piece Hall at Halifax or the early nineteenth- 
century examples figured by Bruytre^ Around them were 
enormous rooms for grindng with hand-querns by multitudes of 
regimented slaves—which hdp* to explain why, with all their skill 
and for ail fodr knowledge of screws and gear-wheels, these great 
engineers were never prompted to invent more than simple water¬ 
mills and mechanical toys J The fronts of foe granaries made the 
streets blanker and punter but far more impressive than those of 
imperial Pompeii. Their unrelieved coursed brickwork was 
varied only by an occasional brick relieving arch, wradmes of a 
diffetem colour. 


4 private BiritnttfGS 

The meet impressive private monuments, certainly foe bat known 
are the numerous tombs that line foe approaches to many Roman 
dries. With them we may class even foe tombs of emperors, 
which were in theory erected for them by fodr families as private 
drizetis. Trajan’s column, if it contained his ashes, was excep¬ 
tional. 

The oldest Roman method of disposing of the dead was by 
cremation, but about foe second century a.d. this custom began 

1 One mmi ^ive [be cxearnrarsp too, credit for an efficiency nearly as 
pt®1 md tcausrk mble under oh die cimixix&tincei.. Good returnes of 
Calai's discoveries are 10 be found in die AJA for die years up to 1941 1 
when j) very foort summary h attempted AJA t 1941, pp_ 454 tl, 

-See above, p a 303, n 1. 

5 See Vteuvtus, Bit. X. 
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[o die out amongst the wealthier daises, and the Egyptian method 
of embalming took Its place, 1 The embalmed bodies were placed 
iQ sarcophagi of marble or stone, some of which are of rich design. 
Burial was forbidden within the walls of Rome, This accounts 
for the numerous tombs which line some of the roads outside 
the town for miles. Many are two storeys high, and are domed. 
The basement contained the sarcophagus, and the upper part 
formed a chamber in which the friends of the deceased could meet, 
as in the Egyptian tombs. The upper classes in Egypt had 
revived even the pyramid during the Hellenistic age ; and so ii is 
with little surprise that wc see outside the Aventme at Rome itself 
the Pyramid of C. Cestius, with close similarities to some late 
pyramids in the Delta. 2 

The circular Imperial tombs resembled the old Etruscan ones 
in that the lower pan of each was surrounded by a wall of stone, 
from which rose a large mound of earth. Thai of Augustus is 
said to have been planted with trees and laid out with walks a* a 
garden only portions of the base remain. The most turnons is 
the Mole or Mausoleum of Hadrian, commenced A.p. 135, which 
is now converted into barracks and known as the Castle of S, 
Angelo. It comprises a basement and circular superstructure, 
above which was cither a mound, or else a conical marble roof, 
which made the total height about 300 feet, or nearly as high as 
the top of St. Paul's, London. The exterior was faced with 
marble and adorned with statues. The basement and super¬ 
structure are solid, as in the pyramids, except tor the central 
chamber, which contained the sarcophagus of the emperor, and 
the surrounding passages which lead to it. in the Middle Ages 
other chambers were cut out of the solid concrete mass, and in the 
sixteenth century many moms were added at the top, 

In the East, the Romans followed the ancient custom of the 
country, and excavated their tombs in the sides of hills, A few 
exist at Jerusalem, but those at Petra are the most famous. The 

_ _ * Out of the first Romans to be Embalmed wiii Poppa ea, the wife of 
uaciius, A/mah, XVI, 6), Early sarcophagi besides that of Sdpio 
(sDovtj p r 2590, of course, ddslj but t^r few sjcnjpajt^ tvilJl the iiiinttnsc 
tiifi i-mp-criiit idle. A tdirTjin number of huu^-EoTrsb^- milling the 
Alcsa^iumn (above* p. 241 ) T were built fot ibe weaiMitet desd. 

- Aticf 1 he last royal pyramid, chn? of Aftmose fabove* p* 39)* the 
bg^lian upper , nccrn to hnvc used the form from time id timt 

n ™ the «murics s cc |. E. S. Edwsrd-s The Pvr^rmh ^ Li$r pt 
1951). ‘ 

J Strabo, p. 236 (Mrinetoe). 
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fiooK of many of these rise to over too foci in height, and ore 
ornamented with columns, pediments, en ta blatures and other 
architectural feature, which are, however, disposed some¬ 
what fancifully, as though the artist fdt that a licence was 
allowable which would have been impossible in an actual 
building. 

The so-called Trophy of Adamfchssi (Tropaeum Trahrai), the 
most famous of the memorial occasionally set up by the Romans 
to mark thdr victories, resembled in its general outline and its 
large size one of the bigger imperial combs Trajan apparently 
set it up at this particular spot to mark the avenging of Riscus, 
who perished here in a.i>. 87. Its details arc so barbarous, and the 
effect of the whole so provincial and uncouth, that it is better to 
say no more about it. 

To find the really distinctive houses and tenements of the 
pnpire we must go to Quia. Most, as wc see tit cm today, date 
from the period between Hadrian and Severn*. .More under 
imperial control, it seems, than the capital, Ostia had compara¬ 
tively few of those older single-storey atrium-houses which sur¬ 
vived in great numbers in Rome as late as am, 200. 1 At Ostia, 
rich and poor lived in blocks of several storeys and of a surprisingly 
modern appearance. In their Iasi days, as wc saw,- the houses of 
Pompeii came to be masked by rows of shops along the streets. 
Certain quarters of Ostia continued still further this tendency, 
which Axel Boethius considers purely Indian, and which marks a 
departure from die classical Greek dty, with its division into 
quarters purely residential or purely commercial. J True, 
shipping and trading agencies occupied a small forum of their 
owa north of the theatre;' while the adjacent streets contained a 
□umber of granaries, on the sides of which shops could hardly 
encroach. But the mere ordinary street would have continuous 
rows of open shops trader several floors of tenements, anticipating 
in almost every derail those straight, commercial streets driven 
through so many towns in Italy during the clearances of the 
n i ne teenth century, 

A block of Tenement-buddings between four streets was called 
an insula, or island, which we know from imperial writer* as a 

1 Above, p, 

- A bore, p. 253, 

! Above, p. 253, n, 4. 

* Above, p. 321. 

23—I 
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negrenably lamihar feature of the capital. 1 * 3 At Ostin, I ht main 
staircases in these blocks generally led to Lhe upper floors quite 
independently of die shops; and the tenements had naturally 
to be hi by windows on the streets, like modern flats, often with 
built-out balconies of the sort surviving in the House of Diana. 
Here the balconies have floors of brick-faced concrete. What a 
contrast to the patchy, variegated budding of imperial Pompeii! 

The threat of bad building and crowded conditions, of course^ 
necessitated budding laws, some of them as old as Vitruvius, like 
the law forbidding chick outer walh in the houses of Roane, 
bemuse the streets were already too narrow-; others imposed by 
Nero and other emperors after one or oilier cf the numerous 
conflagrations." Thus Nero made regulations for the safe width 
of streets and the proper fireproofing of blocks. An earlier law, 
quoted by Strabo, 4 limited the height of tenements to 70 feet. 
Axd Boethius has collected the literary references 10 these 
regulations.' But the historian ol architecture. who is concerned 
t riml y with successful and beautiful design, need fiurdy do no 
more than note their existence. They are of necessity merely 
negative things, i m coded to compel the profiteer and jobber, who 
k not aiming at architecture* to produce moderately sound 
buildings. Or eke they are meant to subdue architectural effect 
ro the pressing animal demands of an inflated population. Either 
they do not concern the artist, or they hinder him. It is probably 
true that, as Tarim* says, the most corrupt stale has the mosr 
laws; and numerous building laws help the society, whose vices 
they cannot restrain* to debase and degrade its national archi¬ 
tecture. Fortuimdy* Rome escaped their tyranny on the whole. 

Amid the tenements of Ostia a lew large houses survive with 
arcaded courtyards f anticipating this time the palaces of the High 
Renaissance. The house* of Seraph (see PI. 23) find die 
Charioteers, separated by a thermal esmbbshment in the centre of 
their insula, provide two good examples, the Headquarters of the 
Vigiles (or Fire Station) another, which was converted to its 
public use soon after erection, li is only fair to say that these 

i 4 You could buy rhe best house m Froainonr for the smn you onvf 
give At Rome to rem a * ingle yesr'i darkness*; fuvenal^ III* 211, 

■ TTxe builders q£ ienemcni* uv*1 ihe luw by raising them on pirn* 

Haw iyp leal* th» p 1 >f imuionad urban develop incur 3 See Vitruvius II„ H. 
J Sec Tacitus, Atimlt* XW 43. 

* Stnbo, p. 2 35, 

3 AJA, 1934/p ie5. 
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houses hud evolved no piano nobile on the first floor. I nc bottom 
arcade on the central court was by Renaissance standards far too 
high; and, besides, there was always on the ground floor one large 
and important room, whether for receptions or ritual is uncertain, 
either opposite the dances' (entrance) or at one end of the central 
cross-axis of the court.’ 

These new types, the tenement and the ' palnxzo 1 , like the great 
The rma e of Rome, Anally strained the Classical Orders to breaking 
poinr. Indeed, outside the door-frames the builders made no 
attempt to apply pilasters or pediments. Boethius calls such 
blocks 1 non-classical 1 ; and they contribute one of* those utilitarian 
reasons for discarding the orders, into the cogency 3 nd effects of 
which we must now enquire 

: For this type of house, ‘the pabsto for iU\ charnel eristic of ri<c 
second century a.d., se-c ih= AJA for 1941, pp. 456-8 ind Fig. 8, 


CHAPTER X 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF CLASSICAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


T he developed Byzantin e style of the sixth century is classical 
in its spirit and in almost slII its ingredients. If it is 
classical to place the human figure m ihc centre of i com- 
position, to explore Hie proportions and moods of that figure and 
to impose its scale on the background* then* by any test, Byzantium 
emerges a* triumphantly classical. Is her architecture* with m 
brick exteriors* flat domes* vault-mosaics ind ttiarhScd waJlSj as 
natural and smooth a development from the buildings of Imperial 
Rome? Can we cull it* as Swift in effect calls it* 3 the West 
Roman style of Byzantium? Is the technique* which has passed 
with so many as * narrowly oriental^- simply the last phase of 
Roman marble veneering and mosaic* and of the large Roman 
vaulted halh now transported outside the region of pozzuolana 
which had made die construction of large but simple concrete 
vaults apparently so effortless? 

We may notice first a few features in the buildings of the 
l/arthians and of their successors, the Sassanian Persians* the only 
rivilised peoples in her world that Rome had tailed to subdue. 
The best-known Parthian cities today are Harm, a royal capital 
in the second century a,!!.* and Dura oil the Euphrates* which 
started life as an ordinary Hellenistic 'new town* and* while 
remaining a mercantile dry, became in our period* until its 
capture by the Romans m A,n„ 164, progressively more Aramaic 
in language and oriental in general appearance. The art of Dura* 
in ihc inept stifihesa and frontality of its figure-drawing and the 
flames of its patterning, is supposed by some- to show as early 
as the Angus tan Age ;in anticipation of certain Byzantine trends, 

! 5 “ cl P*?al]y Swift, Annan Ongu !u f pp 70-1. 

*1 h ,. T .,5 “« ^ ^^ saE Norman Buyncs will remember with 

dvUqhl the pky be made of ihis phrase (m Frtndl) while rallying the 
fashionable odeamllAcis. octo$$ she CihwmeL ^ 

1924) ' BmitCd+ ° n ^ 7llai ftrwMd m a/ Bpxwwm* Pmntmg Chk^i, 
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Bur it is only at Hatra (see Fig, 117) that wc find architecture on 
any scale, or vaulting that begins to approach the Roman, 1 
Unlike the Babylonian palaces, the halls here are or dressed 
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A $^hk 3 clear aetPLim of Hatm appears in I 7 . Wachi^mmh ) /l f r Raurn t 
I Marburg, 1919), pp. it 
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mason rv h of a rather Greek character. The cross-section in 
VX adiismuih shows a generally pscudo-isodomic type. Again, 
Lhe arched openings are treated as Ionic archivoits, with at Jeast 
two fasciae, although still enclosed by the hood-moulds and 
imposts already familiar from Assyrian work. In plan,, Hatra is 
an agglomeration of buildings, nearly all of the old oriental type 
called the I wan, which we noticed on north Syrian sites of the 
tenth to eighth centuries ft.c.- Hatra, indeed, represents its 
Elimination, with ihe large ccamil tunnel-vaulted hall, here 
blocked at the back* running right through the building and much 
higher than the side rooms symmetrically flanking it. But, for 



Fig, u3 Haira, acctiviii through I wan. 


this very reason, it is most primitive and imsophisiicatcd ctim- 
pared with The contemporary building of Rome. We have here 
no architectural grouping of units, only the old oriental sprawl 
The vaults were simple undecorated tunnels each held together 
merely by thick side walls, with none of the subtleties of Roman 
abutment. The largest span was a mere 50 feet, compared with 
the odd 100 feet at I) flmih a n *s ihronc-Toom on the Palatine (sec 
I-ig, UK). The detailing, too, such as the pi jin half-columns 
hnween the entrances, temind us not of Pompeii or Rome but 
1 Wacfttrauih, Abb, 

* Sice above, p_ 96, 
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Sumer and Akkad. An American scholar, Dcbcvoise, has 
searched Mesopotamia for stucco ceilings of the Parthian period* 1 
But the earliest he has found are of debased Hellenistic type, not 
earlier than a*d, 50* Pompeii can show large ceilings of good 
marbled stucco far earlier. We can conclude Parthia made no 
serious inroads on Classicism, and bequeathed nothing to 
Byzantium. 

The Sasscmian Persians, who succeeded the Panimns in a.d, 
236, have a place in the history of architecture only because of a 
tew scattered palates. 1 Ac the very beginning they felt, like all 
these conquerors, the pull of Babylonia, and their first King 
Ardashir [a,d. 226-41} picked Oesiphon, the old Parthian capital, 
near Sdcucia and the still older Babylon, for his own admini¬ 
strative centre. Their palaces, even those, like FimzabaJ and 
Sarvistan, in Persia itself, display the immemorial Babylonian 
tunnel vault of hairpin section, and are in this more reactionary 
even than Haira. Unlike Ham, but like Pcrscpolis, they have a 
scries or stepped or rectangular niches in the walls. At Firuzabad, 
probably the earliest palace, niches and vaults are plain, the 
external arcadmg -.inipie and primitive and the architecture wholly 
‘old Asiatic’, hut for <hc square domed balls, with enormously thick 
walls, internally qy feci across and So feet high. So Sassaruan 
Persia perhaps deserves the credit for the earliest large example we 
know of domes over square balk* True, these rested not on 
pendentives in the normal Byzantine maimer but always on 
squinches, which make them seem less experimental but also less 
influential than the earlier domes in the Baths of Cara cilia.-' Jtfor 
are the Persians known to have developed the masking and flanking 
columns for their inner niches or the tiers of rather barbarous 
blind arcading for their facades, limping imitations of the Hadn- 
anic style, before about the fifth and sixth centuries, the probable 
dates of Sarvistan and the Arch of Chosroes at Ctcsiphon. No¬ 
where in this hard, inartistic, narrowly palatial architecture tan 
we see the slightest anticipation of Byzantium, 

It is outside the province of this volume to consider the growth 
o! die Syrian Christian style* Wc note merely that it developed 
no stone cupolas before the sixth century, and then on a section 
much steeper than the Byzantine, and that the churches built by 

1 AJ/tr 1941, L PP- 45 fT. 

- A good tUc is given in Wachiimuili, rrjo ai „ p, 14; 

1 Sec abort, p. 296, Fhett -^mc ByzELrmnc perhaps 

as early a-, [he Pm cun, in l hi: BapcEsiery ac Naples, 
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Constantine in Judea are Roman buddings of metropolitan style* 
but without rhe ilumiin roof of pozzuoIanAr 1 
So from, all sides the evidence forces us bach on Rome, who, 
to meet her oun needs, abandoned the trattmiels of ihc orders and 
reduced barb columns and entablatures to a few disjointed and 
relatively petty omamems. The compromise between actual and 
apparent structure, responsible between Augustus and Trajan for 
ihe most chamoeristie Roman buildings, was breaking down under 
Hadrian. As we sec his villa at Tivoli today, wc cannot imagine 
columnar decoration; and vet one glimpse of its great 
brick vaults ;\et Fig. I ig is enough to convince ns that it was she 
novelty and daring of their forms that engrossed the ted energies 
of the imperial architect . 2 A classicist, perhaps, in Athene 
though even here Ills pnncipme is marked by a wholesale 




Fifi lifi lhdrlan\ Villa, K mi- 
dfFme. 

structures as the Piazza d p Oro. 


and unhellenic breaking of 
entablatures over single 
column*. ■ not. anticipated even 
by the Propylon of Appius 
Claudius 1 — ar Tivoli he 
abandons even the old 
practice of coffering vaults to 
imitate ceilings and revels in 
umbrella half- domes over 
apses, their thin segments 
alternately flat and concave, as 
in later Byzantine work , 5 or 
else contrives such fantastic 
Thh octagonal building, with 


a central space 35 feet across, eight piers, four entrances and 


.. t 1 " 6 ’ . ° r Cl, ' l " e * b> tiUs date tljt snctiopolnaa «y!e 

W< ^ »*- *«" the old « P iu,| Yet 

Church* Sm C ^£°'“ ** *"* «“*■* "» of thk 1* « *» 
, * Dl“ "“J* **“ >“• hitintto baffled the tdmiific student The 

Hil X S 4 * 7 ** >>« wkde 

ttrfrifuf^ShJ^w V C ? UISC ’ ta * Wi,s thf most notoriously 
frt 3 j,. in rh^if'™Li "/ It* t V bjcctlver ( * tntru:ion - Attempts have brat 
Individual blocks Rom ‘ 10 rc5lofe *■* 

P> Library o f Hadrian (Swan md Etevea, I, Chap 5 , 

adit. 3(,j J d ^ T •**-» (Munich, 1931). Abb 4 y 

' Set above*, p, 27S. 

’ The Byzamims. of tonne, preferred full umbrella domes. 
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four iipscd niches, supported what were in feet eight very high 
and tapering squinches of concrete, so dose together that their 
divisions at the bottom resembled sharply-turned groins. No 
sooner had the squinches merged at the top into one dome, 
than this was pierced by a central opening, as in the Ramhccm. 
This very interesting experiment with squinches, the earliest 
we know, left the emperor little room for any orders except 
eight attached columns at the inner angles of the piers.1 

The villa shows another tendency equally fatd to classicism. 
Its niches and hemi cycles are sometimes too deep for the thickness 
of the -.mil. and prut rude externally. The example they set was 
to Slowed in some third-century work like tile ‘Temple of Minerva 
Medio ’ (see Fig. izo), near the new Termini m Rome, now’ 
regarded as probahjy pan of the Baths of Gallioma (c. a.D. 268).- 
This decagonal budding, with its portico and nine apses, has an 
exterior at first sight as restless as a Gothic chever-^unti! one 
reflects that the ten piers are merely the supports of a concrete lid, 
while the exedme are structurally harmless. One can liardly 
doubt that the esednic around the sixth-century dome of San 
Vs tale at Ravenna are directly descended from Minerva Media. 
They have no structural importance, arc in fact mere niches of a 
son once found in concrete walls and surviving when the walls 
themselves were no longer employed. 3 

The few Antonin* buildings a.d, 1arc conventional and 
classical after Hadrian, but the Baths of Caracalia reduced the 
orders to a humbler role than they had ployed even in Hadrian's 
Villa, The richly-coffered vaults of plaster and bronze, the 
marbled wails below them, panelled, we may be fairly sure, in the 
manner of Byzantine churches, and the coarse but garish marbles 
and mosaics of the floors together made 3 far greater impression 
than the corrupt Composite of the few single columns appended 
to die great piers. Some years before, a thermal establishment 
at Ostia’ had been given a vault with coloured mosaics, whose 
pattern, a Roman Scroll, looks backwards to curlier carvings and 

Kobtriscin illustrates this hall frum Cum: Robert sea, Fla. to-,. 

1 See LimcLKnif NifiTUy p, 433. 

h F°t m excel]c*ii discussion of ihi* icztxnv 7 m Ui s in my view, A mo\f 
comet and judicious conciusiijii in favour ct iii Rorncio concrete ancestry M 
,ce J, (i. Duvies, Earl': Ckriitian Church titnr* fJUmJiin. m*-?' 
PP- 59^2- ** 

■ Not yci pmp crif published \ owe m> phot^rapb »f this dcmil 
Uvw if to Jf R Ward-P^fkins L 
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forwards to the doseJy similar soffits of mosaic-covered arches in 
the upper parts of Byzantine Churches (see Pi. 24). The court 
architects themselves used coloured mosaic on the vaults in the 
Palace of Diocletian at Spalato (a.d, 300), in no less a place than 
the grand domed entrance vestibule.* 

We have in the third century not only great new triumphs of 
building science, but also a rapid decline of the educated classes. 
The -wars of the third oenniry placed them at the tnercy of the 
army. All kinds of experiment reappear, which respect for Greek 
forms had driven underground. Now begins the great age of a 
new and most unhd 1 enic material, the red porphyry of the Egyptian 
desert. Its hardness is futj! to subtlety, its numberless white 
specks equally fatal to texture ; while i<* dark colour reduces to 
indistinctness most of the shadows familiar with Greek marble. 
It permits, however, a certain simple magnificence, free from late 
Hellenistic insipidity,- and therefore enjoys a certain popularity 
in the third and fourth centuries. 

Arches again appear, as in laic houses at Ostia,'' resting directly 
on columns, for the first time since one or two minor examples in 
Lute Republican Pompeii,* Again at Ostia, as in the House of 
Scrapis, lofty square piers with the plainest of imposts support 
equally plain arches round the inner courtyards. The Roman is 
at last abandoning 1 be effort, so long sustained, 10 give every wall 
its classical dress by modelling it in several planes, of which one 
ai least shall be passably classical. He grows tired for a time even 
of Lhc classical Basilica. When the Basilica Julia was rebuilt by 
Diocletian, it was given square piers ta place of its earlier colon¬ 
nades 5 ; and Maxcntius planned and had nearly completed before 
31a the famous basilica on the mirth of the Forum, that resembles 
no other we know. Dissatisfied with wooden ceilings, the archi¬ 
tect lifted his design from the central had of the recent, fashionable 
Thermae, He needed to modify the abutment-system in a few 
particulars, and was quite content to show an apse projecting 
from the short west end/' 

S-cc Robert &cm* p, 319. 

: Though capable of lhc must classical grandeur when a%cd for In* 
j&Tt$pliagitt T new in PSJomo Caihtdnl, by that extraordinary admirer 
of Pagan .\miqujty, the Emperor Frederick 11. 

; Published by ikeani in Corf Omemi drf Tarda Imptrto, Romcj N D. 

* Two arc illustrated by Rivoira^ Figs, 114 and 11 5 . 

l-ancmnf* Rmnt 7 pp- 275 tl, p Figs 105 und 106. 
h Constantine Licrr ruined the buiEJm^. by Gliding an 4pvc and an 
entrance to lhc two Kong mJ.cs 
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But die chief repository of new forms is, of course, the Palace of 
Diocletian nt SpaJaio. fhc concrete used here is limited, and 
most of the work seam to be of masonry. Ire plan need not detain 



Fib- * 21 Arvadiog in die Palace of Dbdciian, Spafato. 
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us, as it belongs to a small ephemeral group meddled on the 
defensive military camps of the Inter empire; and it has been 
sufficiently described by Robertson. 1 It is a rcctan<nilar at- 
dosure of over 700 feet from north to south and 600 feet from east 
to west, with three land gates and with a terrace 520 feet lone 
above die sea on its south side. The royal apartments occtjpv the 
south front, and block the Cardo (or north-to-south street like a 
military practorium. The plan, then, is simple; bur in the 
treatment the architect ranges at will (see Fig. m). Merc corbels 
support columns cm the face of the great north, or golden * gate 
Colonnades may directly support an unbroken series of semi¬ 
circular arches, treated with the mouldings peculiar to architraves 
and therefore technically archi volts. Or one segmental archi volt 
may suddenly interrupt the horizontal architrave, although the 
interval between the two supporting columns may be no greater 
than usual .- 

in fbcTj the Palace of Spain in shows not only the ignorance but 
:lu’ illogicality of these early fourth-century architects. Con¬ 
tinuous war had led to a decline in the quality of die detailing— 
not, of course, in the use of pozzoobtfla, now a matter ofengmeer- 
itig. but in the finer joints of placing and proportioning. 

The rdgn of Cons) amine sees a pause and 9 last hasty consolida¬ 
tion of the imperial resources. How will the new rulers and the 
new faith receive the inheritance of Roman architecture? There 
is no thought of deserting, only of cultivating for other purposes 
the fresh and always fertile demesne of classical Art. As we «e 
from the early golden codices and from the fifth-century pave¬ 
ments of Antioch in Syria/ the true Byzantine style was created 
very slowly and carefully in the best classical schools, We hav e 
no remains in Constantinople of the architectural replicas of Rome 
supposedly bestowed by its founder on its new citizens and 
senators, 4 But if we remember the metropolitan style of cenrral 
Italy during the centuries of the Roman Empire, wj must surety 
admit that only here can we find the genuine ancestors of Sili 
S ophia. 

1 Robertson, pp. 316-21, 

- Robertson, PL XXIW 

47 -'l, 1934, PR 3 1 -3 j. These pavements ha vc u w been rhimiujfhiv 
puhihL-ed by Duw Levi in Antioch Mamie F.tzamncc, Print* too 1 jj- 
Bin I cannot myself sec die ’ complete break’ with Classical on which he 
remarks in psvenioits of the reign of Cons cun tine (op. di r , p. Got}). 

* Gibbon (Chap. XVII) ( 1 Kl-xl-« 1 U> the absurd. aruhra ai C-LsUnua" 




ARCHITECTURAL GLOSSARY 

Note: Many of the more technical term* arc explained in the text 
tspedall} in Chapter V, w here the Greek Orders -re considered in 


Abacus. The upper portion of the capital (q.v.) gf a column. usually 
^quaiish an plan ,tnd flattened so os to support the weight of the 
architrave {$.».), 

Abutment. That which resists the lateral thrust of an arch. 

Aedicule. A small tabernacle used as an architectural ornament and 
imitating the form of a house or temple. 

Aiafc. A division, usually a lateral division, of a columnar hall 

Ambulatory. Any part of a building intended for walking in. It 
often takes the fbnn of a series of aisles or corridors enclosing at 
least three sides of a central space. 

Anta (Gk, Paraitm). The termination of a Greek house- or «lta-mUl 
wiiib± received special architectural treatment. I'See Chapter VO 

Ante-Chapel. I he vestibule of a chapel, intended for certain prepara¬ 
tions for services and also for less privileged spectators, 

Apudunn. The colttnmar audience-bail of the Great King of Persia, 
whenc he held his Durbars or Icvees-cn-masse. 

Apse. A semicircular or polygonal structure, seen as a recess intern- 
aJly, a projection externally, built out from one of the enclosing 
walls of a building. 

^Vreh. A concave consiructroti of bricks or small stones • vnussoiis>, so 
placed around one or more centres that they support one another 

Architrave. The lowest member of the classical entablature, which 
tests on the columns. 

Archived!, The outer face of an arch where it rests directly on 
COhjmas of classical type and therefore receives the carving and 
moulding appropriate to s classical architrave. 

Arcuated, Ctmstroctwa involving arches ($.»,), with consequent 
Lateral pressures and eccentric loading. Often, in areas of small 
stones and poor supplies of labour, the only possible mode of 
coEistnicdon. 

Astylar, Without column*. Classical astylax buddings normiiJlv 
observe the general proportions of columnar. 

A ilie. That member or co!Jecoon of members som wimw obtruded hi 
CEassky] buitdmgs bctwxcn the cornice md tht roof 

3*7 
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Base* lhc spreading member of a column on which the shaft rests, 
to be found in ail Gassical Orders but the Doric, 

Basil tea, A large oblong hail, used by the Romani:, for commcmiaJ 
and legal purposes. It was usually of light construction, with 
™ of internal columns, a clerestory and one or more apses. 

Bay. A principal compartment in rhe artangcmenT of a bui|ding 3 the 
repetition of which dttcrmiii^ the building 1 ^ general design. 

Bed. Hie hoiiom, less projecting part of a comice on which the upper, 
projecting portion tests, 

Buttress. A ma^ of masonry applied to the outer face of a wall jr a 
point where the builders need to counter the thrust of an internal 
arch or vault 

Capital* the upper part of a column n normally projecting outside 
the line of the shaft and comprism g an abacus imrl echinus- 

Csiryntid* Female figure used instead of a column to support an 
entablature. 

CeHa, The willed room for the cult-image, in the centre of a norma! 
Greek prrisiykr temple, In small Roman temples, the eella 
tc nds to occupy the whole of the rear of the budding. 

Gercstaryv An upper row of windows, providing direct light for she 
cernraJ area of a large hall. 

Colonnade. A range of columns at regular intervals. supporting a 
horszontiil entablature. Where the columns support arched, it \\ 
called an arcade. 

Column* A slender, lofty* usually decorative member, of circular or 
polygonal plait* employed to support the entablature and roof of 
ihc normal Erabeatcd bunding, The normal column comprises J 
ht.id;, or capita| 5 a long central portion, or shaft* and a foot* or 
base. 

Co mice. The uppermost, projecting member of the Classical en- 
tabiaturo, originally intended to support the rafters and gutter 
(simaj of the Greek tiled roof. 

Corona. The upper part of the cornice* which projects from the face 
Of the bed ami has a carefully decorated soffit (q^.) m 

Dado, i he continuous <^arved and (iecor-ared skirting along the lower 
pore of a wall. Also the block of a pedestal m a corresponding 
kvd in a colonnade 

Diminution. The upward taper of a Classical column. 

Dome. An hemispherical or approximately hemispherical roof. 

Drafted Masonry. Masonry where the faces of the blocks arc 
smoothed and sunk on cither side of each joint* but axe left with 
their centres proje^ing and normally) roughened.. 
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Echinus, The 'ernhiem 1 of a Classical capital, which normally 
supports the abacus and spread* oinwuds from the sides of the 
shaft 

Engaged Column- A oohnitn attached to a wall and envisaged a* 
partly sunk in it- Normally j rather more than half the column is 

visible. fl 

Entablature. The sum of those horiroiiial mein hers of a Classical 
order, which mi on the columns and support Ehc actual roof. 
The normal entablature comprises an architrave, frieze and cornice 

Entasis. The slight convexity often present in the tapering sides of a 
Classical column. 

Fascia. A flat cotitifiunu* band, comparable in width to a board or 
plank. 

Flat Arch. An arch of the normal wedge-shaped voussoirs* but with 
i horizontal Mjffil (f-tf.). 

Frieie. The middle member of the entablature, above the a rehitravc. 
It normally contains the carved reliefs, in buildings designed for 
those. Hence,,* frieze e also comes to mean any band of continuous 
carved relict's in almost any position but that of the dado. 

Header.. A stone extending through the thickness of a wall. 

Hypaethr&L Open to the sky. 

Hypostyk Hall- Any huge columnar halL Usually, however, it is 
pictured a* having more colonnades than a Roman basshca, and 
may haw several clerestories and even a lantern. 

Iconography. Scheme of deoctaiicm with a connected *mcs of 
religious illustrations 

Impluvium. The innk water-tank id tilt centre of a Pompeian front 
f iatl (atrium)* which caught the rainwater through the central 
opening of the Inward-sloping {compluviaie; root" 

Impost. A simple block* usually rectangular, tran smitting the weight 
of an arch or vault to a supporting member. An abacus is ttam a 
special kind of impost- . . 

Intaglio. A kind of low carved relief s unk slightly bdow the pkne of 
the surrounding field, 

fsadomic* In Greek masonry, walls with course* of uniform height 
arc said tu be 1 isodomk 1 - 

LantcrBi A structure on the top of a roof, dt-igned to admit light. 

Lunette. A window of semkirouhr or approximately ^cm:rireukr 
shape, 

24—I 
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Muuldiugs, The modelled surface used 10 fume the various archi¬ 
tectural members or to emplmiie ihdr shapes, 

M □] [inn. An upright division between the lights of a window 


Order, In nabeaied ardiiteciure, one o[ the recognised methods of 
treating the upright column and the horizontal entablature that it 
supports. 

Pediment. The gable of a: djissicaT building, normally with a [ww 
pitch ly or very little more;:, 

Pendcntive. The spherical triangle employed to smooth the transit 
lion from a square or polygonal hall to a dome »f ciimlar prii? r 

f crip ter ah Entirely surrounded by an outward-fa ang colonnade. 

Peristyle. A colonnade Also the space between a eo ] onna.de 

and a mughbuuring, parallel wall Aka m enclosing cplomwde, 
and occasionally the area that it cndor-cs 

Piano Nobile. The most important floor of a building, in the Iialod 
Renaissance the first floor. 

Pier, A mass of masonry, of any size or shape, u*cd as a s upport. 

PiIaMcr. A column ]ltiitc?ud a wall, not merely to it 

and having neither dinuninwn (j.r.) nor entasis (q-v.). 

Flimsier Snip. A iofty, shallow projection from the outer face of a 
Vr'jJL In some buildings, pilaster strips were ignorantly meant to 
serve as buttresses, 

Pillar. A detached support usually smaller than a pier, and different 
trosti a column in not necessarily having a circular or polygonal 

Plinth. The flan sued member, usually square on plan, that sometimes 
supports the base of a Classical column. In Greek building, the 
blocks Of an ordinary wall-course were also called 1 plinths \ 

Portico. The colonnaded front or porch of a Classical building. As 
used in the Greek and Roman sections of this book, the word 
portico implies also a crowning pediment (y.r.;, 
aruc«s. he Latin :or the Greek ‘Stoa' (f.r.l, sometimes applied 
its an at^huectuml group t>f such 

Prostyle. Having a range of detached columns m front, 
sen a oitiie. In Greek building, 4 wnli having sitemaiing 
courses of two difTcteni sizes jj jatd to be ‘pseudn-Lsodomit:', 

Raking. Inclined from the horizontal. 

Respond, A small projection fiom a wall. such as a pilaster, aligned 
on a culimiudt nr made and designed to take the kit architrave- 
block or arch before it reaches the wall. 

Return. To turn through a right angle 
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Sarcophagus* A mac coSm, often of large disc ;md sometime* 
highly decorated. 

Sun a. The upturned lower edge of the oticcr tiles of some Greek 
roofs forms a continuous gutter or *sima\ In Ro man work the 
51ma is often carved an the cormcc>block. 

Soffit- The visible underside of an architectural member such as an 
arch or corona. 

Sloa* A Greek colonnaded walk, usually of some length and with a 
blank rear wall and side walls. 

Stretcher* A stone placed with m greater length along the visible 
face of a wall. 

String* A thin continuous horizontal moulding; ±\g, r the Doric 
taenia. 

Sty to hate. The continuous step, especially important in Greek 
Done* immediately supporting the columns. 

Telamon# A male %nre supporting an entablature. Also called 
'Aiks* and TernarT* 

Trubeuted* A kind of construction where all the loads are vertical 
■md directly countered by vertical supports. Post and Lintel 
construction is rrabearsd, as arc the Greek Orders> Suitable lot 
areas with large siones and ready supplier of labour. 

Vault* An arched roof. 

Vouraoin. 'File small individual members, cadi usually wedge* 
shaped., compnsdng an arch. 
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Admtiius, 21 $ n r 
acijiiiiui^ 187 p I95 
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Acropoti>3 92 

of Athene 1133 113, 117, 
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Aegsc, 247 

Aegean, j t jo, ii T 15 72 JT., gi f 101 

Aeja»», lift, m, iji* 13a, i J5> rM 

Aeolian?., iqS 

AcoJIi, iBa > 1H4 

Aran.!, 309 

Afiii^ T r 

Agatha rchi lie* p 209 n, _ 

ioS, 114. tztff* 105* ig£ iT, ( 
221 235^. 251.315 
Agora 01 Athens, 1 i$ m 121, i^s ff, 
Asrippa, 3 & 3| 324* 330. 3W . 3J5 
Pktwwtt 1, 39 
Ahroo^e Ili 43 
Ai|{fflthgnd r 196^ l-grj 
Afc Alan, 222 
Akhnwui, n. 4^ 54 
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Aknjpi^ Ho. 145* s 74* r8i t Vqo, 143 

akiuurriflt I3j r 139, 14^ 183^ 184, iS7 

dhe, 57, 455, 262 

AMtth, 10, 11 j jz, 92, 93 ff. 

Aialrsj 336 n. 

Albert Hall, 348 
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Alexander Mosaic, 238" 

Alexandria* 43, =35* 238, 241, 246, 
166*280,34^ 

AJcxjndntm oatnbf, 24J> 352 il 
Alania, 247 
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Altisj. 200 

A1 'Ubatdp n m. 9, 58 ff , 65 
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Amanui, to 

Amartiii AW El "’Antofiu 

tunbuLamry., ;$ 

Amentocp III* -18 

Animus. ^34 
AmErritnj r*? r 1 j e 
ampkithwwnrv 309, 314, 34? if. 
Amydae» i£6 

Ariri' pri^ ym 

anuSyroais, [50,264 

Anatolia, 5 , JO 

Anmnd £ Afch L^f‘I ralan, 136 
auennw, 150, 154 
Andromcua of Cyrrhiu, 176, iyfl 
Anfudiy, 241 

aai^Lc contraction tDoric)i 134* 1743 
184 

Anglo-Saxon Art, 73 
anise, int, hi n,, ns, U |, 14S, 153, 
ISO, 167, tjt, I 75 j 193* J0S,i4J, 

163 

■ir.tcfix<v, 138, 139, iSf 
iiti:hetni(tn omamcnr, 128, ,92 
Aatioch, 235, 

ApiJanu;. SJ6 II 

Aphma, Temple of, 115,12a, m, L32, 
.39* 153. m 
aiKNivtcrtmh, S7i, 339 *. 

Apoifodomi of [>iimiiLii:,. i,tu ir 

apic, i 5 r> 26S h 2*9,27 1 , *77, job, 323, 
324* 225.360. 3b j, 363 n. 

Apaha. 2 

Aqua Marcia, 365 tt_ 

^yeiiuci*, 284, 14: 

Arhifj, 94; 

S3fS 345*. 3; «, S 5 « 

Arch of rrtutintff^ 337 ff 

ych nf Bepdmut Severui, 336 
Aruh of Tims, 389, 309, 336 sT. 

Arebiuc A^e, ii^, 109* I39 , 156, , 7Jl 
.97,216 

‘arched order*, i 7r , ^74, 339 IE. 
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Argot. 109 

Arma.. KcttJon, 132, 14B. 1 3 l 
Arki, 345. *4^ £47 
Aim ex mi, t2 
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*m?i i)}, ifo h 256, 293 
Afsifloe, Tomb of, 246 
Avhtu:, la, ^5, *6, 67 n. 

AsiaT Ia 7p t+ *‘ M* Jflr » "A * 59 * 

16B 

A*ii Mimic. io, 13, 89ft, ixS, 1*8, 
191, 22off. F 236 
Avia Uc hj&e, 1*9* 191 
Atuxks, i 61 
Aapcudas, 346 
Aiioi, 1 14 

Assyria. 10, 12, rj s 56. 9*. 96 
Assyrian mdmtCUipt, 62 K 65 if,, 217 
* aiiogflloa *, ! 26, 163 
Athena Nike, Tcmpfc af* I $9, 175 
Ailicnu Pld^ructhH, 26411, 

Aihcniim arefu tactort, 74+ 1 io, 171 
Athenian fccuEpiurtj 109 

***>*■“■. 4 ?. f3<> M<>, *s«» 187.204, 
209, 235, 343 

AllldU, HO, tlj, 120, 122, 323, n<, 

* 5 ». 159 . * 67 . ' 73 * 174 . 19 *, 

196, tW =o*> 209, 233. 249, 

•cS?i?t£&%/*■ 

Temple of Olympian Zeiu, 264 
Temple of Rome. 328 
'A 0 m\ 99 

Atrcui, Treasury of, 82 

arnum, 253 ff-, 353 

«ic- 335 , 33 *> 337 

Atns: base, 139,17a ff., 343, j 63, 264 

audlnorln, 122, =09, 345 ff. 

Augustus. 234, *4*. =&>, US*,273,281, 

-S- If- =88. = 94 . 3 ^M. jc», 316 It, 

■uu! paitiiir; 6 . :ij, 2:7. ~ . iis. 

33 * ff. 

asaJbdi, 227. 234, 2651, 30®, jin, 319, 

' Tanpleuf V«aut', 329 
fSabyten* 10,13,14, 69 ff., 98 n„ 101, 
iiS n., 245, 359 
Bubytaniii, 58,64,216,251,357 
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fbtku-tji, 6 t 


hakooiei, 69, 9S. 354 
Soptilierjrs, 274 
BuwiL 301 El, 

*bmtiqne r , 31,-55, 23+ 

Barry, Sir Cflitrk^, 75 

Ba=ihca AemfliKj 322' 

BasjUra Julia, 363 
BasiSica of AlWtttluJ' 2B6. 304s 
Basilica Porda, 249 
Baltics Ufpiii* 335 ft 
budlka* (smifcrjp 64 , 2 J!on_ h 349 . 151 . 
JS9 p 303> 30ft 316, 331® 32* ff-* 
33 ® ft- 

(reJigiouO, 266 ff, T 289 ju 
(Christian/, 79® 268. 30: 

Bmm *i * 33 cLp i-t*. M 3 * f$4* 

*59 m, i7o P 171, if r n., iBf, 189® 

19^^,279 

bAihraum t, 86 . 202 

baths, izz, 300 

R-irh* of Agrippd. 334. 33 ® 

B 3 [hM>i Cnraailla, i9? p 305, 334, 33 s, 

BuHn iv r Diockttexu 298* 338, 342, 344 
B*d»ofGamemH a 3#7 4 tW 

Barb* ii[ Tmjun, 293, 
bran, 319 
Bcaumjim Ciwik, 196 
bedroorrti. ^04, 261 
Bktk 2, 105. 2_2- 
BlDpmstmry, 236 
Bojdia^o!. is, 89 Jf.j 94 P im 
Bologm^ jo? 
bonding [Esyptkd) T 29 
bxrtiiniTiCJionp fii, I9« 

Bovilk-Cj Tomb of the Cbudli. xyf 
bijck.n capiml^^ 184 n r 
Branuiiitcp 349 iu 
bnekwrrnc (Aiiyriiui), 67 
■ Babjkmiii^ 67 , 73 
Esyptaa), jo, 52 

»SU 

f North Syrim)* 96 

■fcrniiin., i 9 = ff.. 334 > 3 JT 
'.SunjenfcTr, So, Gq, 66, 100 
Britain. J2t, 322, 147 
Briiiih Mnienai, 5s M, 67, 8« n., 
90* yS 19* 222 n. 

bmk^n cttublaiiir^ jlo, 360 
broken Liind ± 49 
broken pyioti. 39. 43 
305 

Brocuc Agi"j 4.47.72 ff., 1 17. uf , icu 
bucramji, , 143 ® 306 
Budrudp 161 
building kwjp 354 

budding I'dcncei 28 a n.. 2871 !, 363 
Burma, r6 
Bur-vin^ 6[ 

Buhnt Vfl^+ 167 
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Bybloi. 6 . 97 

Bjanxmt architccturct 304, 317* 341. 

Chapter X fiaum 
RlstmEine art, Chapter X ptaiim 

50, iij, 287, 290, 33* rw, 

Ryw of 113 

<Zaiiuthi-u- Sen KarJaki 
* Ht-meniii \ agr 
Caere n izS, 22.2 * z>7 
CKriAQQj M? 

CKfim 322 n, 

Caitts A, 

Calah* 661 67 n.i 68, 95 
cslicSorium., 274. 339 iL 
CilPBtci^ 125 ft. 

Callimachus* \S$ tT. 

“a a n cr a'j 246 

'ramcraiic*-, 344 

camps* Rotim, 314, 36 j 

Comtsui Alarthn, 273, 316, 317, 319 

canalis, : 6 c m 163 

Canocllem Palace., 349 a. 

Cuum* i42» 94$ 
cspiils 

Baby lookup 70 
Gwpoait, 309 
Corimhhm, iBSff.* 193 ff., 259 (£, 
irs ff„ 308 334 

Done* 130 ff. + a_q s P 14$ 

Ita*™- 25. 3S, 44 51 i!. 
IflUmlAtr, 277 
Persian. 217 fT, 

Capitol, JX|, 123, |IS 

Capua, 347 
CuaraUa* 3 jo r 338 
wu^aiiirfraip 73 
Carcheniiab* 95 

Cary-HEidfi, 6s T pS, 99 . 101, 169, 241 
' :■ resjpkofiipa, 30^ 30$, 33^ 

334 

caiiikuliu* 187, i^ p 359 
errea* 210 ff,. 34* 
cavetin, 103* 136 

cavity Wilis, 

tttiuigt. jS, 41, ten., Ill, It* 140, 

T41,142,153, i«*. ijs. 164, ,m, 
177 ft, US. il5b 305, 335. 327, 
34 345 

«Ib, 11S, 119 ft, US, 140, 143 ft, 
J S£* [66 i t?4. 1 Ho. 183, 186, 
188 ft, 193 ft, 124,249, 263, 272 

ccIIfl-pmUlirii,’, [it, 119 ft, 153, i«, 
174.186 

1 .'L'ILi wliwlt', 343 fj 
*cenacidm’ t 25K. 
cenotaph* 82 
CctVctri* 222 
Chaldeans, 13 
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chamber tombs, 8r* 221 
chamfer 236, 264 
chcck'WaEiij 324* 328 
Chcop, 6 P at, 26 
OiEphr-m, 7, 21,55,35 

Chraoftsc, T nrmci2n A 107 
chrvetp jtii 
Chum, 4 

4 Chinese roof r k 116, 184 
Chios, 113 

Chiswick Home, 269 n. 

ChlilSl, 248 

Oior^L: Moiurmcm. $*? LfitcnWc^j 
Ttattfllos 

chryselephantine statwt, 125 
circura, 330 Jf. 

Circus Ftunumu, 350 
Circus Maximus* Z4fl, 350 JF. 

Circut of DoffiiTiui ] 350 
dstemb^ 246 
Clvita CaitellmUj 22c 
clumps, JS4 

clcnatH*, 3-tt 4l< -Mi iJ9 
Qoaca Miunit 223 
Clyreirmc^ni* Tomb of* 8a T 84 
Gumnij 73 tf,. So, 91.97 
Link Faiacep 77. t 8 

Royal Villa* n 
Temple Tomb, 80 

Coffer** 140, 156, [66. 2?Dp 305, 332, 

ColdLra** 32 £ tL 
Col-Chit,, 5 
ralaiiiac, 2761 33ft 
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ediiimad** iCtttmh 73, 75 cl. 77, "8, 
79 

Egyptim), 28, Jljr 33, |4 t J7- jS, 
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